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PREFACE, 

1886. 



This volume is a response to advice and encouragement 
given the author b3' several eminent professors, and also tbe 
execution of a purpose partially entertained at the time of the 
publication of his former book, *'Tlie Human Mind." The 
discussions in that treatise, in order to justify peculiarities of 
doctrine, are frequently extended and minute. It was pro- 
posed, in case the work met witli favor, tc> reproduce its chap- 
ters in a simpler form. The author need hardly say that the 
reception accorded '^The Human Mind" has surpassed his 
highest expectations. 

*' Mental Science," therefore, is now offered as an educa- 
tional manual, and as a compend for the reading of those who 
would inform themselves respecting the doctrines of an earnest 
philosophy without entering upon non-essential details. The 
majority of the discussions have been not merel}' abridged, 
but simplified ; a considerable number have been entirely re- 
written. Some chapters, too, which are devoted to logical 
questions, and which may prove serviceable in connection with 
some future effort, have been omitted. It has, however, been 
the aim to present a true theory of every normal activit}' of 
the intellect. 

In order to assist the e3-e in that work of review which is a 
condition of all thorough scholarship, teachers will perceive that 
italics have been employed more freely than would otherwise 
be desirable. They will also notice that ten out of the fifty 
chapters into which the treatise is divided have been printed 
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in small tj^pe. The dissertations thus marked are not deemed 
absolutely indispensable to a course in psycholog3'. They are, 
however, as interesting as any others in the book, and they 
have no peculiar difficulty. 



The general system of doctrine in the service of which both 
''The Human Mind" and "Mental Science" have been com- 
posed, might be styled Perception alism. For some such term 
ma}' properl}'^ designate a form of philosophy which main- 
tains, from an analytical and theoretical point of view, that 
mankind are not deluded in claiming that they perceive fact 
and truthy and that what they call their perceptions are true 
perceptions of those very things which they say that they 
perceive. 

Some old writers have described this radical doctrine which 
Perceptionalism supports as that of "the reliability of those 
faculties which God has given us." This is a fair definition ; 
but it should be understood that the reference to our Maker 
in it is not presented in proof of the doctrine, but simpl}' to 
indicate that trustworthiness is claimed only for well-known and 
actually existing faculties, and not for any faculties the concep- 
tion of which is peculiar to some philosophic school. 

The word " perception" is sometimes limited in its applica- 
tion : we now use it in its most unrestricted meaning. For we 
have perceptions of simple fact and perceptions of necessary 
relations ; presentational perceptions and inferential percep- 
tions ; the perceptions of sense and of consciousness, and per- 
ceptions concomitant of these ; the perceptions of the intuitive, 
and those of the discursive, reason : we perceive what is true 
actuallstically and what is true hj-pothetically ; we perceive 
the ix)ssible and the necessary', and the contingent and the 
probable. 

Our doctrine is that all these perceptions, when made by a 
sound mind and under proper conditions, are trustworthy' ; and 
our philosoph}' finds justification for this doctrine in the critical 
investigation of every mode of human cognition or conviction. 
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Ferceptionalisin does not assert that the mind of man is 
infallible. On the contrary, recognizing the frequent recur- 
rence of error, it seeks to understand the sources and laws 
of mistaken belief as well as those of. correct belief. But it 
emphasizes the truth that man is capable of knowledge, or well- 
grounded certaint}^ about many things; and that where this 
is not attainable, he may often wisely form a judgment of 
probability. 

We allow that the dogmatic statement of this truth, even 
thongh accompanied by arguments showing its excellence and 
reasonableness, could scarcely be entitled a system of phi- 
losophy. If, however, the reliabilit3' of our faculties became 
evident as the last result of an exhaustive analysis of the phe- 
nomena of the intellect, then, in the system thus evolved, we 
say that there would be a philosophy worthy of the name. 

We trust that the discussions now again, in simpler form, 
presented to the public, may once more be welcomed as an 
attempt in the right direction. 

For some time past our country has been invaded by two 
systems of speculation, which, like an army with two wings ex- 
tended in martial arra3*, have threatened to subdue America 
either to a materialistic or to an idealistic agnosticism. But 
the educated thought of this land cannot be permanently aflccted 
by theories which resolve our commonest and most assured 
convictions into doubt and unbelief. It is our confident ex- 
pectation that some such system as that which we have named 
Perceptionalism will be the philosophy of the future in these 

United States. 

£• J. H. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
May 28, 1885. 
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Thibteek years ago, a treatise entitled ^^The Perception- 
alist" was placed in the hands of Robert Carter, then the oldest 
living publisher in New York City, and then, as always, one of 
the best and noblest of men. He objected to the designation 
*^ Perceptionalist," because of its novelty, and because it could 
not be found in any dictionary. In deference to his judgment, 
the name was changed; after which one, and then another, 
edition of the book, under the title ^^ Mental Science," was 
issued by Robert Carter and Brothers. 

Meanwhile the term ^^Perceptional ism" has been used for 
a dozen years to distinguish a system of philosophy, and has 
found its way into some of the dictionaries. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the present opportunity, it is only 
proper that the book should appear under its original name. 
This seems the more expedient because, in the present edition, 
the treatise is preceded by a dissertation in which Perception- 
alism is defined, and in which the leading doctrines of Per- 
ceptionalism are briefly stated. 

After the necessity for the present issue became apparent, 
the author reviewed " Mental Science" carefully, to determine 
what changes were needed in the text, or if any additions were 
desirable. He found that only a few unimportant alterations 
were called for. These have been maiie ; and he now offers 
*^The Perceptionalist " to the public as the best text-book 
within his power to produce. 
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As this work is specially designed for use in colleges and 
univerBities, it may not be out of place to state the way in 
which it has been found most serviceable in an Eastern college 
and in a Western university. The writer has been influenced 
by consideration for a class of students whose instruction in 
Mental Science must be limited to about fifty exercises in the 
lecture room. To meet their needs, he has sometimes omitted 
those portions of the book which are printed in smaller type. 

But another method, suggested by the peculiar plan of the 
book, has been tried for several years, and has proved very 
satisfactory. For, after the first seven or eight chapters 
(which are introductory), the treatise may be said to consist 
of two parts or volumes, each of which relates to one broad 
view, or aspect, of the phenomena and faculties of the mind. 
The first of these volumes begins definitely with Chapter X., 
and is based on the division of our mental powers into the 
Primary and the Secondary. Thought (or Conception) and 
Belief (or Conviction) are called the primary powers, because 
the exercise of them is the essential and ultimate work of the 
intellect; while Attention and Acquisition, Reproduction and 
Association, Analysis and Synthesis, Abstraction and General- 
ization, are secondary powers, because their function is to 
modify the workings of Thought and Conviction and to render 
them efficient. 

Of course, "Thought" here, as opposed to "Conviction," 
signifies mere thought, — the mere power of having ideas. 

The peculiar doctrines of PercepUonalism are presented 
chiefly in the first part, or volume, of the treatise. The second 
volume, beginning with Chapter XXX., regards mental life as 
divisible into three Grand Phases, — the Perceptive, or Pres- 
entational; the ReprodQctive, or Representational; and the 
Discursive, or Rational, — each of which is a resultant of the 
activity, under determining conditions, of both the Primary 
and the Secondary powers of mind. The course of discussion 
thus introduced, no less than that of the first volume, brings 
under survey all the phenomena of the intellect But it con- 
siders the concrete forms of mental life, and seeks to under- 
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stand these while keeping in remembrance the principles and 
laws elucidated in the first volume. It will be noticed that the 
order ol thought in this second series of chapters agrees with 
that commonly followed by textrbooks in mental philosophy. 

Finally, the treatise closes with two chapters based on yet 
another logical division, whereby the fundamental Elements of 
both Thought and Belief are distinguished as the Experiential 
and the Intuitional. 

Such being the construction of the book, the author has been 
led to make it the foundation of two somewhat independent 
courses of instruction. He has employed the first twenty-nine 
chapters, together with some lectures, for a twelve weeks' 
course ; and he has given another twelve weeks' course in con- 
nection with the first seven chapters and with the concluding 
portion of the book beginning with Chapter XXX. 

These courses are so independent that a student can take 
either of them without taking the other, while, at the same 
time, they are so supplementary to each other that every stu- 
dent who has the time should take both. As a matter of fact, 
most students of the University of Washington who have taken 
one of these courses have elected the other also. 

The above method is especially commended to any professor 
who can devote himself to philosophical instruction with more 
than ordinary thoroughness, and who may wish to supplement 
the chapters of the book with lectures of his own. 

£. J. H. 

Sbattlb, Washtkotok, 
October 15, 1898. 



PERCEPTIONALISM, 



A PREFATORY DISSERTATION- 

1. The word *' perception," in its ordinary meaning and 
widest application, signifies the correct apprehension of fact or 
tnith. On this basis, that philosophy which examines and 
explains perceptions as such^ may be styled Perceptionalism. 
Let as discuss this name and give some reasons for the use of 
it; and let us consider the nature of the philosophy which it 
designates. 

The Latin preposition *'per,'* like its English equivalent 
*« through," often indicates instrumentality, or agency, as in 
the maxim "Qui facit per alium, facit per se" ; but "per" 
never has this meaning when used as a prefix in the composi- 
tion of words. It then signifies either movement through or 
over some place, as in the verbs peragro^ peramhvlo^ permitto^ 
pemimpo^ or else thoroughness in the performance of some 
action, as in the verbs pereo^ perfero, perficio, pemego^ pemosco. 
This last thought — thoroughness — is the ordinary signification 
of " per" as a prefix, and is that belonging to it in the words 
" perceive " and " perception." 

The verb "percipere" and the noun "perceptio" originally 
meant any thorough taking of a thing, so as to bring it within 
one's possession. In the seventeenth chapter of Cato Major, 
Cicero speaks of the " perceptio fructuum," or harvesting of 
fruits; and, in the same chapter, he says " Themistocles om- 
nium civium perceperat nomina " ; that is, Themistocles had 
learnt, or mastered, the names of all the citizens. These quo- 
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tations illustrate the transfer of the word from a physical to a 
psychical application. But "percipere," as indicating intellec- 
tual apprehension, does not always, nor even generally, include 
memorizing; as it does when Themistocles is said to have 
learnt the names of his fellow-citizens. Ordinarily with the 
Romans this word signified simply tlie cognition of fact or truth; 
and especially, when they spoke of perceiving a thing by the 
senses or by the mind, they used language just as we do; they 
meant that psychical operation by which one comes to know 
that a thing is, or what it is, or that it would be, or what it 
would be. And this is a very natural use of language ; for when 
we have gained the knowledge of any fact or truth, we may 
then be said to have taken something into our possession, 
whether we retain it afterwards in our memory or not. 

In short, perception and cognition are two names for the same 
process. They differ in that perception emphasizes the thought 
of the process more than that of the result, while cognition 
emphasizes the thought of the result more than that of the pro- 
cess. But perception always terminates in knowledge, and is 
therefore cognition ; no act or process is called perceptive ex- 
cept on the assumption that it produces absolute and well- 
founded conviction. 

2. These statements will be confirmed if we consider the 
different modes of perception which occur in our daily experi- 
ence. There are three simple modes of immediate cognition. 
Men perceive their own bodies and bodily affections and tiie 
immediate causes of these affections; such cognition is the 
beginning of all sense^perceptian. They perceive their own 
souls as in activity, as thinking, feeling, or willing ; this we call 
consciousness^ or internal perception. Then, in connection 
with bodily and mental phenomena, they perceive spacial, tem- 
poral, causal, and other relations ; and, along with these rela- 
tions, certain fundamenta on which they rest, such as spaces, 
times and changes. All such cognitions may be distiuguished 
as concomitant perceptions^ because they accompany those of 
sense-perception and consciousness. Thus, there are thr^e 
simple modes of immediate perception. 
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We also form compov,nd immediate perception$^ especially of 
external objects; and these prepare the way for inferenticU, or 
^^ acquired*' perception. The boy bom blind, who obtained 
sight through a surgical operation, could not at first distin* 
guish the cat from the dog visually, though he could tactually. 
Catching the cat one day, he passed his hands oyer her, and 
identified what he felt with what he saw. Then he set her down 
and said, ^^ So, puss, I shall know you another time." Here a 
concomitant perception compounded the cognitions of sight and 
touch ; and evidently a basis for subsequent inference was se- 
oored by means of that compositional cognition. Hereafter, 
whether puss be seen in the daytime or handled in the dark, 
the same knowledge will be obtained through one sense which 
originally resulted from the use of two. All our ordinary sense- 
perceptions are more or less '^ acquired " ; and some of them, 
such as determinations by the eye of the distance, size, and 
shape of remote objects, are quite complex judgments. 

More evidently, though not more really, inferential than the 
ordinary discriminations of sense are those rational perceptions 
by which things are seen as necessarily or probably or possibly 
consequent upon given antecedents. Here, perhaps, it would 
be more literal to say that a thing is inferentially perceived 
when it is necessary, and that, in other cases, we only perceive 
tiiat it may probably or possibly exist ; yet, even in these cases, 
we speak of perception if the judgment be made correctly. 
Because we may know that a thing is probable or possible. 

All rational perceptions are related to our presentational cog« 
nitions, and seem consequent upon them. For in the immedi- 
ate cognitions of fact we perceive, not merely simple fact, but 
also, by a concomitant cognition, various necessary relations 
according to which one fact is conditioned upon, or connected 
with, another. This prepares us for logical inference ; so that 
afterwards, when a necessitant, or a necessary condition, 
appears, we can infer a necessary or a possible consequent, 
such as the case calls for. 

Then, too, we must mention that important mode of rational 
perception which takes place even in the absence of any ante- 
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cedent. For the mind, using that power of conception which 
deals with things that are not as if they were, makes inferences 
from supposed or imaginary premises. Therefore we recog- 
nize hypothetical as well ds actualistic perception^ and hypotheti- 
cal as well as actualistic knowledge. 

8. Now, as every mode of perception — whether it be presen- 
tational or inferential, whether it be actualistic or hypothetical 
— claims to be a mode of cognition and to result in knowledge, 
it is plain that the doctrine which explains perceptions as such 
must assert and maintain the reliability of our perceptions. In 
other words, Perceptionalism must teach that what men call 
their perceptions are true perceptions, and that what men know 
they truly know, and that these positions are justified by the 
thorough examination of both thought and fact. 

It may cause astonishment to some that any system should 
set forth such teaching as distinctively its own. It may be 
asked, ^^ Do not all philosophers accept the perceptions of man- 
kind as veritable cognitions? Is it not presumptuous in one 
school to assert that this doctrine is specially and pre-eminently 
the result of its own investigations ? '* We reply that the past 
history of philosophy, and the condition of philosophy at the 
present time, warrant the statement that all the more celebrated 
systems^ both of ancient and of modem days^ conflict more or 
less with the ordinary convictions of mankind ; and by far the 
greater part of the speculative talent of the existing generation 
not only rejects the radical idea of Perceptionalism, but con- 
siders that idea a mark of intellectual shallowness. The popu- 
lar philosophies of to-day, while differing from each other, are 
wonderfully agreed in explaining away various fundamental be- 
liefs. Who are more antagonistic than the Associationalists of 
England and the Idealists of Germany ? Yet both teach that 
we have no proper knowledge of an external and material 
world ; both declare that space and time are mental products, 
and not things which have independent natures of their own ; 
and, according to both, substances, powers, the relation of 
cause and effect, and necessitudinal connections generally, are 
merely forms of conception. 
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Then, too, particalar schools of philosophy, in their very 
points of variance from each other, are at variance also with 
the jadgments of mankind. Materialism, in saying that the 
sonl is composed of a multiplicity of molecules, and that its 
life is the action of these molecules, denies that unity of the 
human spirit in which all men believe ; on the other hand, Pan- 
theism denies the well-known multiplicity of agents and objects 
in the universe, asserting that there is one only substance. 

4. In view of the history of speculation, the student of 
theories might even question whether there is any thorough- 
going system which mainttiins the reliability of human cog< 
nitions. At the same time, if he were convinced that there is 
such a system, he could not refuse it the name Perceftion- 
ALisM. In every scheme of metaphysical philosophy, the 
theory of knowledge is the fundamental part, and that from 
which it is most expressively designated. We advocate the 
name ^^Perceptionalism," not only on the ground that there 
is a philosophy which should be known under this title, but 
also because we believe that the system thus distinguished is 
likely hereafter to receive more consideration than has been 
accorded to it heretofore. 

In ancient times there was no such system. Aristotle asserts 
that the beginning of all knowledge is that ^^ natural power 
of judgment whick is called perception** (Svvafiiv <rvfi<f>vTov xpi" 
rucrfv rjv KoXovcriv oto^i^o-tv) ; but he did not investigate our first 
c<^nitions so as to determine their content and establish 
their correctness. The Stoics held that 010^170-19, or the imme- 
diate perception of fact, is the origin of knowledge and the 
criterion of truth; and this same doctrine was taught by the 
Epicureans. Moreover, both these schools, agreeing with 
the Aristotelians, declared that man*s rational perceptions are 
reliable; though they allowed that reason may err, and taught 
that mistakes in perception are to be attributed, not to the 
senses, but to judgment, or inference. Both also went farther 
than the Aristotelians in exalting aUrOrfO'ti — in this connection 
signifying specifically presentational perception — as the source 
of knowledge; with this doctrine, they opposed Platonism on 
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the one hand, and Scepticism on the other. Yet neither tiie 
Stoic nor the Epicurean system attained a permanent saccess; 
neither proved sufficient to resist the Neoplatonism and Mys- 
ticism of the first centuries of the Christian era. 

In subsequent times, Scholasticism, applying Aristotelian 
ideas to the doctrines of the Church, showed great dialectic 
power, but added little to scientific knowledge. Finally, after 
the theolc^ical awakening of the sixteenth century, came the 
speculative activity of the seventeenth ; and towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, in the year 1689, John Locke gave 
to the world the beginning of a great philosophy. 

5. Locke founds all knowledge on ^^ experience," and has, 
theref(M«, been styled the founder of an '^ empirical," or asso- 
ciationalist, philosophy; but erroneously. By ^^ experience " 
Locke means simply presetUaJtional perception^ — the aUrOrio'vi * 
of Aristotie, and of the Stoics; ^^ sensation and reflection" are 
the names which he gives to the outward and to the inward 
modes of this perception. Moreover, he teaches that the per- 
ception of necessary relations occurs in connection with the 
cognition of simple fact, and is absolutely and objectively 
intuitive. These initial principles of Perceptionalism were ob- 
tained by Locke from the critical observation of the phenomena 
of mind. Yet his *' Treatise on Human Understanding," de- 
fective in the development and yet more in the expression of 
its thought, did not save the eighteenth century from the Asso- 
ciationalism of Hartley, the Idealism of Berkeley, and the 
Scepticism of Hume. 

In opposition to these destructive theories, the '^Essays" of 
Thomas Reid, the Glasgow professor, were written towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. In these the natural force of 
the ordinary convictions of mankind was powerfully directed 

* Af<r^<rir with the Greeks referred pre-eminentlv, bnt not exclasirelj, to 
■ense-perception. Aristotle speaks of reason as a higher kind of afo^^tf ; 
and also of the moral faculty ia the same waj. Thas, in his Ethics we read : 
"TovTo irp&f T&\Aa (Sm roGt iyBpwwots Xiiop, rh fi6pop dyaBov «ai kokov koX 
itiealov Ko* dHUov xai r&y &\\uy aXaOiiaiy Hx'iy.** The verbs alffddyofuu, »ent!o 
and perceive, all have aboat the same significance and the same breadth of 
application. 
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against the subtle errors of that day. But the thought of R^id 
is lacking in theoretic discrimination and construction. He 
often assumes first principles, sometimes, leaves difficulties 
unexplained, and can scarcely be said to have produced a 
philosophic system. His excellence and his deficiency are both 
expressed when he is characterized as '^ the apostle of common 
sense." Mightily defending the truth, he left it as he found it, 
without analysis and without systematization. 

6. During this nineteenth century some advance has been 
made by eminent philosophers, who have called themselves In* 
tuitionalists. Their writings thoroughly discuss both original 
(or presentational) and acquired (or inferential) perception; 
and also throw much light on those immediate cognitions of 
necessai-y truth which, because they take place hypothetically 
as well as actualistically, and in the absence as well as in the 
presence of objects, have been called *^^^ intuitions of the 
mind.** Nevertheless, so far as we can learn, no teacher of 
Intuitionalism has succeeded in founding a school in which, like 
the patriarch, ^^ he will command his children after him." Am- 
bitious pupils, however carefully instructed, do not become per- 
manent disciples. They read and study further — as they ought 
to do — and then are more or less influenced by some imposing 
and skOfully constructed system of error. 

We ascribe this to the narrowness and incompleteness of In- 
tuitionalism. Correct, so far as it goes, it is but the commence- 
ment of a philosophy. Its teachings regarding the immediate 
perception of fact and the necessary relations of fact should be 
united with others, equally important, concerning the rational 
and discursive intellect, and concerning thought and conviction 
in general. In short, with sincere « respect and consideration 
both for ancient tradition and for modern theory, we assert the 
need of a new and comprehensive elaboration of mental science. 

The name ** Intuitionalism " of late years has been very prop* 
erly abandoned as the designation of a system of philosophy ; it 
is not only confined in its suggestions, but is also affected with 
an obscurity arising from the ambiguities of the word ^^ intui- 
tion." And the name '* Realism," which some propose, is yet 

h 
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more unsatisfactory. This title belongs historically to the doc- 
trine of the reality of " universals " — a doctrine rejected by 
those who would now call themselves Realists. It also fur- 
nishes ground for quibbling controversy. For those philoso- 
phers who reject the ordinary beliefs of men do not admit that 
they deny reality. They say, "The question is not, 'Is there 
reality? ' but ' What is it? ' and ' How shall we think about it? ' " 
And they protest against the settlement of such questions dog- 
matically, or in any other way than by a process of critical 
investigation. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that a most important class 
of human perceptions — including general judgments, and 
among these axioms, or the principiated intuitions of neces- 
sary sequences — do not, properly speaking, assert reality, 
but only hypothetical truth. 

7. On the whole, Perceptionalism appears to be the best 
designation for a philosophy which teaches that man's im- 
mediate or intuitive convictions are never mistaken, and that, 
under certain conditions and limitations, even his inferential 
conclusions may be relied upon. For us, this name defines a 
system of doctrines to which scientific method leads, and which, 
we believe, is destined to be generally accepted by thinking men. 
At the same time we are far from saying that the doctrines of 
Perceptionalism have reached perfection or completion; that 
would be too great a claim. We assert only that many leading 
positions have been established, and that the future of this 
system is assured beyond a peradventure. 

Some learned professors condemn this confidence of ours as 
that of '' a rustic philosopher who has never adequately studied 
the deeper phases of the cognitive problem " ; and many others 
regard a system which prefers the views of the vulgar to those 
of illustrious theorizers to be of very dubious value. It must 
even be acknowledged that a certain presumption against our 
philosophy is natural and reasonable. We trust, however, that 
we shall not be excluded from a candid and attentive hearing 
while stating some doctrines in the connected assertion of which 
Perceptionalism may — as we think — not only claim to be a 
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system, but also challenge comparison with other systems. We 
shall simply state these doctrines, without discussing them at 
any length. 

8. First of all, we need scarcely say that Perceptionalism 
agrees with assertive, and differs from sceptical, systems in 
holding that there is aiLch a thing aa knowledge^ and that some 
things are self-evident^ or immediately cognizable. For, as 
Aristotle says, it is folly to seek proof for everything. If there 
be knowledge at all — if we have absolute and well-founded con- 
viction about anything — some knowledge must be immediate, 
or ^' intuitive" ; and other knowledge must be consequent upon 
that. Therefore earnest thinkers seldom ask, ^^ Is there knowl* 
edge?" but "What is knowledge ?" and also, "How do we 
know?" and, " What do we know?" 

9. Again, Perceptionalism teaches that cognition — and, in 
particular, cognition by the senses — is an extremely different 
thing from sensation. Cognition is an intellectual operation; 
sensation is a feeling — a psychical commotion — produced by 
the action of the nerves upon the spirit. Sense-perception is 
conditioned on sensation because it involves a cognition of the 
sensation, but it does not include the sensation. The cogni- 
tion of the sensation, but not the sensation itself, is an element 
in sense-perception. In order to perceive the acidity of a 
lemon, this juicy fruit must be applied to the tongue so as to 
produce a specific feeling. Thereupon — and in one and the 
same act — we perceive the sensation and its causal correlative. 

The thought, or conception, of a sensation should not be 
identified with the sensation. The thought of the feeling of 
sourness, or of the feeling of hunger or thirst, or heat or cold, 
or hardness or softness, is a different thing from that feeling ; 
so, likewise, the cognition of a sensation is not the sensation. 
Therefore, the a/st of sense-perception does not include the sensa- 
tion^ hut only the cognition of it^ together with that of its cuuse. 

Some corporeal sensibilities — especially the visual — are so 
delicate and so intellectual in their use that their character as 
feelings is eclipsed by their service as the instruments of per- 
ception ; yet, even in such cases, we distinguish the feeling 
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from our cognition of it. For example, the pleasure derived 
from certain senBations of color arises from feeling rather than 
from perception. 

But if thought and sensation are things radically different, 
then the teachings of Sensationalism must be rejected ; for this 
doctrine affirms that cognition, memory, conception, imagina- 
tion, and intellectual activity of every kind, are either bodily 
feelings or the reproduction and refinement of such feelings. 
Not only so, we must reject also, that more specious theory 
which speaks of '^ the sensational elements of knowledge," and 
according to which sense-perception is the combined action of 
the reason and the sensibility. The error involved in this 
theory is double, and is the beginning of further error. For no 
one can rightly explain sense-perception if he do not see both 
that sensation is not, and that the cognition of the sensation is, 
a constituent part of the perception ; and no one can correctly 
understand tlie nature of tJiougfU in general who fails to see that 
sense-perception, though conditioned on sensation, is wholly in'- 
tellectuat, and contains no sensational element whatever. 

10. In the next place, Perceptional ism distinctly recc^nizes 
that mode of cognition which we have called concomitant per- 
ception. Our bodily parts and things in contact with them be- 
come known to us in sense-perception, and this originates our 
knowledge of material substances and qualities. Consciousness 
reveals the soul and its powers in various states and operations ; 
and thus our acquaintance with the spiritual world begins. By 
concomitant perception we learn of things which are less 
directly, though not less immediately, perceived than are the 
objects of sense-perception and consciousness. For example, 
the relations of both material and spiritual things, and those 
portions of space and time which are immediately related to 
one's body and one's soul, are perceived concomitantly. 

Neither this mode of perception nor the objects of it can be 
properly recognized by those who hold that sense-perception 
and consciousness are the only modes of immediate cognition, 
and who confine the former of these to things that can be 
touched or felt, and the latter to the experiences of one's own 
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spirit. But many authors, following Locke, say that space and 
time, and the relations of space and time — as also quantity and 
change and their relations — are truly perceived along with the 
more direct objects of our cognition. These writers teach also 
that space is known in connection with sense-perception, and 
time in connection with consciousness. All such should wel- 
come the doctrine- of concomitant perception as an improved 
statement of the truth. For time is not perceived easdusively in 
connection with consciouanessy nor space exclusively in connection 
with sense-perception. Both are perceived along with both 
modes of cognition, and by means of a cognition of their own. 

This concomitant perception does not differ from that which 
it accompanies in its nature, but only in its objects and 
in the fact that these are viewed, as it were, obliquely. The 
cognition of these objects, like all other cognition, takes 
place when we both conceive of them and recognize their 
reality. For spaces, times, changes, and relations, though 
insubstantial and powerless things, are objects, or entities ; for 
they exist, and their existence is perceived as truly as that of 
substantial agents and of the powers and operations of such 
agents. 

Concomitant perception may be easily illustrated. Let a 
man grasp a warm wooden ball with one hand, and, at the same 
time or soon after, a cold metallic ball with the other hand. He 
now perceives, not only the sensations of weight and touch and 
temperature, and the balls as causative of them, but also each 
hand and the ball in it as in contact with one another. He 
perceives, further, that his hands and the balls in them have 
separate positions in space. He compares and contrasts, as to 
their points of likeness and unlikeness, the facts given by his 
right hand with those given by his left. And he recognizes that 
the parts of this experiment take place contemporaneously or 
saceessively, as the case may be. Moreover, not only the 
hands and the balls, but also all the relations observed, together 
with the space and time and other relata, are as truly and as 
surely perceived as are the sensations of weight and touch and 
temperature. By this perception of those entities and relations 
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which are immediately connected with his own personality, man 
becomes qualified for the knowledge of the Universe. 

Thus, teaching concomitant perception, we oppose the doc- 
trine that space and time and change and relation, and even 
substance and power, are not entities at all, but merely modes 
of thinking ; and we challenge the advocates of this doctrine to 
show either that concomitant cognition is not as much a fact of 
experience as any other mode of cognition, or that there is any 
good reason for distrusting its most positive assertions. 

11. In the fourth place, Perceptionalism teaches that every 
cognition^ however simple^ contains two elements^ which may 
be distinguished as tJurugJU and beliefs or as conception and 
conviction. 

Here terms are used technically, though as nearly as possible 
in conformity with common usage. By thought, or conception, 
we mean that intellectual activity in which we have the idea of 
a thing, and also of its existence or of its non-existence ; and 
in connection with which we may, or we may not, believe in its 
existence, or in its non-existence. By belief, or con\'iction, we 
mean that confidence in the existence, or in the non-existence, 
of a thing which, under certain conditions, arises in the mind 
either intuitively or inferentially. 

That there is a radical distinction between thought and belief, 
as thus described, seems clear enough ; but most philosophers 
fail to see this distinction. Very often conviction is taken to be 
either a vivid and persistent mode of conception or a peculiar 
combination of conceptions. Many, adopting a teaching of 
Aristotle, make existence to be a conjunction, or a relatedness, 
of things, and belief a corresponding synthesis of thoughts. 
The truth is that belief is an intellectual activity wholly sui 
generis ; it is not thought, though it is conditioned on thought ; 
it is a confidence which may, or may not, accompany an idea or 
combination of ideas. 

This confidence admits of a variety of degrees, but it does 
not have that marvellous correspondence with the nature, or 
form, of things which characterizes thought, and which may be 
styled "the objectivity of thought." The lowest degree of 
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conriction is presumption, or guesswork; the highest, absolute 
certainty. Knowledge (of which cognition is the initial act) is 
absolute and well-grounded certainty. 

Moreover, there are two modes of convtetum, the actualistie 
and the hypothetical. The former of these is belief in the 
primary and literal sense; the latter is a preparatory and 
provisional confidence in connection with the thought of a con- 
sequent as related to the supposed antecedent. These modes of 
conviction differ radically. The hypothetical knowledge that 
a thing would be so is even entirely consistent with the 
actualistie knowledge that it is not so. Those philosophers who 
misapprehend the distinction between thought and belief some- 
times also fail to distinguish hypothetical from actualistie 
knowledge. 

12. * This brings us to another point in Perceptionalism, 
namely : tJie essence of belief lies in the merUai assertion of the 
existence^ or of the non-existence^ of something. Every belief 
may be expressed by a proposition ; and there are two kinds of 
propositions, the presentential and the inherential. The former 
asserts the existence, or the non-existence, of the subject of 
the proposition; for example, ^' Bread exists" and *' Bread 
does not exist," or, as we more frequently say, '^ There is 
bread," and ^* There is no bread " ; the latter asserts the exist- 
ence, or the non-existence, of the predicate. For example, 
•'The bread is sweet" and "The bread is not sweet." For 
these sentences assume the existence of the subject, and assert 
the existence, and the non-existence, of the predicate in its 
relation to the subject. 

It is astonishing that this amount of propositions^ though self 
evident in its simplicity^ is not to he found in the writings of any 
authority^ whether ancient or m.odem. All logicians, from Aris- 
totle down, have been inaccurate in their analysis of assertive 
thought. Their theories have been preparative to this doctrine, 
which, we think, must be accepted as a final statement. 

It should be noticed that existence and non-existence, though 
not things, or entities, are not mere thoughts, but, in their own 
way, objects of thought. For if a thing exists, it is a fact that 
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it exists ; and, if it does not exist, it is a fact that it does not 
exist. This last statement does not mean literally that aa 
entity is ever non-existent ; for in order to be truly the subject 
of an assertion an entity must exist ; and it would be absurd 
that what exists is at the same time non-existent. It is only 
asserted that non-existence may be a fact in a case in which an 
entity might be supposed to be ; which idea is also expressed 
occasionally by the term " non-entity." 

Let us note also that the word " non-existence " is only a 
relative designation^ and does not inxLiccUe a compound nature* 
Non-existence, no less than existence, is an absolutely simple 
objectuality. It is named ^' non-existence" because its whole 
importance lies in its diversity from existence, and noG in its 
own nature. 

The definition of belief as the mental assertion of existence 
or non-existence applies also to our knowledge of fact or truth, 
knowledge being absolute and well-founded belief. This same 
definition, also, explains judgment, the initial act of belief, 
and cognition, the initial act of knowledge. For philosophers 
necessarily use the words belief and judgment in a very com- 
prehensive sense. 

If, now, the essence of belief, judgment, knowledge, and cog- 
nition be the assertive use of existential thought, what shall we 
say of the theory that perceptive judgment, or the cognition of 
fact, is a synthesis of representations (or appearances) under 
some category of conception, whereby the experiences of the 
mind are reduced to this or that mode of unity ? What of the 
definition that '^ the union of representations in one's conscious- 
ness is judgment'*? (Mahaffey's Kant) And of Kant's own 
words, ^' So finde ich, dass ein Urtheil nichts Anderes sei, als 
die Art gegebene Erkenntnisse zur objectiven Einheit der Apper- 
ception zu bringen " ? Tliis theory misses the point altogether. 

A synthesis of tJiought mostly conditions judgment ; but it is 
not judgment. A synthesis may be perfected without any judg- 
ment asserting that synthesis ; and, when such judgment takes 
place, it is not a uniting of things in thought ; it is the asser- 
tion that things do — or do not — exist in the combination 
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conceived of. Such is the ordinary perceptive, or cognitive, 
judgment ; and other forms of judgment — the hypothetical and 
the problematic — are to be explained in a similar way. The 
essence of all judgment is not synthesis, but assertion. 

13. Another important teaching of Perceptionalism re- 
lates specially to inferential judgment, and may be stated &s 
follows : The fundamental principle of inference and reasoning 
is tluU of Antecedent and Consequent ; and the metaphysical 
ba^ of this principle is the Law of Conditioiis, 

By a condition we mean a necessary condition — a sine qua 
non — that without which a thing cannot exist, and which, there- 
fore, is logically necessary if the thing conditioned exist. 

Necessary relations — and therefore, also, conditions — belong 
to the very nature of things, and consequently pervade the con- 
stitution of the universe. Conditions are either causal, consti- 
tutive, or concomitant. All things within the universe exist 
both as conditioning and as conditioned. But space, time, and 
God, which are conditions of the universe, are free from causal 
conditions. 

"When any condition of a thing is known to exist, we say 
that tJie thing is possible so far as that condition is concerned; 
and we call that condition, or whatever may contain it, an an- 
tecedent of possibility. Thus if a man be rich, or in any way a 
man of property, he may own feal estate, or personal property, 
or both. 

Necessary conditions, though not necessitative, may be said 
to have a necessitative force; for logical necessitants are con- 
stituted from them. Thus, a coat would certainly be made if 
there were not only cloth, buttons, thread, and other materials, 
but also a tailor and his implements and proper opportunity 
and inducement A logical necessitant, or tchatever contains it, is 
an antecedent of necessity. For example, if a mineral specimen 
be metallic, of a certain specific gravity, of a certain color, and 
have certain chemical qualities, we conclude that it is gold. 

It matters not, for the purposes of inference, whether a 
necessity be absolute or relative — whether it belong to the 
nature of things or to some instituted arrangement. But dem- 
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onstration from relative necessity presupposes that no adequate 
power interferes to prevent the sequence ; under which state of 
things the relative becomes the absolute. 

Necessity, widely conceived, is of two modes ; the necessity 
to be and the necessity not to be. Each presents a fact 
unalterably connected with an antecedent fact But negative 
necessity is commonly distinguished as impossibility. So also 
impossibility, widely conceived, is either impossibility to be or 
impossibility not to be, the latter of these being commonly 
called necessity. All this is taught by Aristotle. 

Probability arises when an antecedent ofpossibUUy is certain 
to be completed into an antecedent of necessity in one or other of 
a plurality of way s^ no one of which can be expected more than 
another, and when a given proportion of the possible alterna- 
tive consequents have a common character. The consequent 
of probability is conceived of and asserted as having that 
character. 

Contingency, as distinguished from possibility, is an indeter- 
minaJte probability^ the ratio of the chances not being settled. 
Both contingency and probability arise from a combination of 
necessity with possibility ; for there is a general necessary con- 
sequent which must be realized in some one of a number of 
possible forms, called chances. 

Let us note, also, that univSrsal propositions respecting logi- 
cal classes indicate laws of necessary sequence^ while particular 
assertions set forth contingent seqtcence. Logical classes are 
creations of the mind, and have their chief use in the statement 
of laws of inference. Hence, the " quantity " of propositions 
should be explained as a secondary expression of necessity and 
contingency — or, as logicians say, of modality. 

14. Our general survey of the doctrine of belief has brought 
before us a number of fundamental conceptions, each of which 
should be assigned its proper place in a theory of knowledge. 
These conceptions mostly present themselves in pairs, and may 
be expressed antithetically. For example, conviction is either 
actualistic or hypothetical, the former of these being pre-emi- 
nently belief and knowledge, and the latter a preparatory and 
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ministerial kind of confidence. Then, actualistic convictioii id 
either presentational or inferential; and inferential actualistic 
conviction is either apodeictic or problematic ; the problematic 
being either in possibility or in probability. Hypotheti- 
cal conviction is essentially inferential, and, like actualistic 
inference, is either apodeictic or problematic 

Necessity and possibility are the primary bases of inference. 
Probability and contingency result from a combination of these 
two bases. Necessity and impossibility are radically of the 
same nature with each other, and may be regarded as two 
aspects of the same thing. 

Hypothetical conviction differs from actualistic inference in 
that the antecedent is supposed, and not presented as real ; so 
that the consequent is only hypothetically asserted. The form 
and the sequence of thought are the same in' hypothetical as in 
actualistic inference. Both modes of conviction alike relate to 
existence and non-existence ; but, in the one, these are merely 
matters of conception ; in the other, they are facts, or realities, 
or are believed to be such. 

An hypothetical sequence becomes actualistic if the antece- 
dent be asserted as real ; this takes place in ^^ hypothetical " and 
^^ disjunctive^* syllogisms^ which, therefore, are actualistic in 
their total operation. 

Hypothetical assertion may be either individual or general, 
according to the character of its antecedent, or subject. All 
general principles are hypotJietical sequences; and they are either 
necessary or contingent. They are expressed, in categorical 
assertion, either with the " must " and " may " of the " modal 
proposition, or by the " all" and the " some" of the " pure 
proposition. ** QxmntUy^** universal and particular ^^ is only an 
expression of modality, 

15. This exposition of the forms of thought employed in 
judgment seems plain enough. But clearly, if these forms have 
been rightly presented, they are not so many co-ordinate, inde- 
pendent, and ultimate modes of conception, but the diverse and 
variously related members of a system. They do not lie side 
by side like the panels of a door or the panes of a window ; 
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they resemble rather the unequal branches of a genealogical 
tree, or the parts of a complicated machine. 

Therefore, also, we say that Kant's twelve " categories " can- 
not be accepted as fu^rnishing an instructive tahtdaiion of the 
ultimate forms of judgment. Had they been proposed as 
a primary and tentative enumeration of assertive modes of 
thought, with a view to the commencement of scientific analysis, 
they might not have been altogether worthless. But as the result 
of " an analysis of the elements of human reason," that table 
of categories, in four sets of three each, is an egregious blunder. 
It is not only founded on the false theory that judgment is the 
faculty which gives unity to our ideas by bringing them together 
under certain general forms of conception, but it fails to classify 
judgments according to their tnie differences. Mistaking the 
superficial for the fundamental, it is defective and misleading 
in the extreme, and is the beginning of an endless and hopeless 
confusion. 

For the better exhibition of the truth concerning forms of 
judgment (or mental assertion) we shall subjoin to the present 
dissertation a table showing the different modes of belief or 
conviction and their relatedness to one another. 

16. Yet again, Perceptionalism teaches that general ideas are 
the product of generalization^ and general principles of princi- 
piation, and that there is no exception to this rule. Principiation 
is the generalization of sequences, and it involves more than 
the generalization of ideas, for it pertains only to illative propo- 
sitions and is accompanied by an hypothetical belief. 

The law according to which principiation takes place is that 
which justifies " reasoning from example,'' and may be called 
the homologic principle. It is that the same (that is, an ex- 
actly similar) consequent may be inferred upon the repetition 
of an antecedent already known to have that consequent. This 
presupposes that the human mind can perceive, in individual 
cases, the relation between antecedent and consequent, and also 
what elements are essential to the antecedent. 

Induction, or the generalization of '* the laws of nature," is 
one species of principiation; the formulation of ontological 
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principles is another. Metaphysical and mathematical axioms 
are generalizations from the perception of absolute necessities 
in individual cases ; these axioms are called self-evident because 
they are conceived and asserted with little consciousness of any 
mental process. 

The doctrine that aU things which exist are individuals^ and 
that general objects and truths are forms of thought con- 
structed from individual perceptions, was more definitely 
advocated by Locke than by preceding philosophers ; but it has 
always commended itself to sober-minded thinkers. According 
to this view Reason is not the birthplace of general notions and 
principles J but rather the worksJiop where they are manufactured 
and stored. It is an endowment of mental strength manifested, 
first, in the clear penetrative apprehension of individual facts 
and relations, and then in the analysis, generalization, and logi- 
cal development of the knowledge thus obtained. This concep- 
tion of the Rational Faculty may be humbler than that of the 
Novs of Plato, or the *'Pure Reason" of modern Idealism; 
yet, if it be the true conception, it is noble enough for us, and 
to be preferred to even the most imposing philosophical myth. 

These views of Reason and its objects consist with that dis- 
tinction which many make between ^cuvoficva and vovfieva, 
provided the former betaken to signify all observable actualities 
(including substances, powers, spaces, times, and relations), 
and the latter to signify all the objects of rational cognition or 
conception. For then vov/acvo, when they are individual, are 
simply <l>aLv6fi€va rationally and clearly understood ; and, when 
they are general, they are merely abstract conceptions derived 
from the perception of the <^aivoft€va. But, if by ff^ouvo/xeva be 
meant only things whichc an affect the senses, and the implication 
be that no other are immediately perceived, and if by vov^eva be 
meant the objects of rational conception, and the implication be 
tliat these are things of a different description from objects im- 
mediately perceived, then we discard both vovfitva and <f>ai.v6fi€va 
as metaphysical fictions and the embodiments of error. 

17. Finally, we claim that Perceptionalism is the basis of a 
reliable ontology. In other words, it introduces satisfactory 
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theories concerning 'Hhe nature of things" — concerning the 
constitation of the Universe — and concerning God. This suc- 
cess is the result both of the positive, and of the negative, 
doctrines of this system. Those who find the beginnings of 
knowledge in immediate presentational cognition build on a firm 
foundation ; and when, in addition to this, they ignore all a priori 
assumptions of every kind, they may be confident that patient in- 
vestigation will enable them to distinguish truth from falsehood. 

Some ontological principles, obtained from our immediate 
perceptions, have been already mentioned, as, for example, that 
individuality is the necessary property of everything that exists, 
generality being ascribable only to certain thought-objects 
which have no existence. We have seen also that all things are 
subject to '^ conditions," so that the Universe is permeated with 
a network of necessary relations. And we have found that the 
Law of Conditions is tlie philosophical basis of possibility and 
impossibility, of necessity, contingency, and probability. 

We now add that PerceptioncUism obtains the caJtegories^ or 
supreme genera^ of Being from tlie analysis of our immediate 
individual cognitions, these being the origin and ground of aU 
human knowledge; and it proposes the following eight Cate- 
gories, namely. Space and Time, Substance and Power, Action 
and Change, Quantity and Relation. All these, together with 
their negations, are perceived in- connection with one's own 
spirit and one's own body; and nothing can be conceived of 
that is not either one of these or a combination of more than 
one ; nor can anything exist except according to the nature and 
laws of these eight forms of entity. 

Moreover, as these kinds of entity differ from one another, 
we cannot say that, because each is an entity, therefore there is 
only one mode of entity, or only one entity. In like manner 
those who perceive two forms of substance — the spiritual and 
the material — and many separate individuals of each form, 
cannot allow either that there is only one substance or that 
there is only one kind of substance. When we think, in the 
general, either of entity or of substance, we think one thought ; 
but the oneness of that thought does not prove that there is only 
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one entity, or only one substance. Tet, ever since the dawn of 
philosophy, this fallacy has had a wonderful attraction for 
metaphysical speculators. It has given many the fundamental 
doctrine of a religious creed, as well as the central teaching of 
their philosophy. For the old Eleatic identification of the One, 
the Existent, and the All (to Ivj to ovj koi to irav), and the 
demand of modem Pantheists that ' ' the antithesis between the 
unity and the multiplicity of Being must be reconciled," both 
rest on tJie paralogism tJuU Entity is one because the thougJU of 
E}Uity is one. 

Perceptionalism, escaping such delusions, recognizee a bound- 
less variety of entities, and at the same time asserts the exist- 
ence of one all-pervading and eternal Spirit. It finds the 
Universe arranged and governed by an intellect not its own, 
and ascribes that intellect to a self-conscious Being. 

We have now named a philosophy, and illustrated its doc- 
trines. Our aim in this has been, in the main, expository. But 
the inculcation of truth is the refutation of error ; and tlie only 
refutation that can be full and final, Therefore we oppose the 
principles of Perceptionalism to those of the Sensationalism, 
the Materialism, the Idealism, and the Pantheism of our age. 
For no one grounded in tlie right doctrine can allow that cog- 
nition IS merely refined sensation, or that spirit is a development 
of matter, or that thought can be identified with its objects, or 
that there is only one substance. We believe that the inade- 
quacy of these views will become more and more apparent as 
the analyses of Perceptionalism shall be more thoroughly con- 
sidered. We even venture the hope that certain philosophers, 
who occasionaUy suggest that their theories would be accepted 
universally if only ordinary mortals had the ability to under- 
stand them, may be aided, by the teachings of Perceptionalism, 
to a.clearer comprehension of the truth. 

18. Some of the doctrines of Perceptionalism have now been 
stated briefly. The object has been to present them for atten- 
tive and studious consideration. It is hoped that persons 
interested in philosophy may find time to compare these doc- 
trines with those of existing systems. 
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We now present that tabulation of judgments promised ia 
section 15 of the present writing. 



BELIEF OB CONYICTIOK 

IB either 

I 



I 
ACTUALISTIC 
Auertlng fkct. 

I 



OB 



PRESENTATIONAL. INFERENTIAL. 

(e. g.t This line Is white and stralffht.) 
The porceotlon of presented fiiict ; 
prlmonUal cognitiun. 



I 

HYPOTHETICAL. 

IMfforf ng fVtmi actualittlc , not 
In the form of thought and rc- 
qaence. bat by rnuon of Its pe- 
culiar provisional mode of con- 
Tlctiun ; It is all inferential, bat 
fh>m a suppoied antecedent. 



APODEICTIC. 

(e. g.. That coin most be gold. 
That line is. and mu»t bo, the 
shortest.) From an actual an- 
tecedent. 



Hi 



PROBLEMATIC. 

(e. a.. That coin may be counterfeit) 
Conltngent Inference fh>m an actual 
antecedent. 

I 



INFERENCE OP POSSIBILITY. 

(e. a. He may have entered by that 
door.) From t-hc existence o^ a con- 
dition, or of conditions, of a thing. 



INFERENCE OF PROBABILITY. 
From the perception of chancea. 



PROBABILITY PROPER. 

The ratio of the chances being deter- 
mined more or less definitely. 



CONTINGENCY PROPER. 

The chance-ratio being undeter- 
mined. 



r 



APODEICTIC. 

(e.g.. If that man 
nn, he will suffer.) 



INDIVIDUAL INFERENCE. 

I 



1 
POSSIBILITY. 

N. B. All hypothetical Infrrence Is to 
be explained by reference to actuallstlc. 



GENERAL INFERENCE. 

Essentially Hypothetical a« eet- 

ting forth some law of logical con- 

PROBLEMATIC. ncction and rational sequence. 

DlflTers tmm actnaiutic problematic inference 
In having antocedent and coui^equent hypotheti- 
cal, (e. g.. If that man be wounded, he m«y die.) 



.EMi 



I 

PROBABILITY. 

To be divided In the same way as 
actuallstlc probable Inference abore. 



ct 



HYPOTHETICAL IN FORM. 



>J 



I 



CATEGORICAL IN FORM. 



APODEICTIC. 

(e. g.. If one sin, he must 
suffer.) 



2 



PROBLEMATIC. 

(e. g.f If one be wounded, he may die.) 
SubdlvlBlble in the same way an prob- 
lematic inference, actuallstlc and hvi>o-> 
thetical, above. 



KODAL OR CONDITIONATIVE. 



,i 



I 



PURE OR DOGMATIC. 



APODEICTIC. 

(«. g.. The dinner 
must suffer.) 



PROBLEMATIC. 

(«. g., A wounded 
person may die.) 



UNIVERSAL. 

(e.g.. All Mnners suffer.) 
Essentially apodclctio. 



L 



PARTICULAR. 

(e. g-^ Some wounded dle.> 
Essentially contingent. 



A PREFATORY DISSERTATION. xxxiii 

In explanation of the foregoing tabulation of judgments, the following 
lemarka may be serviceable: — 

1. The term " judgment '* is here used in its wide logical sense for the 
act of the mind in forming any kind of conviction from mere presumptive or 
probable belief up to, and including, absolute knowledge, — in other words, 
fur mental assertion. 

2. The table assumes that every judgment or cognition is (not a synthesis 
of conceptions, but) a putting forth of mental confidence, — the formation of 
belief or conviction, — in connection with the thought of a thing as existing 
or as non-existent. 

3. Every judgment in the table may be either affirmative or negative ; 
and, in another and more complex relation, every judgment, whether affirma- 
tive or negative, must be either true or false. 

4. The table illustrates the philosophical importance of inference. 
Every judgment in it, excepting only the presentational, is illative, and fol- 
lows the ]aw of antecedent and consequent. 

5. Moreover, all these inferential judgments in their essential nature are 
modal and set forth an apodeictic or a problematic sequence from antecedent 
to consequent. Even the pure categorical judgment, as expressing a general 
truth or law of inference, sets forth necessity when it is universal, and when 
it is particular, contingency. The pure categorical, therefore, must be ex- 
plained from the modal, and not the modal (nor the hypothetical) from the 
pure. These principles involve a considerable modification in the theory and 
treatment of the Aristotelian syllogism. 

6. With the foregoing table, compare that of Kant, who says that " the 
fanction of thought in a judgment can be brought under four heads: (I) 
QUAHTITT, either (a) universal, (b) particular, or (c) singular; (2) quality, 
either (a) affirmative, (b) negative, or (c) limitative ; (3) relation, either (a) 
categorical, (b) hypothetical, or (c) disjunctive ; (4) modality, either (a) f>ro6- 
lematical, (b) assertorical, or (c) apodeictical ; " and who teaches that these 
twelve modes of judgment result from the synthetic use of twelve modes of 
a priori or transcendental conception which he calls " categories," 

The categories, like the forms of judgment which they are to explain, are 
given in sets of three each. We have " Unity, Plurality, and Totality," 
''Reality, Negation, and Limitation," and so on. Let any one take these 
" fundamental conceptions " and endeavor to understand the true nature of 
our judgments by means of them. He will soon find himself lost in a confu. 
sion of indistinct and irrelevant thinking. No tlieory can explain the 
phenomena of Judgment which does not distinguish between Thought and 
Belief (or Conception and Conviction), and which does not teach that judg- 
ment is the assertion, mentally, of the thought of the existence, or of the 
nozhexistence, of something. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND ITS METHODS. 

Mental phi- !• Mental phUosophy is the science — that is, the 
J«wi'!*y ^^ accurate and 83'8tematized knowledge — of tiie intel- 
partmentof Icct. When Scientific knowledge is thorough and 
psychology, satisfactory, we know not only what a thing is, but 
also what it has to do with other things, and especially how it 
comes to be what it is. In other woi-ds, we know not only the 
nature of the object, but also its relations to other objects, 
and especially to the conditions of its existence. Mental phi- 
losophy, therefore, considers not only thought in its various 
forms and developments, but also the conditions on which these 
depend, and all the various relations of thought. 

In speaking of scientific knowledge as thorough and accu- 
rate, we do not claim for it absolute perfection, but only such 
excellence as care and diligence are able to attain. Great 
alterations have been made of late years in the natural sci- 
ences, — for example, in geograph}-, geology, chemistr}', and 
phj'sics; nor does any one claim that no further progress is 
possible in the knowledge of the material creation. In like 
manner important changes have taken place in those sciences 
which relate to the life of spiritual beings ; errors have been 
eliminated, doubtful questions settled, and new doctrines estab- 
lished. The metaphysical, logical, ethical, and political teach- 
ings of the present centur}' differ greatly from those of nncient 
times, though not, perhaps, so much as the physical science 
of to-day ditfei*s from the theories of three centuries ago. In 
ascribing to mental philosoph}' a scientific character, we claim 
onh' that this philosophy contains a well-ascertained and re- 
liable system of doctrines, and that it is progressing — though, 
it ma3" be, somewhat slowly — in the settlement of disputed 
questions. 
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T7ii8 philosophy is a department of psychology^ which em- 
braces also the philosophy of sensation, and that of the emo- 
tional and motive powers of the sbul^ and that of the will. The 
mind, or intellect, is not an existence separate from the will 
or from the heart ; but, like each of these, it is simpl}^ the soul, 
or the spirit, viewed with exclusive reference to one set of its 
powers. The same object maj' be denominated in different waj's, 
as it may be viewed in different lights. Thus the same person 
ma3' be spoken of as the judge, the law-giver, and the king 
of a people. The word " intellect" was originally applied to that 
higher power of thought to which we commonl}' give the term 
*' understanding," and which is an abilit}* to perceive not merely 
objects and facts, but also the reasons and relations of things. 
Now, however, it is often used so as to cover every form of 
the power of thought from the highest to the lowest, and is ap- 
plied to the soul as having this general power ; in this sense it 
corresponds exactly with the word *' mind." 
Mind, or Some define mind, or intellect, as the power of know- 
Intellect, iny / we prefer to say that it is the power of thinks 
® ing. This difference primarily regards terms, yet even 

in this respect has some importance. A wrong use of terms 
is always perplexing, and frequently results in eiTor. The 
words *' knowing" and " knowledge " should not be generically 
applied to the phenomena of intellect, because we are conscious 
of various states and acts of mind which we naturally distin- 
guish from knowledge, and deny to be knowledge ; for example, 
suppositions and imaginings. But there is no mental state or 
ojoeration which might not be characterized as thought or think- 
ing, or at least as involving thought or thinking. 

It is true that the word " thought " is sometimes used in spe- 
cific senses ; for example, one might say that he thinks, but 
that he does not know, that a certain piece of coin is coun- 
terfeit. Thinking, when thus contrasted with knowledge, sig- 
nifies an imperfect and less confident kind of conviction. But 
at the same time it is -true that when we know, we have a 
thought — a conception — of that concerning which we know ; 
and thinking, in this sense, is always a part of knowing. 
Again, the word '•' thought," used emphatically, may signify 
an attentive and rational exercise of the intellect. We speak 
of persons as thoughtful and as thoughtless, just as we speak of 
a man of mind and of a man without mind. We say, " Sits, 
fixed in thought, the mighty Stagirite." Here is another spe- 
cial sense, with which, however, the more general meaning co- 
exists ; for even the most thougiitless person is not without 
some form and degree of thinking. 
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We do not say that thought, even in the wide sense, is the 
onl}' form of mental action, but that, in all cases of mental ac- 
tion which are not thinking, thinking is involved or presup- 
posed as a condition ; and that for this reason the intellect 
may properly be designated the power of thought. 
Mental phi- '^' Somc intelligent persons entertain a prejudice 
losophy reo- against mental science ; they regard it as obscure, un- 
**"'"** satisfactory, and without useful application. It must 

be allowed that various metaph3'sical s^'stems have been composed 
which are profound only in the sense of being hard to under- 
stand, and whose doctrines, when ascertained, are simply perni- 
cious delusions. We cannot expect people to spend much time 
in endeavoring to comprehend the absurdities of false philoso- 
phy. But it is evident that the refection of all study of super- 
sensible things could be justijied only on the supposition that 
the phenomena of mind or spirit are beyond the reach of care- 
ful and accurate investigation. Otherwise we wilfully turn our 
thought awa}' from that nobler part of being to which we our- 
selves belong, and in whose life of thought, enjoyment, choice, 
duty, and affection the ends of all existence are to be realized. 
Now the facts of psychical experience, so far from being re- 
moved from our inspection, are subjected to our immediate cog- 
nition, and are perfectly within the range of our attention and 
inquiry*. The}' have been found difficult of observation and 
analysis, yet not so difficult as to prevent the formation of an 
excellent body of philosoph}-. Every earnest student can now 
find in mental science an ennobling and satisfying pursuit. 

Psychological studies, moreover, are as useful as they are 
noble. If their only utilit}' were to satisfy a thirst for knowl- 
edge, and to occupy the mind with pure and elevating thoughts, 
this of itself would be a great benefit ; but the}* have value in 
other respects. The mental strength to be obtained from meta- 
phj'sical pursuits is one of their chief recommendations. Per- 
haps no other emploj'ment contributes so effectual^ to develop 
those powers of penetration and discrimination which are the 
chief elements of intellectual manliness and maturity. Then, 
too, psychologj' is the necessary foundation for those arts and 
sciences which pertain to the proper use of the various faculties 
of man. It is a study indispensable to those who would im- 
prove and i>erfect such sciences, and of great assistance to all 
who would obtain a satisfactory understanding of them. Logic, 
which treats of the correct use of the rational facult}-, is a di- 
rect outgrowth of mental philosoph}', and is constantlj* receiv- 
ing important modifications from the latter science. Ethics 
also, especiallj' in its more fundamental discussions, is based 
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on a seai*ching analj'sis of certain mental workings. Similar 
remarks apply to aesthetics, or the philosophy of taste, and to 
rhetoric, which is the science of the pleasing and the persuasive 
in human thought and speech. 

A wise system of education must be regvlated by a true psy- 
chology. Whether we would establish efficient schools for the 
young, or in a more general wa}' subject ourselves and others 
to wholesome formative influences, we should seek the advice 
of mental philosophj-. 

This science, too, throws great light on theolog}'. It is the 
indispensable servant of theology. To understand Deit}', we 
must understand man. In short, ever^- science which in an}* 
way involves a consideration of the laws of spiritual existence 
finds a powerful assistant in the general philosophy of mind. 
TheBacf). 3. An instructor in any abstruse study should be 
iiian method. ^^^^ ^^ f^p^j ^^^ ^ cxpress positive convictions. 

At the same time he should avoid even the appearance of dog- 
matism, and should endeavor to show that his views are rea- 
sonable. Especiall}' he should make known the method bj' 
which his S3'stem of doctiine has been constructed, so that others 
may judge whether the method be a correct one ; and, if so, 
whether in any case he has departed from it 

Without method no satisfactory progress can be made in 
philosophical investigations. The importance of it cannot be 
over-estimated, and has always been acknowledged by thinking 
men, but more especially since the true method was illustrated 
and advocated by Lord Bacon. The s^'stem inaugurated by this 
distinguished man is founded on the evident truth, that, as phi- 
losophy aims to explain facts, so it should seek that explanation 
in a questioning of the facts themselves. 

From this principle two modes of work originate, the first and 
more rudimentary of which is preparatory to the other. The 
primary philosophy merely observes facts and classifies those 
which are similar, and in this way obtains general facts, which 
are also the expression of certain laws or modes of Nature ; 
the more advanced philosophy carries on the investigation by 
anal^'zing the general facts already secured and co-ordinating 
their essential elements. By means of it we reach more pro- 
found and satisfying laws. 

Thus Newton, analyzing those laws — of falling bodies, of 
planetary motions, and of projectiles — with which he was already 
familiar, discovered the more fundamental law of gravitation, 
which enters into these, and which continually operates on mat- 
ter everywhere. In like manner Sir William Hamilton, follow- 
ing the suggestions of earlier writers, has resolved those various 
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laws of the association of ideas, which careful observation had 
established, into the comprehensive law of redintegration ; that 
is, that the mind tends to repeat full}* an}' complex o|)eration 
which it ma}' forme rlj* have experienced, and which it has now 
in an}' degree begnn. In short, the laws of psychical no 
less than those of ph3'8ical Nature are to be learned through 
the ascertainment and co-ordination, the analysis and generali- 
zation, of facts. Such being the case, the student of philosophy 
may boldl}* question any doctrine, though upheld b}'' the high- 
est ability and learning, which can claim no record of experi- 
ence or obser\'ation in its support, and as confidently hold any 
opinion sustained by accurately recorded and carefully analj'zed 
phenomena. 

4. The statement that facts are the necessary foun- 
mn^ o?thc8e dation for philosophy may seem to some too evident 
l^utouism. ^ require emphasis. But the neglect of it in times 
past, and even in Our own da}^ has been the source of 
man}' and great errors. The metaphysical worthlessness of almost 
all the ancient and of much of modern philosophy originates in 
the admission of high-sounding notions, the truth of which never 
was proved, and never could be proved, from any examination 
of things really existing. Only fanciful and unsatisfactor}* sys- 
tems could be constructed atler such beginnings. Plato and his 
followers, in ancient days, carried out the separation of philoso- 
ph}' from actuality more full}' than any other class of thinkers ; 
and, in modern times, this has been done most signally by the 
German idealists. Plato adopted the principle that general or 
universal ideas are the only proper sources of knowledge and 
objects of study. The individual or specific he rejected as 
transitory and, in a sense, unreal. Such a commencement de- 
stroyed the possibility of progress. A revival of these Platonic 
views in an exaggerated form gave rise to the systems of 
Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, and llegel, by which the thought 
of continental Europe was powerfully debauched. These phi- 
losophers, being too wise to appeal to experience, sought truth 
by the " immediate beholding of reason," and evolved it out 
of " the depths of their consciousness." The spirit of Ilegeli- 
anism, even at the present time, may be inferred from the 
condemnation, by Dr. Schwegler, of Lord Bacon, as " the 
author of scientific empiricism," and by his contemptuous 
assertion regarding Liocke's philosophy, that its *' empiricism 
is clear as day." It is a strange perversion of judgment 
when learned men condemn a philosophy on account of its 
chief excellence, and simply because it has been carefully de- 
duced from facts ! 
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AristoUe ^^ those invcstigators, ancient and modern, who 

and the havB rejected Platonic methods as dreamy and mys- 
•choo men. ^^^^^^ y^^y few, Until Comparatively recent times, have 
systematically based their doctrines on the analysis of obsei-ved 
phenomena. Aristotle, the illustrious rival of Plato, did not do 
so. The acuteness of this great man cannot be over-estimated, 
but the intrinsic value of his metaphysical writings has been 
grossly over-estimated. He did, indeed, recognize the truth 
that all our general knowledge is an induction from the ob^ 
servation of particulars / 3'et he did not sufficientl}' perceive 
the practical importance of this principle, — that it is the only 
true starting-point of all philosophy. The patient reader of his 
works can see that he has accepted from previous teachers many 
absurd doctrines which admit of no proof, and that he forms his 
own theories depending, first on his own penetration, then on 
the opinions of preceding philosophers, then on the logical sup- 
port which other doctrines may give the one under discussion, 
and then, last and least of all, on facts. Remarks similar to 
these might be made respecting the schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages, and regai'ding the authors of some famous 83'stems of 
speculation*. We might also trace the progress of the last few 
generations, in psychology, to a more faithful observation and a 
more patient analysis of mental phenomena than were formerly 
attempted. 

Induction ^' "^^^ Baconian method of philosophizing is termed 
and "The Inductive System," because the induction of 

analysis. principles from facts is its distinguishing character- 
istic. This work largely consists in the observation and classi- 
fication of facts as similar. But it includes more than this : 
it reaches from the past to the future, from that which has been 
seen to that which has not as 3'et been seen ; and, indeed, the 
most essential part of it is the exercise of a power of judgment 
natural to us. Ever}' fact, that is, every causal fact — for of 
such onl}' we speak at present — consists of certain antecedents 
and consequents ; and it is an intuition of the intellect that sim- 
ilar antecedents must be accompanied or followed by similar 
consequents. Whenever a fact seems to contradict this princi- 
ple, it is 1)eoause some element which should exist in the ante- 
cedent to make the case similar to one previously'' observed, has 
escaped observation, and is not seen to be wanting. Thus, by 
means of an inductive judgment, the observation of facts results 
in the ascertainment of laws. 

But, in the conjunction of circumstances which make up the 
antecedent in any particular fact, some circumstances only 
are essential elements of the antecedent; others are merely 
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accidental and no part of tl^e true cause. Hence the neeessit}* of 
analysis^ — of discrimination, — without which induction alone 
could not obtain the exact statement of any law. Moreover, as 
the laws of existence do not operate singly but in combination, 
there is 3'et more need of analysis to resolve these combinations, 
and in this way to ascertain laws which are simple and ultimate. 
In the ruder attainments of philosophy induction is more prom- 
inent than analysis, — the latter takes place spontancousl}', — but 
in the more abstiiise inquiries this state of things is reversed. 
It is difficult to say whether of the two is more necessary to 
philosophical progress. They are equally the indispensable 
instruments of science. All the rules of philosophizing simply 
assist and direct us to the successful employment of these two 
modes of thought. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE SOURCES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL INFORMATION. 

I. As science arises from the investigation of facts, an impor- 
tant question with respect to any department of knowledge is, 
whether there be abundant and reliable sources of information. In 
this respect the mental philosopher is peculiarly fortunate. The 
study of psychical phenomena demands attention and thoughtful- 
ness ; and it is a work of some difficultv to those unaccustomed 
to it, just as reading or mental application of an}^ kind is com- 
monly irksome and laborious to uneducated pei*sons. Yet the 
student of mind has this great advantage, that the operations 
and states of this wonderful agent are continually subject to his 
observation, and even, in a considerable measure, to his controL 
Besides, the facts thus, submitted to him are those respecting 
the truth of which it is impossible to entertain a doubt. The 
most extravagant sceptic cannot question the existence of those 
thoughts, feelings, wishes, and actions which constitute his rest- 
less life of unbelief. 

The radical '^^^ radical source of all information regarding 
Bcmrce ot in- mind Is consciousucss, or that immediate knowledge 
formation, ^^hich the mind has of its own states and operations. 
All other means of knowledge are of use onl}' as they co-operate 
with this. Our knowledge, through consciousness, of the nature 
aud workings of our own spirits is our only means of under- 
standing the life of other spiritual beings and of comprehending 
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the indications of their psychical activity. Each of us, knowing 
what passes within his own bosom, learns to understand the 
experience of others. A child not more than two or three 3'ears 
of age can speak of its thoughts and affections, wishes and 
pleasures, pains, hopes, and disappointments ; and knows, also, 
that others are simihirlj' exercised. This statement can be 
easily verified : question the little prattler, and 3'ou will find 
that he uses terms expressive of mental, just as intelligently 
as those indicative of bodil}', operations. And these cognitions 
of spirit, thus early begun, are continued throughout life, pertain 
to every form of experience, and are free from all uncertaint}'. 

Two important difficulties are to be encountered in using the 
testimony of consciousness. 

In the first place, the changeful rapidity of our psychical 

operations interferes with the steadiness of our gaze. What the 

poet says of pleasures is true of mental phenomena in general ; 

they are 

" Like that Borealis race 
Which flit ere you can point their place." 

And even when the current of inward life is partially arrested, 
that si>ecial phase of experience which is made the object of 
scrutiny often changes its nature while we are endeavoring to 
look upon it. The feeling grows cold ; the mental image becomes 
dim ; the concrete practical notion resolves itself into its elements. 
Psychological facts call for a keen and quick observation. They 
resemble those sea-birds which are ever on the wing, — which 
move even while at rest, and must be shot while flying. 

The second hindrance experienced in using the testimony' of 
consciousness arises from the impossibility of proving the correct- 
ness of one's observation by exhibiting to others those phenomena 
which are visible directly onl}- to one's self. This diflSculty is 
more formidable in appearance than in realit}'. The earnest and 
patient student can generally sympathize sufiSciently with his 
teacher to understand and appreciate an appeal to consciousness. 
Nevertheless, there is here some opportunity for diflference ; the 
disputatious opponent and even the honest inquirer msiy some- 
times say, '* That ma}' be 3'our experience, but it is not mine." 

2. Because, therefore, of the subtile and evanescent 
TOurcefTof character of mental phenomena, and because of the 
k^ormation. impossibiUt}' of presenting the facts of consciousness 
to the immediate observation of others, great value 
attaches to certain indirect revelations of mind, which are sub- 
ject to public and general scrutiny. 

The most imiK)rtant of these is language, — that marvellous 
iuBtrument, the expression and embodiment of human thought. 
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Not only every word, but also every change, construction, and 
combination of words, in language, represents some form or 
mood of man's intelligence. And so well suited is this instru- 
ment for its oflSce, that no idea, however delicate, which may 
have secured the interest of men, fails of expression in their 
si>eech. He who has mastered the vocabulary and linguistic 
foims of any people has obtained a perfect measure of their 
mental development. Moreover, every word in anj- language 
has a certain fixed meaning, which can be ascertained ; and this 
circumstance is of great assistance when we would study the 
thoughts of men. For the transitory idea is made fixed and 
permanent by its sign, and is shown also to be an existing 
reality. No matter how much we may question the truthfulness 
of any conceptions, we cannot deny the existence of the notions 
themselves if they onh' have become established in the speech 
of an3- people. The relations of words, also, illustrate the rela- 
tions of ideas ; so that many points concerning the contents 
and combinations, changes and successions, agreements and 
differences, of thoughts can be understood better through a 
critical stud}' of language than in any other way. 

Another source of information is found in those vol- 
pUsiimento' untar}' actions, labors, and accomplishments which 
anil deeds of result from mental activity. Every human being has 
the power of perceiving both his own actions and those 
of his companions ; and as he refers his own conduct to his own 
inward life as its cause, he intuitivel}' adopts a similar rule with 
regard to the conduct of others. Moreover, as different thoughts 
and aims result in different actions corresponding to them, we 
learn to use specific deeds as the indicators of specific thoughts. 
Sometimes the thoughts of men are even better understood from 
their actions than from their language. We not onl}' trace 
actions to thoughts; we also ascribe accomplished results to 
actions. This is a yet greater exercise of mental penetration ; 
and hy means of it we can perceive most plainly the former 
presence and activity of departed laborers. Beholding a field 
fenced and tilled, we are as sure that husbandmen have wrought 
in it as if we had seen them with our e3*es. Nor is it necessary 
to such a judgment that we should have previously witnessed 
the peiformance of a work in ever}* respect the same as that 
submitted to our consideration. There is need only of an essen- 
tial sameness or similarity. One who might be acquainted with 
the manufacture of locomotives, but who had never seen a steam- 
ship, could affirm, on an inspection of the latter, that it was the 
product of a similar exercise of intelligence, and intended for a 
similar purpose. In like manner we think that there is as much 
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evidence of design in the sting of a wasp as in the barbed and 
poisoned arrow of a savage, and that there is more proof of 
skill and wisdom in the formation of the eye than in the con- 
struction of the telescope. All investigators of mind, from the 
earliest ages, have learned much respecting the existence and 
the activity of intellect fVom its manifestations in human life and 
history, and in the mightier works and ways of the Supreme 
Being. 

Works of ut- Man}' data of mental science may be obtained from 
erature. works of literature. These themselves are the pro- 
ductions of intellect, so that every volume maj' be studied as 
well with reference to the mind of the author as with reference 
to the subjects treated. What wonderful powers, what inter- 
esting operations, are revealed in the orations of Cicero and 
Demosthenes, in the poems of Homer and Virgil, in the discus- 
sions of Plato and Aristotle ! Besides, by the labors of men of 
genius, the varying phases of human thought and life, the history 
of man's past experience and achievements, and the peculiarities 
of the different races inhabiting the earth, have been carefully 
represented, recorded, and discussed. The writings of such men 
— poets, dramatists, historians, philosophers — yield us great 
direct assistance. 

Physiological ^* '^^^ study of Certain bodil}- phenomena, as being 
phenomena morc Or Icss closcly conncctcd with ps3'chical states 
wlth^pysciii- and operations, is another source of philosophic infor- 
noiogy^etcT ^^^io^^? ^ which, howevcr, some have ascribed undue 
importance. The influence of health and of disease 
upon mental vigor, the effect of severe stud}' or of strong pas- 
sion on the ph3'sical frame, the connection of sensation and 
of sense-perception with the nervous system, and the general 
dependence of psychical activity upon the condition of the brain, 
are topics deserving of earnest consideration. It is oiil}' through 
an investigation of these topics that we can determine those laws 
by which soul and body are united in one life. At the same 
time we have the following remarks to make. 

Fii'st, it is clear that no study of physical phenomena can^ 
of itself reveal the phenomena of spirit. No thought, feeling, 
or desire can be discerned hy any of the senses. No one has 
ever seen, touched, or handled these things, or made any ap- 
proach to doing so. Our knowledge of the relations of soul and 
body is not founded on a perception of bodily changes alone, 
but quite as much on our consciousness of mental states and 
operations. If we were not first cognizant of inward experiences, 
we never could think of their connection with our outward and 
corporeal life. A scrutiny of the teachings of consciousness is, 
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therefore, a necessary requisite for the successful prosecution of 
phrenological or similar studies. Mere anatomical investiga- 
tions, however skilfully conducted, must be useless, even for 
those purposes in mental science which they maj' properly pro- 
mote, if the questioning of consciousness be carelessly or imper- 
fectly* performed. 

In the next place, the psychical laws connected with these 
ph3'sieal phenomena are not the laws of spirit viewed simphj as 
spirit^ or essenticdly; they are only the laws affecting the soul 
in its connection with the body. The former, which are the 
more numerous and influential, can be ascertained solely by the 
questioning of the facts of consciousness as directly or indirectly 
revealed ; the main work of the mental philosopher has respect 
to them. The latter — that is, the laws affecting the spirit as 
embodied — form only a secondary, though important topic of 
study. 

Finally, it is to be noticed* that, while the more general and 
fundamental laws of the causal connection between soul and 
body have been tolerably well ascertained, little has been deter- 
mined regarding the special modes in which these laws operate. 
Sense-perception, on the one hand, handling and dissecting the 
bod}*, and consciousness, on the other, reflecting on the soul and 
its activities, disclose to us two very different objects. Hence 
we distinguish mind f^om brain, and fi*om aught else material, 
as clearly and as easil}* as we distinguish the coiled electric wire 
from that subtile agency which lives and works within it. Ader 
this, observation and induction show that soul and bod}', through 
difl*erent parts of liie nervous system, are continuall}' acting on 
each other in various ways. But when we ask in what manner 
brain and mind affect each other, — by what means mental excite- 
ment may cause cerebral disturbance, and cerebral disturbance 
mental excitement, — in what way each sensory nerve produces 
its peculiar and appropriate sensation, — or what maj* be the 
several offices of the different ganglia and other portions of the 
brain, the investigation becomes difficult. The attempt to solve 
such questions as these has often resulted in discouragement 
to the patient investigator; and most of the answers which 
have been offered to any of them must be regarded as merely 
conjectures of greater or less probability. 

We think, therefore, that those commit a mistake who say 
that certain physiological and anatomical researches are the 
only or chief sources of psj'chological knowledge. Such studies 
of themselves can impart no information as to the mind and its 
workings. Even when properly conducted they do not disclose 
any of the essential laws of spirit, but only those affecting the 
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soul as embodied. And so far as tbey concern specific instru- 
ments and modes of operation, they have, as j'et, made very 
moderate progress. At the same time, while rejecting the doc- 
trine of tlic dependence of mental philosophy' on ph3'siological 
facts or theories, we would not be understood to deny the impor- 
tance of the specific inquiries already mentioned, nor j-et the in- 
debtedness of psychology to anatomical science for much most 
valuable information. 

4. The beliefs and judgments of our fellow-men are frequently 
referred to by writers in mental science. These judgments often 
prove incorrect, and are not always reliable even in matters 
apparently simple. Yet the consideration of them is a source 
of assistance to which the true thinker, however self-reliant he 
may be, constantly and seriously applies. There are two wa3's 
in which a reference to the beliefs of men is of prime imi)or- 
The value tance in philosophy. In the fii*st place, we maj' regard 
and use of these beliefs simply as •psychological facts, and we 
iieft Bimpiy may cudcavor to ascertain them accurately and to 
M facu. explain the laws of their formation. It is from this 
point of view that we begin the work of solving that most fun- 
damental problem of philosophy', namely, that of determining 
those general modes of conviction which, by reason of an innate 
intellectual necessity, arc invariably followed by the human mind. 
And any law regulating the formation of beliefs and explain- 
ing the causes of error or the progress of knowledge can be 
properly learned onl}' b}' a critical examination of the facts of 
experience. 

Tiie author- Again, the convictions of others are important to 
itative value the investigator, not simpl}' as facts for stud}', but as 
?wi**of oth- opinions endowed with more or less authority. This 
f"*' ^nci^i" ^"^^^ ^® related to the first, but is clearly distinguish- 
of ^pruioBo- able from it. Very diverse estimates have been put 
phera. ijQj^jj Q^ ^\yQ yiews of learned and scientific men and on 

the beliefs and judgments of men in general. Some have held to 
the absolute truth of any universall}' entertained opinion. They 
have asserted, too boldl3', tliat the voice of the people is the 
voice of God. Others, despising the conceptions of the vulgar, 
as concerned only with the appearances of things, have ascribed 
wisdom to philosophers alone. Their doctrine is, that the vision 
of the real, the true, the eternal, is granted to wise men ; the 
mass of men see merely the uncertain and transitory*, and do 
not penetrate to the essence of things. The truth is, that within 
certain limits the convictions of mankind in general should have 
great authority, while beyond those limits the opinion of the 
people, as opposed to that of the learned, is of very little weight. 
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Those facts (or phenomena) which are immediately subject to 
the perception of sense or consciousness can be witnessed as 
well by the uneducated as by the scientific ; the general testi- 
mon}' of men concerning such facts must be received without 
question, provided only that it first be accurately ascertained 
and understood. We must believe with all men that the world 
around us exists, and that we exist in it ; that we have bodies 
gifted with certain powers and capable of certain affections ; and 
that we have souls, also, which think and feel, resolve and act. 
These are matters of immediate, as distinguished from discursive 
or rational, knowledge. 

Moreover, in such practical affairs as involve questions of 
ctdcantage and disadvantage which are not complicated^ the 
judgment of communities is commonly correct and wise. Inter- 
est sharpens the understanding for its own service ; and when 
questions of profit and loss have been determined by the best 
minds of a community according to the teachings of expeii- 
encc and in a way satisfactory to all, we can depend confidently 
on the result. The customs of a countr}*, though sometimes 
ridiculous in the eyes of strangers, are generally just what that 
countiy needs. Travellers bear witness to the sagacity with 
which the modes of business even of barbarous tribes are 
adapted to their rude condition. The following is an extract 
from Dr. Livingstone's account of the Bakwains, who live in 
the interior of Africa. " In general," he says, ** they were slow, 
like all African people hereafter to \)e described, in coming to a 
decision on religious subjects ; but in questions affecting their 
worldly- afiTairs they were keenly alive to their own interests. 
They might be called stupid in matters which had not come 
within the sphere of their observation, but in other things they 
showed more intelligence than is to be met with in our own 
uneducated peasantry*. The}' are remarkabl}* accurate in their 
knowledge of cattle, sheep, and goats, knowing exactly the 
kind of pasturage suited to each ; and they select with great 
judgment the varieties of soil best suited to different kinds of 
grain. They are also familiar with the habits of wild animals, 
and, in general, are well up in the maxims which embody their 
ideas of political wisdom." Public opinion, also^ should have 
considerable weight in moral discussions ; though, on account 
of various disturbing causes, it is not so reliable as in cases of 
interest. In consulting it on a question of duty we should 
especially' inquire whether the conviction be not only general, 
but also deliberate, disinterested, and enlightened. But, clearly, 
those rules of right conduct which all men everj'where approve 
and uphold must be founded on good reasons. 
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In general, we may say that the farther questions are re- 
moved from facts of common obser\'ation, or from those more 
evident laws which are little more than the generalization of 
such facts, the less we can rely upon the utterances of the com- 
mon voice. Hence the necessity, when appealing to what has 
been called " the common sense " of men, of distinguishing 
between the perception of phenomena and the explanation of 
them. All men everywhere know of the existence of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and of their daily and nightly appearance and 
disappearance. Their testimony as to the existence of these 
phenomena is reliable. But their judgment regarding the size 
of the heavenly bodies, and as to the nature of their motions, 
ma}' be questioned. All men once believed that the sun re- 
volved around our earth. 

Those who can accept the views now expressed regarding 
the convictions of the generality of mankind will probably ap- 
prove of views, somewhat corresponding to them, concerning 
the opinions of scientific men. We cannot join with those who 
despise philosophers as dreamers and theorizers, and who boast 
*' common sense " and " experience " as their onl}" guides. The 
vain self-sufficiency of such persons should be humbled by the 
consideration that almost all the great elements of modem 
civilization are the offspring of philosoph}- and science. The 
implements, the inventions, the usages and laws, the ideas and 
institutions, which distinguish us from savages, once were the 
property of only a few thinkmg men. The material, moral, and 
political progress of the world depends, under God, on its men 
of thought and learning. While, therefore, the philosopher is 
no greater authority in matters of fact than his fellow-men, 
and while his practical judgment is often inferior to that of 
men in active life, his opinions concerning those questions which 
he investigates are not to be lightly rejected ; and any general 
agreement in the world of philosophy is a very weight}^ pre- 
sumption, indeed, either for or against a doctrine. 

Who now questions the Newtonian theory of the solar system ? 
Who doubts the ordinary' analyses of chemistry, or statements 
of geolog}-? And who rejects the explanation of sense-percep- 
tion, of dreams and fantasies, of general notions, and of the 
reasoning process, given by psychology ? It is true that even 
the weightiest of human opinions have onl}' a provisional au- 
thority, and that no one who can investigate for himself should 
accept, without examination, the statements of others. But 
for many this is impossible : they are otherwise and full}' oc- 
cupied ; their talent lies in some other direction, or the means 
of research are not at their command. 
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Besides, a knowledge of the achievements, and even of the 
failures, of preceding laborers is indispensable to those who 
would carry on a work which has alread}' been begun ; so that 
the philosopher himself, who seeks for independence and origi- 
nality of view, must stud}' with care the efforts of his predeces- 
sors. If he do not, in all probability he will neither avoid their 
mistakes nor equal their attainments. 



CHAPTER in. 

PRIMARY CLASSIFICATIONS. 

1. Objects which possess a common nature may be variously 
classified according to their agreement and difference in some 
one or other impoitant respect. This may belong either to their 
internal constitution or to their external relations. Thus man- 
kind ma}' be classified according to race, or language, or country, 
or degree of enlightenment, or religious creed, or sex, or age, 
or occupation. Such classifications are called logical divisions ; 
and they contribute greatly to clear, systematic, and compre- 
hensive thought The study of mental philosophy naturally com- 
mences with some such distinctions. First, let us divide the 
powers of the sotd^ so as to separate and distinguish the intel- 
lect from the other powei*s, and, after that, let us divide the pow^ 
ers of the intellect, so that each of these msky receive its due 
attention. 

TTie old division of psychical powers into the understanding 
and the will was that employed by the philosophers and theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages, and perhaps served sufficient!}- well 
for their peculiar discussions. Our earlier £nglish writers, also, 
whose attention was devoted chiefly to the intellectual powers, 
contented themselves with this division. Locke did so; and 
Reid, the illustrious founder of the Scotch school of philosophy 
(he lectured in Glasgow during the middle of the eighteenth 
century), expresses himself thus: "There never has been any 
division of the powers of the mind proposed which is not liable 
to considerable objections. We shall therefore take that gen- 
eral division which is most common, — into the powers of under- 
standing and those of will." But aftei'wards, in his second essay 
on the will, he condemns this division. "Some philosophers," 
be saj'S, *' represent desire, aversion, hope, fear, joy, sorrow, 
all our appetites, passions, and affections as different modifica- 
tions of the will; which I think tends to confound things which 
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are very different ; " and he remarks that things which have not 
a common nature should not be confounded under one name. 

The dissatisfaction thus expressed, being generall}* felt, re- 
sulted in that threefold division which is now commonly made. 
" Our conscious acts or states," says Dr. Porter, '* are separated 
into the three broad and general divisions of states of knowl- 
edge, states of feeling, and states of will. To know, to feel, and 
to choose are the most obviously distinguishable states of the 
soul. These are referred to three powere, or faculties, which are 
designated as the intellect, the sensibility, and the will. This 
threefold division is now universall}' adopted by those who accept 
any division or doctrine of faculties." 

objectione Nevertheless, for several reasons, we cannot regard 
to the com- this threefold division as sufficient and satisfactory*. 
lm\:\. No' First of all, it seems a serious defect that no separate 
"SSceforthe P^^^® ^^ allowed lu it for the power of sensation, and 
power of that on this accouut the discussion of the subject of 
"°*®' sense is made to fall under the head of intellect. 

The former of these powers presents objects to the latter, and 
contributes a stimulus to its exercise ; but the}^ are radically 
different from each other. The treatment of them together, un- 
der the same division of thought, favors the materialistic doctrine 
that intellect is but a modification or development of sense. 

Sensation is essentially diverse also from that emotional feel- 
ing which the perception or remembrance of objects often ex- 
cites; although, we think, it might as well be classified with 
emotion as with intellect. It differs greatly, and perhaps 
equally, from both ; and if this be so, ought not sense to 
be reckoned an independent power? 

Secondly', this division makes no distinct place for 
no^guflT-'^ desire, or, using a more comprehensive term, for that 
cioiitiv dig. motivity by reason of the exercise of which the spirit 
fnmremo- of man sccks various ends. The motivities consti- 
tion on uie ^yte a marked and important class of pvschical phe- 

one iihikJ, .i-ii.^. i . . 

or from ex- nomcna ; they mclude the mstincts and appetites, the 
the other, propensities and passions, the affections, and such 
active principles as self-interest, public spirit, rational 
benevolence, a sense of dut^^ or of justice, and the love of what 
is right and good. Some authors, as Drs. Upham and Haven, 
place motive tendencies and emotions together under the head 
of '^ sensibilities." Sir William Hamilton, on the other hand, 
unites icill afid desire together as the third grand division of 
spiritual life, and calls them '' the exertive faculties." Were a 
choice necessary, we would rather classify' motivit\' with will 
than with the emotional power ; and to this last, exclusivelj*, we 
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would assign the term *' sensibility." Bat we prefer to consider 
desire, or inotivity, as itself an elementary power, which should 
be distinguished from ever}' other. 

3L The will '^b^s leads to a third objection. The threefold di- 
goow dlld '^^^^^^ ^® professedly a generic classification of our 
M rumple powers, not as these exist and operate in combination, 
power. ly^i jjg i^ey ^j.^ gg^jj aflcr an ultimate analysis. In 

other words, it is given to represent only simple and undefinable 
elements of our conscious spiritual life. Now, with Brown 
and Hamilton and other older metaphysicians, we believe that 
there i8 something in volition of the nature of motive tendency. 
At the same time we hold that volition contains more than mo- 
tivity ; that it is a combination of intellect and motivity under 
special and modifying conditions. For this reason we cannot 
regard volition as being a simple and fundamental power, nor 
even as being a specific form of such a power. Intellect com- 
prehends sense-perception, consciousness, memory, reasonipg, 
imagination, and so forth, but cannot include volition, deter- 
mination, or purpose, because, although these last contain an 
intellectual element, they have also, cssentiall}^ a quality not 
intellectual. In like manner, motivity may be divided into appe* 
tite, propensity, affection, self-interest, public spirit, and so on, 
but must be separated from decisions, intentions, and resolu- 
tions, because these are characterized by a peculiar exercise 
of the intellect which distinguishes them from mere motivities. 
Therefore we incline to exclude the will from our radical di- 
vision of psychical powers, and to treat it as a complex faculty. 
Yet, if any hold fast to the belief that the will is a simple power, 
and in its essential part incapable of anal3'sis, this view also 
leads to a more than threefold division ; for, after sensation, 
intellect, emotion, and motivity, volition would come as the 
fifth radical mode of conscious life. 

4 The diB- -A.gain, we object to the common classification that 
tinctire it does not recognize, as a fundamental power, what 
exertionror ™*y ^^ Called the faculty of exertion, or of action ; 
action, oVer- for cvcry exertion is an action when it is successful 
**^^ in accomplishing some result. This power is generally 

included under that of will. Dr. Haven thus describes "the 
third form of mental activity : " "Thought and feeling lead to 
action. I resolve what to do. I lay down my book, and go forth 
to perform some act prompted by the emotion awakened within 
me. This power also I have ; the faculty of voluntary action, 
or volition." But we distinguish easily the volition, or determi- 
nation to act, from the action which we resolve and purpose to 
do. Intentions and deeds are things radically diverse. 

2 
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The language of Reid applies here: ''Things that have no 
common nature ought not to be confounded under one name, 
or represented as different modifications of the same thing." 
Therefore, among the simple powers of the soul, we would 
place that of action, or of exertion ; or, to use terms of Hamil- 
ton's, the exertive, or conative, faculty. " But it should be 
stated that while Hamilton employs this langui^e, he does 
not specif^' any such power as 'that now mentioned. He 
rather identifies desire, volition, and conation, as to their 
essential nature, b}' making them the manifestations of the 
same general power. In our view, these activities, though 
closel}' connected with each other, differ radically as to their 
internal character. 

6. The ca- ^^^ Concluding objection has reference to the phe- 
pabiiityof nomcua of pleasure and pain, and to the power or 
an^f'pain Capability which the mind has of experiencing these 
J|'»<>!»^jjj^ phenomena. This power has no proper place in the 
lu^fnnda- common division. It is true that pleasure and pain 
^wer* have not so independent an existence as the other ac- 
tivities of mind. Happiness is a kind of aroma which 
accompanies a well-ordered and well-sustained life; misery is 
the effluvium of an ill-regulated life. Nevertheless, these phe- 
nomena should be distinguished from those which they attend, 
and especially from those to which they are most intimately 
related. We object to Hamilton's classification of them with 
our emotions or sensibilities. The pleasure or pain of an emo- 
tion should be distinguished from the emotion itself, just as the 
pleasure or pain of a sensation should be distinguished from the 
sensation itself. In short, these subtile concomitant modes of 
experience arise not only from our sensations and emotions, 
but also from our thinkings, desires, volitions, and actions ; 
that is, they fiow from, and attend, every mode of psjchical 
activity. If, then, we distinguish the experiences of sense and 
thought, of motive feeling and of exertion, from their attendant 
pleasures and pains, we ceitainly should make a similar distinc- 
tion with reference to emotion. 

No investigation of psychology is more interesting than that 
which, commencing with pleasures and pains, goes on to seek 
the general nature and causes of happiness and misery ; and 
perhaps none as yet is so undeveloped. Some theories have 
been proposed to solve its questions, but no doctrine has 
secured general approbation. The distinction of pleasure and 
pain from other phenomena, and the recognition of them as hav- 
ing a nature and laws of their own, are plainly a necessary con- 
dition of progress in this important philosophical inquiry. 
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A new di- ^' I^^^® fotegoing objections be well founded, they 
▼teion pro- call for a new enumeration of the fundamental powers 
^^'*^' of the soul We propose the following sixfold di- 

vision : first, sensation, or sense ; secondly, thought, or intellect ; 
thirdly, emotion, or sensibility ; fourthl}-, desire, or motivit}' ; 
fifthly, exertion, or conation ; and sixthl}', the capability of 
pleasure and pain. Each of these powers has characteristics 
of its own. For example, sense is distinguished b}' its peculiar 
and inherent dependence upon material excitants and bodily 
organs. Intellect is the most prominent facult}' of spirit, and 
is the condition of all psychical life, save that of sense onl}'. 
Emotion is a psychical excitement produced by the perception 
or thought of some object, and has a correspondence to the na- 
ture of the object Motivity is a more active principle than 
emotion, and is always a tendency towards some end. Exer- 
tion, or action, is an ability in the exercise of which the soul 
voluntarily uses the mental and ph^^sical powers at her com- 
mand. And the capability of pleasure and pain is manifested 
in that peculiar experience, or element of experience, which, 
under laws of its own, accompanies all the difi'erent forms of 
psychical activit}-. 

Birenit of ^"^ here, in order to avoid misconception, let us 
poweniooB remark that neither the foregoing nor any other 
fl^ntT-^^ division of psychical powers conflicts with the doc- 
Dcfls of trine of the unity of the soul, or involves the idea that 
^^'^ a spirit is composed of parts. Our activities not onlj- 

belong to the one egOy or self, but they mingle and blend in tlie 
formation of one complex life. They neither exist nor operate 
separately ; it is only through philosophical analysis that they 
can be separately thought of. As a glassful of water may have 
weight, fluidit}', incompressibility, transparency, temperature, 
and other qualities, without being thei*et>3' divided into parts, 
80 the possession of diverse powers is consistent with the fact 
that the soul is a yet more perfect unit than any material body 
is, or can be. 

Ttree divis- ^' having divided the powers of the soul in general, 
lofin: I The wc turu to the division of the intellect. The ends of 
Ke*^oSnd-^ our study now require that we should make, not merelj' 
«jy powers one, but three classifications. 

First, we divide our mental powers into the pri- 
mary and the secondary'. This division refers to the natural 
order of the operation of these powers. We sa}' that thought 
and belief are the primary powers, because in their exercise 
intellect accomplishes its ultimate work, that which alone gives 
importance to all the rest. And we call attentiouy acquisition^ 
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association^ synthesis, analysis^ abstraction^ and generalization^ 
secondary pouDers, because their working is simply to modify the 
operation of the primar}' powers, and has all its consequence 
from this fact. Thought and belief, no less than thought, are 
concerned with things, objects ; whereas the other powers are 
essentially subjective in their operations, and cause certain modi- 
fications in our ideas and beliefs. 

The distinction between conception and conviction, between 
thought and belief, is clearly marked in the speech and conscious- 
ness of men, and is of tlie utmost impoitance in philosoph}*. 
2 The three '^ second division of intellect has reference to the 
phafieM of mode of the formation of mental states ; and it sets 
Intellect. forth several complex phases of intellectual life, and 
the capabilities, or faculties, of which these phases are the mani- 
festation. This division does not arise from so searching an 
analysis as that just mentioned. It i*ecognizes the fact that 
certain manifestations of thought and of belief result from cer- 
tain general causes ; and it leads to the study of the forms of 
intellectual activity thus produced. These phases are three in 
number, and ma}' be styled the perceptive, or presentational; 
the reproductive, or re-presentational; and the discursive, or 
rational, phases of intellect Both thought and belief are exer- 
cised under each of these modes of intellect ; as are also, though 
in different degrees, the various secondar}- powers of mind. 

The perceptive phase of mental life originates in, and is char- 
acterized by, the immediate cognition of objects. It is sub- 
divided into sense-perception, consciousness, and concomitant 
perception; this last signifying that cognition of relations and the 
fundamcnta of relations, which, without being included in sense- 
perception and consciousness, is exercised in connection with 
them. 

The reproductive phase arises from the repetition or reproduc- 
tion, by the mind, of the ideas and beliefs of immediate cognition. 
Its principal forms are the m.emory, the fantasy, and the imagi^ 
nation. The law according to which our thoughts are reproduced, 
in whole or in part, is called the law of the association of ideas. 

The essential and distinguishing mark of the rational phase of 
intellect is the exercise of a peculiar degree of penetration and 
of comprehension. This results from a higher degree of mental 
power than is possessed by irrational creatures, and is manifested, 
first, in the precise and thorough cognition and understanding of 
things, especialh' of relations and consequences, and, secondly, in 
connected logical thinking, or, as it has been named, the '* dis- 
course of mind." This second mode of reason differs from the 
first onl}' in being more deliberate and consecutive : it produces 
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the notion^ the judgment^ and the inference^ whtch^ as forms of 
rational thought, are discussed in logic ; for it is onlj* as de- 
veloped modes of mental action that notions, judgments, and 
inferences speciall}' belong to the rational phase, or facult}*. 

A third radical distinction in intellect finds its 
^^^u\^' fuMlO'fnentum divisionis^ or principle of division, 
2?P*",®Ji^*! in the character of our convictions. It is common l}* 
conviction indicated b}* the twofold division of the elements of 
Spttou^''* ^"^ belief — and also of the elements of our thought — 
into the intuitional and the experiential. 
So far as a piec*e of knowledge or information is merely 
historical or matter of fact, it ma}* be called experiential, be- 
cause it sets forth something that can be original I3' known 
onlj- through experience, or the direct cognition of the actual. 
For example, it is an experiential conviction that there is such 
a city as New Yoi-k, and that it contains one million of English- 
speaking inhabitants. But a conviction which sets forth a thing 
as necessary- or as possible asserts something different from 
the mere matter of fact. We now sa}' that something must be, 
or ma}' be, because something else is known to be ; and so we 
introduce the necessarv relations of existence, and what are 
called our necessary beliefs. Thus it is necessar}' that New 
York, being a large citj', should not onl}' be located somewhere, 
but should also occupy a considerable territorj' ; and it is con- 
ceivable or possible that its inhabitants, being all human beings, 
should learn to speak some other language than English. Again, 
it is an experiential judgment that I am now writing with a pen, 
but it is a necessary judgment that I must use some instrument 
in order to write, or that t might use a pencil instead of a pen ; 
for, from the nature of the case, one of these things is neces- 
sary and the other possible. 

Judgments of possibility ma}', of course, be dis- 



pcn«?"eJ^ tinguished from those of necessity, but for our pres- 
intaitton- ent purpose we must regard both as ''necessary" 
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* ^ judgments ; and this, too, in a peculiar sense. In 

one sense all beliefs are necessary ; they are the inevitable re- 
sult of the exercise of certain faculties. Now, however, we 
speak of those convictions which are not mere perceptions of 
fact, but which, being based on a consideration of the necessary 
relations of things, assert this or that to be necessarily true. In 
this sense a postulate, which asserts a thing to be possible, is a 
necessary judgment no less than an axiom, which asserts a thing 
to be necessary. Though philosophers differ as to the ultimate 
origin and ground of these necessary convictions, it is quite 
evident that we constantly form and use them. 
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That school which teaches that our first cognitions of the 
necessit}' and of the possibility of the existenoe of things are 
dii*ect and reliable perceptions, are called Intuitionalists, because 
they believe in a direct intuition of necessar}* truth. We pre- 
fer their doctrine especially to that of the Associationalists, who 
do not make a sufficient difference between the assertion of a 
necessary consequence and a mere historical statement. 

As we have direct cognition of mattera of fact, as well as of 
things necessary, there maj' be a question as to the propriety 
of confining the term " intuition" to the immediate perception of 
necessary truth. But language has been employed in this vfny ; 
so that now an intuitional, especially as contrasted with an 
experiential, perception signifies the immediate cognition of 
some truth or fact as necessary. 

The distinction between intuitional and experiential judg- 
ments or cognitions is not a difficult one. Even when we recog- 
nize something both to be fact and to be necessary fact^ we can 
easily separate the two elements of con\iction. Letting a bullet 
fall to the floor, we perceive both th^fact of tlie fall, and that it 
falls necessarily, by reason of some cause. In like manner we 
can see, simply asfactSy that two bullets are equal in weight to 
each other, and that each of them is equal in weight to a third 
bullet ; and we can also see that the two bullets, being each 
equal to a thii*d bullet in weight, tnust be equal in weight to 
each other. 

The onto- There is, however, another distinction, closely re- 
logicai and lated to the foregoing, which cannot be understood 
S?e?elmont8 without careful consideratiqn. It does not pertain to 
of conoep- our convictions directly, but to our ideas or conc^fh- 
tions as these are employed in our convictions. 
When we examine any historical or merely matter-of-fact state- 
ment, we find that our belief in the truth of it is not specially 
connected with any one part of its thought more than another, 
but, on the contrary, is related alike to the whole thought. Such 
is the case when we simply perceive the weight and fall of the 
bullet, or when we see that three groups of three bullets each 
are, simply as a matter of fact, equal in number to a single group 
of nine bullets. When, however, we examine any specific state- 
ment that is necessarily' true, — that is, which sets forth some- 
thing as existing necessaril}* or possiblv, — we discover that its 
peculiar force does not arise in connection with the whole of our 
thought, but only in connection with a certain portion of it. 
When we say that the unsupported bullot mifst fall because of 
its weight, the force of this statement does not depend on the 
special nature of the bullet and its weight, but on the fact that 
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the leaden ball is a substance endowed with a certain power ^ or 
tendenc3% and on the general principle that any substance en- 
dowed with any tendency necessarily exerts that tendency under 
conditio fis which may be ascertained. In other words, we see 
that power, under proper conditions, must operate. And, see- 
ing the bullet fall a second time, we not only perceive that a 
similar event has occurred, but we say that it must have oc- 
curred, on the general principle that substances exert their 
potencies in the sam^ way under a repetitiofi of the same con- 
ditions. In short, analysis shows that these judgments concern- 
ing the necessary fall of bullets do not depend for their peculiar 
force on the whole nature of the objects considered, but onl}' on 
the character of the objects as substances endowed with tenden- 
cies to certain fixed modes of operation. So, also, when we say 
that three given groups of bullets of three each are necessarily 
equal to a single group of nine, this does not depend on the 
fact that they are leaden balls, but only on the fact that they 
are individtud things; for any three groups of three things 
each would be collectively equal to a group of nine. Such being 
the case, it is possible to discard from specific statements of 
necessity those elements of tliought pn which their necessity 
does not depend ; accordingly, in Uiis waj^ the axioms and pos- 
tulates of algebra and geometry and the other sciences have 
been formulated. 

Now, when the conceptions employed in these general modes 
of necessary conviction are examined, they are found to be com- 
paratively few and simple. They are such thoughts as those 
of existence and non-existence, of necessity and possibility, of 
space, time, quantity, and relations, of substance, power, action, 
and alteration. It is obsei'ved, too, that although these abstract 
ideas are themselves distinct notions, yet, with reference to our 
ordinary thinkings, they may be styled elem^ents of thought^ 
because they enter into the composition of all our ordinary con- 
ceptions. And the remaining portions of our ideas ma}' still 
more appropriately be named elements, because we never natu- 
rally employ them in abstract and separate thought, but use 
them in their combination with those few fundamental concep- 
tions which relate immediately to the general nature and laws of 
being. 

Those parts of our thinking on which our necessitudinal, or 
intuitional, convictions depend might be st3ied, collectively, the 
intuitional element of thought; while the remaining parts, 
taken together, might be called the experiential element. 

But we should note that this distinction is not coincident 
with thai between intuitional and experiential beliefs or convio- 
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tions; for an intaitional conviction, though it does not depend 
on experiential thought, can make use of it, as in the case of 
the necessary fall of the bullet ; and experiential convictions, 
likewise, use those elements of conception on which the force of 
intuitions depends, as well as those whose employment in asser- 
tions depends peculiarly on experience. This may be seen in 
illustrations similar to those which have been given. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SENSE AND ITS RELATIONS. 

The wort !• Thb word " scnse," being derived fW)m the 
^senae." Latin sentio^ originally signifled either feeling or 
the perception that accompanies feeling. The latter meaning 
appears in such expressions as a sense of danger or of impro- 
priety, and when we speak of a sensible man, or of a man of 
good sense. In modem psychology, however, this term, when 
used alone, has generally been confined in its application tp our 
bodily fedingsy as distinguished from the perceptions formed in 
connection with them. Moreover, as the word ^^ sensation" 
indicates the exercise of these feelings, the name '' sense" may 
vei^- properly be restricted to our power of having them. 

When sensations are styled bodily feelings, the 
PBydhiii expression refers to their source rather than to their 
power, and nature ; for the power of sense belongs to the soul, 
«ti generu. ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ body. As the soul uscs the organs of 

locomotion, but is different from them, so it is affected by the 
organs of sense, and is different from them. Sensation, it is 
true, belongs to the soul only as embodied; it is conditioned 
upon certain corporeal or nervous changes, but it is to be distin- 
guished from these changes. In itself, it is purely psychical. 

This power is not to be confounded with any other power 
of the exercise of which our spirits are conscious. Especially 
we should observe that sense is not intellect Sensation and 
thought are things radically unlike. Who cannot distinguish 
the pain of a cut finger or a burnt hand from the thought of 
these things, or the satisfaction of a refreshing draught or a 
comfortable meal from the mere conception of these objects as 
matters of unrealized desire? Therefore, separating sensation 
on the one hand from corporeal affections, we separate it on the 
other from all the higher activities of spirit. 



I 
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j^ 2. Although sense is radicall}* diverse from intel- 
tionflof lect, it has intimate relations with the latter power, 
intent^: ^^ ^® ^^^ place, sensation, or the exercise of sense, 

1. The ' is a natural excitant and occasion of the exercise 
exdtant. ^^ intellect. As the power of ignition and illumina- 
tion which resides in the ludfer match is called into exercise 
bj that rough rubbing which is followed b}' the flash of lights 
so the soul, on the occasion of the coarse experience of sense, 
awakens to the higher experience of thought. The opinion, 
too, seems well founded that our first intellectual activity is 
excited by the first sensations of the infant spirit These views 
were well expressed by Patricius (an old writer, quoted by Ham- 
ilton), when he called the senses the ^^ exordium,*' or starting- 
point, of knowledge. ^^Cognitio omnis," he says, ^^a mente 
primam originem; a sensibus exordium habet primum." 

2. The Ob- But seusation is more than the excitant of thought ; 
J^- it is also, and at the same time, an important ob- 
ject of thought. For the mind, while perceiving its own sen- 
sations, is giiled besides with tiie power of perceiving certain 
relations and correlates of these sensations; and this is the 
origin of our knowledge of the external world. The intellect, 
acting upon and in conjunction with the experiences of sense, 
discerns the existence and the nature of material objects, and 
so from small beginnings ascends to the contemplation of the 
universe. The discussion of the relation of our knowledge of 
our own sensations to our knowledge of the material creation 
forms an important chapter in the philosophy of mind. 

8. The In- Finally, the power of sense is employed by the in- 
itnunent. tellcct as an instrument of inquiry and of guidance. 
We increase our knowledge of material existences through 
the intelligent use of the senses ; and we direct our bodily 
actions by the information obtained through them. The high- 
est of the physical sciences, such as geology and astronomy, 
are dependent on sensation for the ascertainment of tlieir 
facts ; and the most exquisite of the arts, such as painting, 
music, and sculpture, seek guidance for their delicate move- 
ments from the same source. By sense also we are qualified 
for the ennobling faculty of speech. 

Because of these several functions — as the excitant, as the 
object, and as the instrument of intellectual activity — tlie power 
of sensation has always occupied a prominent place in discus- 
sions concerning thought. 

Sense de- Sense is a simple power, — that is, it is di<^^ - 
*'^- guishetji fW)m our other psychical endowments ^3' 
an incomplex peculiarity ; therefore idso, like intellect, it does 
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not admit of anal3iical definition. Yet every important con- 
ception in philosoph}', however simple it may be and incapa- 
ble of description, can and should be determined circurnstan- 
tially^ or by means of its more prominent relations. If a 
number of balls hung in air, each of which was precisely simi- 
lar to the others in size and shape, but possessed of a shade 
of color peculiar and unlike anj' color to be found elsewhere, 
we could not describe these balls severally to one who hatl 
never seen them. But we might determine the bearings of 
each ball from various fixed points of observation, and in this 
way we could indicate the place of its existence, and make it 
the object of intelhgent apprehension. So it is not sufldcient 
to say that such or such an object, being simple, cannot be 
defined; we should endeavor to show its distinguishing rela- 
tions. This mode of defining, or, more strictly speaking, of 
determining, a conception is equally satisfactory^, and should 
be considered equally logical, with that which results from 
analysis. It suflQciently defines sense to say that it is a power 
the exercise of which is immediately consequent upon a cor- 
poreal afiection, and which, though not thought, is related to 
thought, as has been already described. 
Sense di- Commonly we hear of five senses, — taste, smell. 
Tided. hearing, touch, and sight Philosophical discrimi- 
nation adds to these at least two others, — the organic and 
the muscular. The marked peculiarity of the five first-named 
is, that their bodily organs, being evidently constructed for their 
use, are easily perceived and distinguished. 

Muscular feelings are those internally accompanying muscular 
movements. They are the least varied of all, but they admit 
of a delicate mental estimate of the quantity of sensation ; and 
this enables us to measure the amount of muscular power 
emplo3'ed or of physical force counteracted. The sensations 
experienced in one's opening his fingers or raising his hand, in 
lifting a weight or stopping a moving bod}*, in resisting the 
flow of a stream of water or the violence of an excited animal, 
in exerting one's self in an}' physical labor, — in short, all 
sensations of corporeal eflbrt and opposition, — belong to this 
class. 

On the other hand, our organic sensations y which are those 
connected with our various bodily functions other than that of 
muscular movement, coittain many specific classes. They, and 
indeed all our corporeal feelings, may be divided into the ordi- 
naV and the extraordinary, — that is, those experienced during 
bodily soundness and health and those felt during bodily injury 
or disease. Some of them ai*e more localized than others. 
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Hnnger, thirst, sleepiness, weariness, aches, pains, and the 
various feelings of sickness, together with the pleasant sensa- 
tions experienced when we are relieved of any suffering or dis- 
tress, are forms of organic sensation. To these we may add 
the feelings of heat and cold, and that of pressure, as when the 
hand lies on a table beneath a weight. As some of these expe- 
riences take place throughout the whole bod}', while no set of 
ner\'es is known to be speciall}' devoted to their pix)duction, 
everj' pai*t of the sensory system alike may be regarded as their 
organ ; but this is pre-eminentl}' true of those feelings of exhil- 
aration and of depression resulting from bodily vigor or debilit3\ 
The famous orator Charles James Fox, as he inhaled the morn- 
ing air and looked abroad on the freshness of Nature, was wont 
to exclaim, " What a glorious thing it is to live 1 " And these 
words seem to have been chiefly prompted by a sense of that 
exuberant vitality and vigor which pervaded the bodily organi- 
zation of that great man. 

The "ten- If the forcgoing statements be correct, it is evi- 
■oriom." (lent that the power of sense is diffused through- 
out the whole body. Some bodil}' growths, it is true, — as 
the hair, the nails, the outer cuticle, and part of the bones, — 
are void of sensation. But these are a small fraction of our 
ph3'sical person, and, through sensations of the adjacent and 
surrounding portions, they are b)x>ught practically within the 
sphere of sense. 'Every other part of the body is so minutely 
pervaded with muscular and organic sensations that the power 
of sense may be said to occupy our whole frame. 

The body, thus considered as the place throughout whose limits 
the soul is sentient, is called the '' sensorium." This term, 
formed after the analogy of " dormitorium," "oratorium," and 
such words, which mean the places of sleeping, of prayer, and 
of other uses, signifies the place, or local organ, of sensation. 
More correctly speaking, that system of sensitive nerves, cen- 
tring in the brain and minutelj' per\'ading the body, should be 
styled the sensorium ; for we have no feeling save so far as some 
nerve may be touched or excited, and the destruction or paralj'- 
sis of a nerve destroys also the possibilitj' of the sensation 
connected with it. 

Tiie imme- ^' '^^^® brings US to cousidcr the cause or imme- 
diate cauM diate condition of the exercise of the power of sense, 
of ^nBadon. j^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ discovcries of anatomy, men knew 

that sensations resulted from affections of the bod}'. The soul 
by an immediate perception attributes sensation to itself; but 
it perceives also that every sensation is occasioned b}* some- 
thing not itself. When one's finger is burned, or even when one 
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suffers toothache, he needs no proof that he himself feels the 
pain, and he also is able to understand that the scorching fire 
or the decaying tooth is the cause of his experience ; for in all 
such cases we find no occasion for the sensation in tiie preced- 
ing experience of the soul, j^et we know that it must have some 
cause. Looking for this elsewhere, and discerning the peculiar 
affections of each bodily pai't, we soon find in these the inva- 
riable and necessary antecedents, and therefore also regard them 
as the occasions or causes of our sensations. 

We are assisted, moreover, to this conclusion b}' a peculiar 
power of judgment wherebj' the mind discerns the place of its 
sensations as existing with reference to each other in different 
parts of the sensorium. We naturally look for the cause where 
we ma}* have found the effect. Hence we unhesitatingly place 
the experience, and the occasion, of the sensation of sight in 
the eye, those of the sensation of smell in the nostrils, those 
of hearing in the ear, and those of touch in the hands and in 
other parts of the surface of the body. We also confidently 
locate a headache or toothache or other internal pain, and ascribe 
it to some local corporeal affection. 

The nature Anatomical researches have thrown much light on 
of nervous this subject. They show that a certain class of nerves 

known '*°" ^^^ ^^^ *^^ ^f ^^^^ hodUy affections which produce 
sensation. Moreover, inasmuch as all physical changes 
appear to involve motion, the opinion seems reasonable that 
motion of some kind is produced in the nerves by the action of 
their appropriate excitants ; and that this motion, in some way^ 
is the occasion of sensation. But nothing has ever been deter- 
mined as to the nature of this motion, nor, indeed, as to any ele- 
ment of that physical change which must precede the ps3'chical 
experience. Those theories which speak of the movements of a 
subtile fluid, of the vibration of fibres or filaments, and of the 
action of molecules, must be regarded as merely scientific con- 
jectures. The general and important fact, however, is beyond 
question that the cause of sensation is in the nerves. 

The saying ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ somc physical body or i^ent 
of Democ- must dircctl}' or indirectly affect our nerves before 
sensation can take place. The senses of sight and 
hearing present no exception to this statement, although their 
less immediate but more noticeable objects may be at a dis- 
tance. The vibrations of light affect the optic nerve, and those 
of a sonoriferous medium the auricular, before we hear or see. 
This truth, centuries ago and in the infancy of philosophy, was 
emphasized by Democritus ; at a time, too, when his statement 
must have appeared paradoxical. ^^ All the sensesy^* said he, 
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" are bid modificcUions of touch^'^ — a statement which cannot 
be accepted literalh% yet is true in this modified sense, that some 
ph3'sical agent must affect some nerve before an}* sensation can 
be experienced. If there be any exception to the law thus an- 
nounced, it is an exception which confirms the rule. 
SpecuiatiTe The doctrine that sensation is the result of nervous 
lUfflcuiuea. action maj- seem too simple and evident to have ever 
l)een the occasion of difficulty. Yet perhaps no questions have 
more perplexed philosophers than those relating to the causal 
connection between body and soul. *' Has matter any power to 
affect mindf" '* Ua^ mind any power to affect matter?^* are 
inquiries over which able thinkers have been sorely tried. The 
principal obstacles which have prevented many from a perception 
of tlie truth have been two speculative convictions which have 
prevailed extensively. 

Theflret First, it has been held that matenal objects can 

difBcuUy. come into contact only with material objects. In the 
words of the ancient poet, 

" Tangere enim et tangi, nisi corpuSi nalla potest ret." 

We accept this utterance as probably true in the sense that 
matter cannot affect mind in the same way as it affiects other 
matter. In this sense a spirit is intangible. The properties 
of mind, so far as we know them, are so different from those of 
body, so far as we know them, that it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that the latter could afiTect the former Just as It would 
a substance of its own nature. If either can operate on the 
other, we must expect the result to be quite different from any 
affection properly incident to the nature of the operating agent ; 
for when two objects are diverse in character, they are inca- 
pable, to the extent of that diversity', of being acted upon in 
the same way. 

Therefore we hold that maUter cannot come into collision with 
spirit as it can with other matter. We would as soon expect a 
collision between the atmosphere which surrounds our globe and 
the light of day which pervades the atmosphere. Spirit cannot 
be touched as we touch material objects with our hands. At 
the same time it seems evident that mind can be placed to a 
considerable extent under the operation of a material body^. 
The soul during the present life dwells within the body ; wher- 
ever the latter may be conveyed or confined, there the former is 
carried and imprisoned likewise. If the body can thus enclose 
the spirit, and bear it wherever it may itself be borne, ma}' it 
not also in other wa3's affect its inhabitant? Indeed, has not 
the common sense of men good reason to affirm that it does? 
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TheMoond The second conviction fiom which speculative dif- 
difflcuity. ficulties have resulted, refers, not to the general na- 
ture of spirit, but to a speciflc characteristic. It is held that 
the sold is unextended, and we are asked, '* How can matter, 
the extended substance, have any causal connection with mind, 
a substance devoid of extension?" The argument runs thus: 
'^Nothing can touch and be touched but what is extended ; and 
if the soul be unextended, it can have no connection by touch 
with the body : the physical influence, therefore, is inconceivable 
and impossible." This reasoning, in which, however, the word 
^' touch ** signifies merely juxtaposition in space, implies the truth 
of two statements : first, that an unextended substance cannot 
affect, or be affected b}- , an extended substance ; and secondlj^ 
that the soul is an unextended substance. 

The first of these statements, we think, may be accepted as 
correct, if b}' an unextended substance we mean one which does 
not in any way pervade or occupy space ; for a substance which 
absolutely does not occupy or pervade anj' portion of space is 
inconceivable. We may conceive of a substance per\'ading 
space in such a way as not to interfere with the occupancy* of the 
same space by other substances of a coarser nature; but no 
substance could exist without any room at all. Not even the 
most insignificant soul could exist within a mathematical point. 
If, therefore, by an unextended substance we are to understand 
one which has no relations to space save those of position only, 
then we not merely admit that such an object could not be affected 
by material changes, but we deny that either the soul or anything 
eise is a substance of this cbamcter. In short, we reject the 
view of Descartes and many other learned men, that spirits do 
not in any sense occupy space, and incline to the belief that 
the soul, in some subtile way, pen'ades and possesses the sen- 
sory system. 

^ , 4. We have no reason to suppose that the soul has 

a simple shape and parts like the body, or even that it is a com- 
whiSTiw. posite substance. The probable opinion is, that it is 
vadesthe a simple substance endowed throughout with various 
AtStaSe^' powers, and that, if not always present, it is capable 
EariyChrto- of becoming instantl}- present, either successively or 
simultaneousl}', at different points of the sensorium, 
as these may be acted on by material agents. The soul certainly 
seems to exercise, in that part of the body which may be affected, 
that mode of sensation which corresponds to the peculiar action 
of the nerves of that part. 

But, possibly, in times of quiescence or of sleep, the spiritual 
substance may retire wholly to the brain. 
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The doctrine of the pervading presence of the soul was tanght 
by Aristotle, who held that the sotd is aU (that is, with all its 
powers), in every part of the body. This was also the view 
commonly entertained in the earl}' days of Christianity. The 
epistle to Diognetas — an eloquent letter, probably written by 
Justin Martyr, but certainly addressed by some eminent Chris- 
tian in the first or second century to an equally eminent pagan 
— contains the following passage: ^^That," saj^s the author, 
^^ which the soul is in the body, the same are Christians in the 
world; for the soul is diffused through all the members of 
the body, and Christians through all the states of the world. 
The soul dwells, indeed, in the bod}', but is not of the bod}' ; 
and Cliristians dwell in the world, but are not of the world." 

The prevalence, in modem times, of the opinion 
dM^iMf that the soul does not occupy space, may be traced to 
^tOTded!'*" ^^® writings of Ren6 Descartes, who, in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century, revolted against 
the traditional dogmas of the Middle Ages, and formed for him- 
self a new philosophy. One of his favorite doctrines was that the 
essence of matter is extension, and that the essence of the mind 
is thought, — that matter is the extended unthinking substance, 
and that mind is the thinking unextended substance. This 
doctrine was incorporated into the philosophy of Europe, and 
has been maintained as the proper opposite of materialism. 
The influence of it is apparent in the earlier teachings of the 
Scotch school. For example. Dr. Thomas Reid, one hundred 
years after Descartes, ridicules the idea that one's mind can be 
present in his toe, so as to feel pain there. '^ Philosophers," he 
says, ^^ have disputed much about the place of the mind, yet 
none of them ever placed it in the toe." 

Though Descartes maintained that the soul can exist without 
being extended, he allowed tliat it must have a place or location. 
He supposed that it resides in the pineal gland, a small gland 
in the centre of the brain. His followers, also, endeavored to 
account for a fact which he himself did not admit, namely, that 
the soul and body directly influence each other. " The "soul," 
said they, '^may be compared to a spider seated in the centre 
of its web. The moment the least agitation is caused at the 
extremity of this web, the insect is advertised, and put upon the 
watch. In like manner the mind, situated in the brain, has 
a point on which all the nervous filaments converge ; it is in- 
formed of what passes at the different parts of the body, and 
forthwith it takes its measures accordingly. The body thus 
acts with a real efiSciency on the mind, and the mind acts with 
a real efiSciency on the body." 
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The tendency, of late years, has been to return to the ancient 
belief in the spaciality of spirit. Sir William Hamilton, though 
confessing himself in perplexity, annotates on Reid as follows : 
*^ Both in ancient and modern times the opinion has been held 
that mind has as much a local presence in the toe as in the head. 
The doctrine long generally maintained was that, in relation to 
the body, the soul is all m the whole, and all in evert/ part. . . . 
The first condition of the possibility of an immediate, intuitive, 
or real, perception of external things, which our consciousness 
assures us that we possess, is the immediate connection of the 
cognitive principle with every part of the corporeal organism. 
• . • That the pain is where it is felt, is the doctrine of common 
sense. We only feel inasmuch as we have a body and a soul ; 
we only feel pain in the toe inasmuch as we have such a mem- 
ber, and inasmuch as the mind, or sentient principle, pervades 
it. We Just as much feel in the toe as we think in the head." 
President Porter, also, expresses himself in similar terms. 

The view of Hamilton and Porter involves that not 
ingofHfiin- merely the feeling, but also the initial or piimary 
POTter"*^ perception of it, takes place where the bodily aflec^ 
tion occurs. At the same time this cognition, though 
as local as the sensation, is, of itself, extremely indefinite. It 
is perhaps the lowest possible fonn of intellectual action. The 
completed and measured estimate of the distances and direc- 
tion of sensations from one another, and the exact determina- 
tion of the places of feelings with reference to the parts of the 
bod}', are judgments which follow upon the comparison and 
construing together of the primary perceptions of the sensa^ 
tiofis; and the formation of these definite judgments requires 
some time and experience. 

Moreover, the mind, while the body is yet whole, having used 
these secondary judgments and found them trustworthjs adopts 
them as rules of belief in regard to all sensations which may 
take place in the same general region or direction ; and the 
habit of conclusion thus formed is not easily laid aside. This 
may explain the fact that after the amputation of a limb, it 
is often difiScult for one to realize that he has lost a hand or a 
foot. With some individuals the tendenc}' to erroneous judg 
ment does not remain long ; with others it lasts for yeai*8. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE EFFICIENCY PRODUCING SENSATION. 

1. Sir William Hamilton, in the sixteenth lecture of his meta- 
ph^'sical coarse, shows what difficulties have arisen in philosophy 
concerning the causal connection between soul and bodj', and 
confesses that he himself, having failed of a satisfactory' solution, 
had resolved to rest in a " contented ignorance." Before fur- 
ther discussion in regard to this connection, it may be instruc- 
tive to consider brieflj' the strange hj^potheses which those were 
driven to adopt who, for various reasons, believed that neither 
agent can directl}' act upon the other. Beside tlte ancient Aris- 
totelian doctrine of direct influence^ which we regard as the 
correct view, three hypotheses have been devised. 
Tiie plastic The first of these, in point of time, was the hy- 
mediam. pothcsis of the plastic medium. It is to be traced 
to Plato, who teaches ^'that the soul employs the bodj* as its 
instrument ; but that the energy, or life and sense, of the body 
is the manifestation of a difierent substance, — of 'a substance 
which holds a kind of intermediate existence between mind and 
matter." The Alexandrian Platonists specially elaborated this 
idea ; and '' in their psychology, the 6\of:^ or vehicle of the soul, 
the medium through which it is united to the bod}', is a promi- 
nent and distinctive principle." Saint Augustine inclined to 
this view; and it has been adopted by some eminent modern 
philosophers. 

Occasional The second hj'pothesis is that of occasional causes, 
caoses. gy an Occasional cause is meant a cause which is 
only the occasion of some efiect, and which does not contrib- 
ute at all to the efficienc}' producing the effect. This theory 
is also named the h^'pothesis of divine assistance, because God 
is regarded as the real causal agent between mind and body. 
According to this view, '* tlie brain does not act immediately and 
really uiwn the soul ; the soul has no direct cognizance of anj' 
modification of the brain. This is impossible. God himself, 
hv a law which he has established, when movements are deter- 
mined in the brain, produces analogous modifications in the 
conscious mind. In like manner, in case the mind has a voli- 
tion to move the arm, this volition of itself would be ineffica- 
cious ; but God, in virtue of the same law, causes the answering 
motion in the limb. The body, therefore, is not the real cause 

3 
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of the mental modifications, nor the mind the real cause of the 
bodily movements.** This doctrine was first advocated by Male- 
branche and other followers of Descartes ; Dr. Rcid inclined to 
it, and it was maintained by Professor Stewart. 

Pre-e»tab- '^^^ ^^"''^ hypothesis, which is the most curious 
]i8be>ibiir- of all, Is that of predetermined harmonj'. It was 
™**"^* originated b}' Leibnitz. Accoi-ding to it, soul and 

body have no communication, no mutual influence. ^^The 
soul passes from one state to another by virtue of its own na- 
ture. The body executes the series of its movements without 
any participation or interference of the soul in these. Tlie 
soul and body are like two clocks, accurately regulated, which 
IK)int to the same hour and minute, although the spring which 
moves the one is not that which moves the other. This har- 
mony* was established before the creation of man, and hence is 
called the pre-established or predetermined harmony." 

We object to all these theories, that thej' are mere hypotheses 
devised to meet a difficulty which originates in mistaken vieios^ 
and that they are devoid of support save such as can be found 
from their fitness for that end. We can find no evidence of any 
medium of c*ommunication between soul and body, or of any 
divine interference to produce sensations and carr}' out voli- 
tions, or of that marvellous foreordained correspondence be- 
tween corporeal changes and the life of the soul. On the 
contrary, both our natural convictions and our critical obser- 
vations indicate that we actually arc influenced by aficctions 
of the body. The mind refers its sensations to antecedents 
immediatel}* present, yet outside of itself; our very concep- 
tions of the sensible qualities and changes of matter are essen- 
tially conceptions of the causes of various forms of sensation 
as related to these effects, and we intuitively ascribe efl3ciency 
to these causes. Our sensations, therefore, are perceived as 
really resulting from the bodj' and things aff*ecting the bod3-. 
When we handle a stone, its weight, hardness, roughness, and 
coldness are real causes producing effects corresponding to 
them in us. All this we firmly believe till confused by some 
philosophical subtiltj'. Let us remember that difidculties on 
this subject have resulted simpl}* from an undue contrasting of 
mind and matter, of soul and body, as things different in na- 
ture, and we shall have no trouble in accepting the teachings of 
intuition. These two substances differ, perhaps, as far as sub- 
stances can differ, but not so far as to be Incapable of mutual 
influence. This whole subject brings before us one of those fre- 
quently recurring cases in which the best philosophy is found to 
accord with the ordinary' convictions of mankind. 
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Three poMi- 2. Accepting the view that sensations are occa- 
bie theories, sioned by corporeal affections, we have j'et to choose 
between several ^eories respecting the efficiency producing 
sensation. 

First, it has been taught that the power producing sensation 
is exercised wholly by the bod3% and that the s<yul is wholly pas^ 
sive. When lightning tears open the roof of some building, or 
the electric spark pierces the paper subjected to its passage, the 
roof or the paper does not actively contribute to the result. 
A stone flung into the air does not originate any of the force 
by which it is propelled ; it is entirely' recipient and devoid of 
exertion. So the soul might be considered wholly passive in 
sensation ; it might be likened to a placid lifeless pool whose 
rippling motions are made by the breezes only. 

Again, it has been contended that the efficiency producing 
sensation resides wholly in the aovl^ and does not rise at all 
from the affections of our sensorj' 83'stem. When a child becomes 
interested in some pretty to}' and seeks it, the toy cannot be 
supposed to be the efficient cause of the excitement of the 
child's desires. These, indeed, without the view of the toy, 
could not have arisen ; but the whole power in the case be- 
longs to the infantile soul itself. As, therefore, the intellect 
and the motivities of man act with an efficiency' independent of 
their objects, so, it is argued, the power of sense acts without 
any external stimulus, and simply on the occasion of changes 
in the nen^es. 

Finall}', it may be conjectured that tlie efficiency producing 
sensation belongs partly to the body and partly to the mind. 
When a blow discharges a percussion cap, the effect depends on 
the detonating powder quite as much as on the force of the 
blow. So, when a vessel of water at a low temperature and 
perfectly still, is shaken a little, it immediately turns to ice; 
and when certain solutions are mingled, the}' effervesce and form 
new compounds. In these cases the shaking and the mingling 
do not produce the effect so much as other causes which these 
bring into play. The question, therefore, suggests itself, whether 
our sensations, even though efficiently caused by bodily affections, 
are not also due partly to the active power of the soul. 

Of these theories we prefer the last We incline to 
caiueofeen- the Opinion that the efQcient cause of sensation does 
Srofoid* ^^^ belong exclusively either to the bod}' or to the 
mind, but is a combination, partly physical^ partly 
spiritual. The motion of the bow of the violin produces that 
of the string, yet only^ in part ; the tightness and elasticity of 
the string contribute. So nervous changes affect the mind; 
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while 3*et this affection is not purely* passive, but results also in 
part from a power of action belonging to the soul itself. 
PartiT ex- That sensation is trul^' caused b^' phjsical changes 
ternaf and is implied in those natural judgments which men 
i>»>y»»<»i. continually make. We say that the wind makes us 
cold, that the fire warms us, that sound affects our ears, scent 
our nostrils, light our .ej^es, and so forth. Thus we refer these 
feelings to various physical causes, which act upon our bodily 
frame, and upon our souls as inhabiting the body. We also 
make an important distinction between tohat is merely an object 
of cognition and what is a cause of sensation. In cognition, 
tLe activity and its causation arc regarded as wholly mental ; 
in sensation, the prominent efficiency presented in perceptive 
thought is physical. These natural judgments accord with 
critical inquir}'. A scrutiny- of the conditions of sensation easily 
produces instances in which no other antecedent can be found 
than some affection of the nervous S3'stem. Moreover, the re- 
searches of anatomy and surgery show, to a demonstration, on 
what branches and filaments of the sensory system our bodily 
feelings severally depend. In short, no fact of phj^sical science 
is moi*e certain than this, which belongs to mental science also, 
that sensation results f^om an excitement of the nerves. 

At the same time some considerations support the belief that 
the soul is not whoUy passive in sensation^ but that it exercises 
an efficiency of its own. 

This is suggested by the analogy of our other 
ujnmf and psychical operations. In thought, sensibility, de- 
psydbicai: sire, and action, man is conscious of self-activity. 
the amSSgy He perccives that each of these modes of experi- 
of oar other ence hiis no causal antecedents other than psychical, 
^^* * and can be ascribed to no efficiency other than that 
belonging to the soul itself. He therefore regards them as 
coming from a spring within. External objects may inter- 
rupt and modif}- the current of mental life, but they are not 
necessary to its continuance. The soul, once aroused to move- 
ment, lives on with an activity perpetual and inherent. 

Moreover, although, during man's earthlj- existence, his ps3'chl- 
cal experience has been made dependent on bodily conditions, 
there is no evidence that it originates from them. On the contrary', 
easily distinguishing the spirityal activities, of which he is con- 
scious, from all physical phenomena, man intuitively recc^nizes 
these activities and their powers as belonging not to his bod^', 
but to a substance other than his bod}', — that is, to his true self, 
or spirit ; and so, as we have said, he regards the soul as self- 
active, because the greater and essential part of its experience, 
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however dependent npon corporeal conditions, is perceived to 
originate, not from them, but from the soul itself. If every 
other psychical experience maj* be thus traced to the working of 
some inwaitl power, may not sensation, likewise, be considered 
as resulting, in pait at least, fh>m the soul's own activity ? 

To this conclusion we are led, also, by the following 
oft^peco^ consideration. When one substance acts on another 
the'^b^ which is perfectly passive, the effect is of the same 
general character with the action by which it is caused. 
One stone, for example, striking another, transmits its own mo- 
tion and nothing more. But vshen the effect is of a new and 
peculiar character^ we find the cause partly also in the sub- 
stance affected. The cause of the explosion of the percussion 
cap is found more in the detonating powder than in the blow ; 
and the new compound fVom mixed fluids results more fVom 
chemical affinities than from the commingling. Now the nature 
of sensation, like that of our other psychical experiences, is 
revealed to us through consciousness, without which power we 
could not have the remotest conception of spiritual things ; and 
we know that sensation is something extremely dissimilar to 
physical changes of any kind, so much so that we can scarcely 
compare it with them in anj' wa}*. What likeness does any 
material process bear to the pain of toothache or of rheumatism, 
and what chemical or mechanical operation can be compared to 
the satisfaction of hunger or the gratification of taste? Some- 
times we describe a sensation by mentioning the physical action 
b}' which it may be produced, — as, for example, the sensation 
of being struck or cut or burned, — but we distinguish the out- 
ward action and the inward experience as being very different. 
Some generic likeness, perhaps, can be found in sensations to 
other and higher feelings with which pain and pleasure are also 
specially* connected, such as joy, sorrow, hope, fear, love, hatred ; 
but we can discover no resemblance in them to any physical 
phenomena. Such being the case, it is reasonable to believe 
that sense is not merel}' a capacit}-, but a capability ; and that 
the mind, the substance in which sense inheres, itself con- 
tributes to the efflcienc}' producing sensation. 
3. BecaoM Finally, the activit}' of the soul in sensation is sug- 
nmcSoMot E^^^^^ ^y certain reactions of mental upon physical 
mind on life, which result in bodih* feelings more or less 
**^^* defined. In certain exceptional cases, which can be 

easily distinguished, sensations seem to originate from ps3'chi- 
cal efficiency, no external excitant being present; for exam- 
ple, purely intellectual feelings — that is, those emotions which 
result from thought and which are not the consequence of 
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bodily changes — are sometimes accompanied with sensations. 
Surprise causes a startling sensation ; disappointment, a sinking 
feeling in the breast ; fear produces chilliness. In short, cor- 
poreal feelings generally attend any violent mental disturbance. 
Here it may be objected that, in such cases, sensation is not 
directly produced by psychical efficiency, but only indirectly 
and through an affection of the nerves. Possibly this may be 
so ; such instances certainly evince that the soul can act on the 
sensorium as well as the sensorium on the soul. 

It ma}*, however, be more to our present purpose to remark that 
imaginative ideas in dreaming^ and even in waJceful hours^ 
sometimes cause sensations^ as if some reality had taken place ; 
and the sensations thus excited seem also to produce nervous 
changes, such as at other times produce them. The order of cau- 
sation appears to be reversed. Instead of nervous change, sen- 
sation, thought, we have thought, sensation, nervous change. In 
dreams, especiall}*, our sensations often appear to be more than 
mere imaginings ; we experience, though in feeble measure, the 
pains and pleasures of real life. How often, too, we meet with 
those who assert that they have heard the voices or seen the 
faces of absent fHends, themselves creatmg what they hear or 
see ! Various experiments ma}* illustrate this power of the mind 
to originate its own sensations. Should a sharp needle be 
directed towards the middle of one's forehead, and advanced 
stead il}', a singular feeling is experienced, at least by nervous 
people, at the place where the point of the needle is expected. 
This must result from the mind's own activity. Moreover, the 
soul, when specially interested, appears to have the power of 
adding to the natural keenness of an}- sense. When we listen 
or gaze, or even touch, taste, or smell, attentively, new delicacy 
is given to the oi*gan. It is said to be innervated; and this 
innervation is probabl}"^ an increase of that efficienc}' which the 
soul exercises in sensation, and is similar to the increase which 
special interest and effort produce in the energy of any other 
spiritual power. 

Herbert Spencer testifies to the fact that thought does some- 
times produce bodil}' feelings, though he does not use it as we 
have done. He says : ^^ Ideas do, in some cases, arouse sensa- 
tions. Several instances occur in m}* own experience. I cannot 
think of seeing a slate rubbed with a dr}* sponge without there 
running through me the same cold thrill that actually seeing it 
produces." As this reactionary' movement of the mind depends 
on the recollection of things already perceived by the senses, it 
is an indication that the primary and proper source of sensation 
is the action of the body on the mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CEREBRALISM, OR MATERIALISM. 

MaterUtUam ^' "^"^ doctrine whlch makes spirit only a refined 
defined. spccles of matter is called materialism. The essential 
cerebraUsm. pQ^^t in materialism is that sensation, thought, and 
spintual experience generallj*, result simply ft'om the operation 
of physical agents as such, or as acting in obedience to their 
own proper laws. This idea has been expressed sometimes by 
comparing psjchical operations to those phenomena of light, 
heat, and electricity which take place during chemical and vital 
processes. In other words, materialism teaches, not merely 
that spirit is extended and has other attributes in common with 
matter ; not merely even that spirit has all the essential attri- 
butes of matter, although no one save a materialist would sa}' 
this ; but also, and especially, that the life of spirit is purely a 
development of material forces. 

The modern adherents of this doctrine have frequently been 
styled cerebralista^ because the}* derive psychical phenomena 
from certain supposed qualities of the brain and nerves. Au- 
guste Comte, in his '* Positive Philosophy," distrusts and con- 
temns all facts save the physical and tangible, and finds in these 
an explanation of all phenomena. According to him, ^^ the pos- 
itive theor}* of the intellectual and affectional functions ... is 
simply a prolongation of animal physioiog}', . . . from which it 
differs far less than this last differs fix>m simple organic or veg- 
etable physiology." Herbert Spencer and Alexander Bain are 
English psychologists, and Professors Tjnd all and Huxley English 
scientific writers, who, with some modifications of thought and 
phraseolog3% have ideas essentially similar to those of Comte. 

Let us note that th^ question presented by materialism is not 
identical with the question whether the soid and the body are 
two distinct existences. If this were the case, it would be easilj' 
settled. In ever}' act of sense-perception the ego^ or self, or 
soul, inimcdiateh' distinguishes from itself the non-ego, or body, 
whose affections are the cause of our sensations. So also tlie 
ego immediately refers spiritual activities and powers to itself, 
and sense-affecting operations and powers to the non-ego. Thus 
soul and body are at once distinguished. But the statement of 
these facts, although thej* have an important bearing on tho 
argument, is not the proper opposite of the materialistic theor}'. 
One might allow the distinct existence of soul and of bod}', 
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and yet argue that the soul is a product of some corporeal func- 
tion. Those who say that the brain produces mind just as the 
liver produces bile might say« that, as the bile is not the liver, so 
the mind is not the brain. The question therefore remains, Is 
not the soul an offspring of the body ? For example, ma^* it not 
l>e some subtile, active fluid secreted by the nervous s^'stem ; and 
may not its experiences be the movements of this fluid ? 
Contrary ^^ reject all such forms of belief for the following 

to common reasons. In the first place, though often advocated 
**"**' earnestl}' by philosophical speculators, materialism 

has always been condemned by the common sense — that is, the 
practical spontaneous reason — of mankind. Men in general 
do not inquire whether or how far mind and matter have a 
community of nature, or whether matter be the only extended 
substance or not, whether mind is capable of being enclosed in 
limits like the bod}', whether mobility and motion ma}* be affirmed 
alike of both substances, and such questions ; but the}' do hold 
that matter and spirit are radically, genehcally, different. So 
far as we can learn, no people, certainly no civilized people, have 
believed that the soul is simply a mateiial product. As man- 
kind are constantly and intimately concerned both with spiritual 
and with material objects, and with each as these objects really 
exist, their judgment as to a radical diversity of nature is not 
to be esteemed lightly. 

Not proved ^^ ^^^^ Yi(iKt placc, the fact that psychical states, at 
by the de- least during man's present life, are immediately con- 
pSychicjS**' ditioned on physical, docs not prove that the former 
on ^ys^cai originate from the latter, or that they are of the same 
general nature with physical phenomena. A good bed 
and a sufficient degree of warmth are the conditions of restful 
sleep ; yet we do not, on that account, identity the bed and its 
warmth with the sleeper and his repose. So, after men perceive 
the intimate connection of soul and body, and the dependence of 
spiritual activity on the use of cerebral organs, the distinction is 
soon made between the conscious agents on the one hand, and 
the physical conditions of his activity^ on the other. They see 
that the agent may have an origin and an existence independent 
of the conditions to which his life is subjected ; and they con- 
demn the identification of the psychical with the physical as an 
undue and even as an unreasonable assumption ; for when, in 
any case, some needful antecedent of a phenomenon seems unfit 
or inadequate for its production, we naturally say that it is only 
a condition and not the essential cause of the phenomenon in 
question. How easily, on this principle, we distinguish between 
any sensation and the affection of the sensorium on which it may 
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depend, — for example, between toothache and the irritation of 
the denb^ nerve ! In the same way we distinguish between the 
whole nervous syE^m and the soul dwelling within it. 
The belief '^^^^ judgment of oommon sense, which affirms the 
inimniate- unfitness of the physical to produce the psychical, 
luiiuettve seems really to be an inductive conclusion concerning 
jad«ment. ^jj^ general character of material agents and their 
operations. Setting aside points of philosophical disputation, 
we may say that the conception of matter, as commonly and cor- 
rectly entei-tained, includes those substances generallj', or that 
part of substantial being, whose nature a fid operations are 
made known to us in t/ie exercise of sense-perception^ and 
through inquiries essentially dependent on this poxoer ; while 
spirit is that part of substantial being whose character and phe- 
nomena are perceived in tike ejzercise of consciousness ^ and by 
means of investigations depe7ident thereupon. We believe, too, 
that any more complete and satisfactory definitions of these two 
substances must be worked out within the lines of thought indi- 
cated b3' these broad characterizations ; which, however^ ai*e suf- 
ficient for our present purpose. 

We should also add that while matter, not mind, is the im- 
mediate object of sense-cognitions, and while mind, not matter, 
is the immediate object of consciousness, expcncnce enables us 
to use each of tliese powers of perception in the service of inqui- 
ries dependent primarilj' on the other. Thus the sight of an 
improved country-, through an exercise of sense-perception, wit- 
nesses the industry and intelligence of the inhabitants ; and in 
like manner a sense of exhilaration attested bv consciousness 
ma^' indicate a salubrious and invigorating atmosphere. 

Now, if our knowledge and conception of matter and its 
qualities be formed as we have stated, the materialistic contro- 
versy may be made to assume a definite shape. If matter be 
defined as the substance whose existence and attributes are 
known in the cognitions of sense, then the question for dctc»r- 
mihation is. Can the production of spirit and its activities 
be accounted for by any powers of matter similar to those dis- 
covered by sense-perception and physical investigation'/ The 
question, thus stated, leads to a negative answer ; for physical 
investigation — the examination of material properties and pow- 
ers — can discover no phenomenon in Nature similar to that 
production of psychical life which has been supposed to take 
place in the bmin. We find in matter strict but blind obedience 
to the laws of its own constitution, and look in vain for any 
development of mental life. Moreover, acting on the rational 
presumption that such life, if it existed, would certainly manifest 
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itself in some wa}^ we take the absence of manifestation as a 
satisfactory proof of the non-existence of the psychicid activit3% 
If, then, no material combination is ever known to produce 
spiritual life or aught save physical changes, is it probable that 
the cerebrum, a body composed of common and well-known ele- 
ments, should be thus endowed? The passage from the oixli- 
nar}* and phj'sical operations of matter to this extraordinary and 
psychical activity is a step which the mind refuses to take. It 
would be easier to accept the doctrine of the alchemists that 
base metals may be converted into gold, than to believe that 
an}* kind of matter is capable of the production of spirit and its 
phenomena. So far as can be seen, matter acting upon matter 
leaves it matter still. 

Noiwychi- Some, we know, assert that the operations of or- 
c»^ iJU ga»ic life in vegetable and animal 8tructui*es indicate 
bofuesas an intelligence resident in such structures or origi- 
Bucii. nating from them. To us organic growths exhibit 

only peculiar physical and molecular powers with which the 
Creator 'has endowed various material combinations of his 
own formation. 

It is evident that the works of Nature in general could not 
have originated the intelligence manifested in their constitution. 
To suppose that they did, would be to make them the source of 
that source from which they themselves liave evidently been de- 
rived. Wlio can credit the assertion that this great universe^ so 
filled with order and goodness and beauty, was not produced by 
a pre-existing Intelligence? Who can believe that any one of 
God's wonderful works — for instance, the ph^-sical frame of 
man, with the complicated adaptations of its organs to each other 
and to the conditions surrounding our life — is the offspring of 
an accidental concourse of unintelligent atoms? No absurdity 
could be greater than this. Lord Bacon, on purely philosophi- 
cal grounds, exclaimed, '* I had rather believe all the fables in 
the Legend and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a Mind ; " and he justly adds, '^ A 
little philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism ; but depth of 
philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion." 

While it is thus clear that matenal organisms are the work of 
a pre-existing Mind, it is equally evident that they do not ex- 
hibit any power of psychical activity as resulting from the consti- 
tution given them by their Creator. Every operation of organic 
life can be explained as simply the unintelligent operation of 
ph3'sical forces. The genii of rivers and mountains, the souls of 
plants and trees, the angr}' spirits of the thunderbolt and the 
earthquake, are only ideas of the imagination. Moreover, the 
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tendrils, roots, and leaves of plants never exhibit more than a 
superficial resemblance to the actions of a living agent. Their 
movements may be, and ai*e, accounted for as simply the result 
of certain laws of molecular attraction and combination. The 
shrinkings of the sensitive shrub seem caused by a power which 
passes sdong its stems as heat passes along an iron rod. Insec- 
tivorous plants, of themselves, exhibit no more intelligence than 
a rat-trap. So far as can be discovered, all vegetable actions 
result from unthinking physical forces ; there is an utter absence 
of that freedom, variet}^ and adaptability which characterize the 
efforts of voluntary* agents. 

In this connection we maj' notice the use made by 
iSSmof* cerebralists of the discoveries of Sir Charles Bell and 
the nenroiu others, respecting the action of afferent and efferent 
nerves. It has been ascertained that fVequentl}' a 
physical influence being borne to the brain, or to some nerve- 
centre, by an afferent nerve, results, through the agency of the 
corresponding efferent nerve, in some bodily action. Sneezing 
and coughing are examples of such actions. They occur with- 
out any volition, sometimes without any consciousness, on our 
part; but evidentl}^ have always a useful end in view. The 
motion of the heait and of the muscles emploj'ed in breathing 
is maintained by a nervous influence, without any thought of 
ours ; such, also, seems somewhat the case with various bodily 
actions which may have become habitual. In these movements, 
it is said, the work of mind is plainly performed by the nerves 
alone. But, in the phenomena alluded to, we cannot find any 
evidence that the powers of the soul are identical with those of 
the sensory system or even that they are of the same nature. 

On the contrary, as the bodily movements in question are not 
necessarily accompanied with any consciousness, we infer that 
they result from forces which are wholly phjsical. So far from 
indicating a sameness between mental and molecular activity, 
they suggest that the sensory sj^stem is an organized kingdom 
of vital but unconscious material agencies, made ready for the 
control and guidance of the intelligent soul. 

We should also add that no evidence ha^ been discovered of 
(iny fluid in the nervous system possessing physical properties^ 
with which mind might be supposed to be identical, Ph^'siolo- 
gists incline to the opinion that the excitement of the nerves 
consists simply in the action of molecule upon molecule. 

To sum up what has been said, the chemical and 

Jtttiein^ mechanical, the vegetable and corporeal, powers of the 

J"*'*'^® t. creation all possess a common character. They ex- 

''*^*" hibit blind obedience to the laws controlling masses 
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and molecules, and nothing more. But the domain of spirit dis- 
closes a new nature. Instead of composition and divisibility, 
there is an absolute and conscious unity ; so that (were con- 
jectures allowable on a point so removed from observation) we 
might suppose mind not to be composed of molecules, but to 
have perfect continuity of being. Instead of a self-helplessness 
which acts only as acted upon, there is ceaseless self-activity- ; 
and, above all, instead of the powers of material objects vari- 
ousl}' to affect the senses and to act upon each other, there are 
such spiritual potencies as thought, sensibility, desire, affection, 
and moral principle and purpose. To hold that one of these 
natures with its powers can produce the other nature with its 
powers, is a worse than gratuitous assumption ; it is the assign- 
ment of a phenomenon to an utterlj' inadequate cause. 
A fake Perceiving in all inorganic and organic substances 
analogy, ^q underlying sameness of nature, we are not sur- 
prised to see one department of the visible creation furnish- 
ing material and support for another. Mechanical powers 
operate everj^where; while chemical, vegetable, and corporeal 
changes contribute more or less to one another. But because 
of the radical diversity of character between the spiritual and 
the material, the relation of the soul to the body cannot properly 
he compared to that of corporeal to vegetable structures^ or to 
that of vegetable bodies to the inorganic. It is wholly unlike 
these, and is so regarded in the general opinion of mankind. 
Tyndaii 2. It ma}* seem strange that the leading cerebralists 
quoted. Qf qj,,. ^^y admit the force of the foregoing reasonings. 
Let us take Professor T3'ndall as a representative man. He 
publishes the conviction that " matter possesses the potency 
of every form and manifestation of life." He says : " Were 
not man's origin implicated, we should accept without a mur- 
mur the derivation of animal and vegetable life from what we 
call inorganic Nature. The conclusion of pure reason points 
this way, and no other." In this statement the expression 
'^animal life" embraces not merely corporeal vitality, but also 
all forms of psychical activity. Yet this same professor, speak- 
ing of the theor}' of " a natural evolution " of the universe from 
inorganic elements, uses the following language: ^^What are 
the core and essence of this hj'pothesis? Strip it naked, and 
3'ou stand face to face with the notion that not alone the more 
ignoble forms of animalcular or animal life, not alone the nobler 
forms of the horse and the lion, not alone the exquisite and 
wonderful mechanism of the human body, but that the human 
mind itself — emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena — 
were once latent in a fierj' cloud. Surely the mere statement of 
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such a notion is more than a refutation. I do not think that any 
holder of the evolution h3'pothesis would sa}- that I overstate or 
overstrain it in any wa}*. I merely strip it of all vagueness, and 
bring before you, unclothed and unvarnished, the notions by 
which it must stand or fall. Surely these notions represent an 
absurdity too monstrous to be entertained by any sane mind." 
In 1868, before the British Association for the Promotion of Sci- 
ence, Tyndall said : '^ Were our minds and senses so expanded, 
strengthened, and illuminated as to enable us to see and feel the 
verj' molecules of the brain ; were we capable of following all 
their motions, all their groupings, all their electric discharges, 
if such there be ; and were we intimately connected with the cor- 
responding states of thought and feeling, — we should probably 
be as far as ever fh>m the solution of the problem, How are these 
ph\*sical processes connected with the facts of consciousness? 
The chasm between the two classes of phenomena would still 
remain intellectuall}' impassable. Let the consciousness of love, 
for example, be associated with a right-handed spiral motion of 
the molecules of the brain, and the consciousness of hate with a 
left-handed spiral motion : we should then know when we love 
that the motion is in one direction, and when we hate that the 
motion is in another direction ; but the why would still remain 
unanswered." And in 1875 he reiterates the statement: " You 
cannot satisfji the human understanding in its demand for logical 
continuity between molecular processes and the phenomena of 
the human mind." ^ 

We are astonished at such utterances firom ^^S.^'^Vl every 
potency in matter, and we ask for an explana^* '>*?u rhh 

is to he found in a conception of matter j^^i ^x them. / 
TyndaU, which differs from that entei^sented by ^'^VJ^^Z 
eraL Matter as matter ~ that is, as /^i««^ ^^ J^^ S 
ties commonly ascribed to it — can/issessed of ^n^?® ,^"^' . 
but it is endowed with other and hi/A produce Psychicai me , 
cise of these it may and does pr^er povieri, and m ^^e exer 
To show the reasonableness oLWe the phenomena oi mina. 
eloquently on material " pot/his idea, the Professor dilates 
-of the acorn, of the earthZies." - Think," he exclaims. 
Was ever such necromancy And of the solar light a«^J^^^^: 
massive trunk, the swayiiLamt of as the production oi luai, 
from the interaction of \ho4 boughs, and whispering iea> es, 
consists what we call life. » three factors? In this i^^^^J^YhU 
potency of matter. The^ . . Consider for a^™f°'^''^^^u^ 
Wheatstone, where the mui is an experiment, first maoe ^ 
sound-board through a thfc of a piano is transferred trom iw 
rooms in succession, andKi wooden rod across several siient 

•poured out at a distance from the 



I 
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instrument. The strings of the piano vibrate, not singly, but ten 
at a time. Ever}' string subdivides, }ielding not one note, but 
a dozen. All these vibrations and subvibrations are crowded 
together into a bit of deal not more than a quarter of a square 
inch in section. Yet no note is lost ; each vibration asserts its 
rights, and all are at last shaken forth into the air by a second 
sound-board, against which the distant end of the rod presses. 
Thought ends in «imazement as it seeks to realize the motions of 
that rod as the music flows through it. I turn to my tree, and 
observe its roots, its trunk, its branches, and its leaves. As the 
rod conveys the music and 3'ields it up to the distant air, so 
does the trunk convej' the matter and the motion — the shocks 
and pulses and other vital actions — which eventuall}' emerge 
in the umbrageous foliage of the tree." In short, Professor 
T3'ndall holds that evolution and matenalistic notions are "ab- 
surd in relation to the ideas concerning matter which were 
drilled into us when j'oung. Spirit and matter have ever been 
presented to us in the rudest contrast, — the one as all noble, 
the other as all vile." But if we should come to *' regard them 
as equally worthy and equally' wonder Ail, — to consider them, in 
fact, as (too opposite /aces 0/ the same great mystery ** — our 
difficulties would disappear. He confesses that his theor}' calls 
for a " total revolution of the notions now prevalent," 3'et de- 
rives encouragement fVom the fact that "in maa^* profoundly 
. thoughtful minds such a revolution has alread}' occurred." 
^^^^h^k^^Jn uir - ^" regard to these views of Professor Tyndall, we 
the views have ^c following remarks to make. First, in his 
ofi^ndaii. acknowil^dging that matter, as commonly conceived 
of, cannot produce ,mind or psjchical phenomena, he yields 
the essential point "sn controversy. If the production of 
spiritual phenomena result from powers different from those 
which matter is generally; known to have, then these are pro- 
duced by matter, not as matter, but as something of another 
nature. Matter, in fact, becomes itself the creative or forma- 
tive spirit of the universe. Tlhis doctrine is not materialism ; 
it is a form of pantheism, ; and* the adoption of it is the sur- 
render of materialism, properly s<3> called. 

In the next place, although Tyrtdall calls for a " total revo- 
lution" of our conceptions coni^eming matter, he fails to 
furnish any distinct basis for this Change of view. As already 
said, his language sometimes suggests that there are powers in 
matter different from those which we call material ; yet just as 
frequentl}' ho makes these other poW'ers only the oixiinarj* powers 
of matter exalted and refined. Aft^er all his eloquent illustra- 
tions of the wonderful potencies of 1 matter, we find it hard to 
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tell whether his views be really materialistic or pantheistic. The 
powers which he speciticall}' describes are purel}* physical and 
unintelligent. The only ^' revolution " which his language effects 
is one which brings us back to our starting-i)oint in a some- 
what bewildered condition as to the meaning of the Professor. 

Finally, we say that the pantheistic view, which makes mat- 
ter to be a kind of unconscious yet thinking agent, is a doctrine 
wholl}' unsup|K>rted b}' evidence, and even more absurd than the 
extremest materialism. Mankind justly regaixi matter as devoid 
of the distinctive characteristics of mind ; it never manifests 
these characteristics, and seems unfit to possess them. Nor 
could an}* opinion be more irrational than that the intelligence 
of creation and providence, which has solved problems of a 
complication and greatness far transcending the grasp of human 
faculties, is the attribute — the under ived attribute — of an aggre- 
gate of material molecules ; an aggregate, too, entirely unc*on- 
scious of its own existence and its own activit}*. 

We have now considered materialism with reference to those 
facts upon which its advocates rely. We find that these, strictly 
interpreted, do not support this form of belief, but indicate a 
radical diversit\' of nature between matter and spirit. The doc- 
trine which we thus contrast with materialism has sometimes 
been called duidiam^ l)ecause it asserts a dualit}' of nature in 
those beings immediately perceived by as. It is opposed to 
materialism on the one hand, and to idealism on the other, 
which doctrines, and also pantheism, to which the}* severall}' 
lead, have been classed together under the title of monism; 
for they all assert that we are cognizant of only one kind of 
substance. 

GodhMDo 8. Before closing our argument, we mnst direct 
brain. attention to the force of that great fact, which the 

positive philosoph}' vainlj* endeavors to ignore, and which, 
whether it be accepted or not, we think should be patent to every 
candid student of creation and providence. Tons, assuredl}*, 
those works of wisdom, power, and goodness which alone en- 
noble the univei*se and make it glorious, manifest a Being incon- 
ceivably gi-eat and mighty, 3'ct possessed of attributes essentially 
similar to those which characterize our own spirits. But where 
is the brain that gave birth to the omnipresent and all-creative 
mind ? What material origin can be imagined for that cosmical 
Intelligenc*e which first fashioned and still sustains the system of 
which we form a part? The fact has already- been noticed tiiat 
much nervous action takes place without any ps3*chical activity. 
Is not the intelligent activity- of the Creator a case in which the 
attributes of sfiirit are exercised without any connection witli 
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cerebral or other material organs ? And if this be so, ma}* we 
not conclude that the existence and life of finite spirits are not 
necessarily dependent upon material causes, but that, with some 
wise design, they have been subjected for the present to earthl}' 
and corporeal conditions ? 

TheBpiiits Here the question arises. May not a material ori- 
of brute*, g^^ j^^d nature be assigned at least to the spirits of 
the brute creation? We think not So far as brutes exhibit 
intelligence, affection, and other psychical activities, they belong 
to the domain of spirit, not to that of matter. Our planet 
seems to be a theatre in which two diverse worlds of God's 
creation, the spiritual and the material, mingle their laws and 
forces, acting also upon one another. The substances com- 
posing one of these systems are so diverse in attributes from 
those comi>osing the other, that neither world can be considered 
a derivative or modification of the other ; nor can we by analogy 
infer the laws governing existence and activit}' in the one, from 
those governing existence and activity in the other. In the 
material world we find no absolute beginning or termination, in- 
crease or diminution, of substantial existence. This is no proof 
that the reverse maj' not be the case in the invisible and intangi- 
ble realm of spiritual being. We find no diflflculty in believing 
that the power of creation and of annihilation, which does not — 
which perhaps cannot — reside in finite existences, may belong to 
the Originator of all things. So far as we can discover and 
judge, all earthly spirits begin to exist at the commencement of 
the activity of their bodilj' organization. But as the psychical 
endowments of brutes are sufficient and suitable only for the 
direction and the enjo3'ment of their corporeal life, one might 
expect their spiritual being to be extinguished at the end of 
their animal experience. Its proper purpose would then have 
been fulfilled. Man, on the contrary, has qualities which elevate 
him as far above the brute as the brute is elevated above every 
form of senseless matter. He is capable, even now, of entering 
into the plans and thoughts of the great Creator ; and he has the 
capacity- of endless development hereafter. For him the sages 
and philosophers of all ages have predicted immortalitj'. 

When we consider the godlike nature of the human 
tiou ofrouT soul, we sometimes wonder that it should be burdened 
couTitedVr^" "^^^ ^^® limitations of corporeal life. All the various 
ends to be subserved hy this arrangement ma}* not be 
discoverable, but that the arrangement exists seems an altogether 
reasonable conviction. The soul, in the bod}', ma}' be likened 
to a man incased in that strange armor which is used b}' divers. 
When one thus clothed is let down into the sea, his activity for 
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the time is subjected to conditions very different from those 
which belong to the freedom of his home. His movements are 
restricted and determined by his harness. His sphere of effort 
is limited by the necessity of communication with his associates 
on the surface of the water. The signals bj- which his conduct 
and that of his friends are guided, come and go through a part 
of his apparatus. His covering, also, is the medium through 
which he receives impressions of surrounding objects, and the 
immediate instrument through which his work of exploration 
and salvage is accomplished. Moreover, so soon as the appa- 
ratus may need repair or readjustment, his submarine exertions 
are, of necessity, suspended. In short, while the armor greatly 
limits and changes his mode of life and labor, it is also the conr 
dition under which the ends of that mode of life and employ^ 
fnent must be pursued and may be accomplished. In like 
manner it is reasonable to suppose that the same Wisdom which 
has evidently- made so man}* benevolent arrangements for man's 
welfare has, for good reasons, subjected our spirits, in this life, 
to the conditions and influences of a corporeal connection. 

Moreover, the principles of moral philosophy enable us to per-' 
ceive some purposes which certainly ^ or probably^ led to the in^ 
vestiture of the soul with its fleshly habitation and instrument. 
It is evident that many of those restraints by which man is 
withheld from vice, and of those incitements which prompt him 
to virtue, originate in the circumstances of our present being ^ 
Physical life is the necessary condition of civil government, of 
all arts and industries, of those temporal cares and employments 
by which the soul is wholesomely occupied, and of those modes 
of mutual helpfulness in which the morality and benevolence of 
mankind find obtrusive claims and frequent exercise. The birth 
of man into a state of weakness, and the manifest character of 
his subsequent dependence upon powers and agencies other than 
his own, prepare him to repose that faith in divine assistance 
without which spiritual prosperity is impossible for an}^ created 
being. The limitation of the intercourse of spirits, resulting 
from their embodiment, is favorable to the growth of a proper 
moral independence ; which purpose, also, as to the successive 
generations of men, is sen-ed by the brevity of human life. In 
short, our present state of being, in whatever light we look upon 
it, appears to be specially adapted and designed for our best 
moral development. The operation, for a time, of some such 
S3*stem as that under which we live, seems necessary for the 
highest good of the human spirit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SENSATIONALISM AND ASSOCIATIONALISM. 

^ , 1. Sensationalism is that form of belief which ex- 
Ism and m. plains man s spiritual life as composed exclusively of 
tamdettuwi. those feelings whicli are excited by corporeal affec- 
tions, and of modes of action resulting directly and 
wholly from these feelings. Associationalism teaches that the 
higher thinkings and actings of the soul result primarily from 
impressions and impulses of external origin, under the opera- 
tion of that well-known law whereby mental states tend to 
recall one another after they have been experienced together. 
In other words, it asserts that not only some, but aU of our 
secondary psychical movements ma}' be explained as simply 
Related to Associational conjunctions and sequences. These two 
material- forms of doctrine are the chief reliance of the mate- 
*™' rialistic psychologist in his endeavor to account for 

the various manifestations of spiritual life, and naturallj' so ; 
for, supposing the psjx'hical identical with the physical, it is 
difficult to see what better can be done than first to define sen- 
sation as the action of nerve cells^ then to make all spiritual 
actimties modes of sensation^ and finally to regaled every con- 
junction and sequence of inward states as the association of 
modified sensations^ — that is, of reproduced molecular changes 
— with one another. 

These three forms of opinion — sensationalism, associational- 
ism, and materialism — are allied, also, by reason of that mode 
of thinking in which they originate. It is essentially one-sided, 
exhibiting a keen but exclusive appreciation of one class or 
kind of phenomena and its laws, and an endeavor to explain all 
other related facts as having the same nature and laws as those 
observed. Materialism, disregarding that cumulative evidence 
b}' which mankind are convinced of the radical duality of sub- 
stantial existence, confounds the life of intelligent and self- 
conscious spirit with those material changes with which, in 
human experience, it is immediately connected. In like man- 
ner sensationalism, neglecting those marked characteristics 
which prove our higher experiences to originate from peculiar 
and independent powers, makes them all, if not exactl}^ material 
operations, yet mere modifications of impressions and impulses 
received from the outer world. And associationalism, fastening 
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its eye on one easily observed law and on the successiveness of 
spiritual phenomena, reduces all other laws to this one, ignoring 
or slurring over the radical peculiarities of various important 
mental operations. 

Repreeenta- Coudillac, who wrote in France during the middle 
tive men. Qf i\yQ eighteenth century, while Reid was lecturing 
in Scotland, may be considered the founder of sensation- 
alism. Representing man as a statue to which capacities of 
sensation had been imparted, he held that a statue thus 
qualified, and without any further endowment, would gradually 
manifest all the phenomena of mind. According to him, the 
modifications of the soul from present objects are sensations ; 
and these, when reproduced and refined by the memory, are 
ideas. Hartley, an English contemporary of Reid and Cou- 
dillac, may be considered the founder of associationalism. He, 
at least more formally than any of his predecessors, made asso- 
ciation the one fundamental law of human thought and belief. 
James Mill and John Stuart Mill (father and son) did much, 
by their talented authorship, to recommend Hartley's views. 
According to them, our most deep-seated convictions and prin- 
ciples are merely associations of ideas rendered .inseparable by 
habit. 

At the present time Herbert Spencer, uniting in one system 
the essential views of Comte, Coudillac, and Hartley, is the 
exponent at once of materialism, sensationalism, and associa- 
tionalism. Spencer also is the apostle of evolution, — that is, of 
the theor}' of the six>ntaneous self-development of the universe, 
from a condition of formless and diffused *' homogeneity" into 
a condition of orderly and harmonized " heterogeneity." This 
development, according to Spencer, results from a restless ten- 
dency of the ultimate atoms of matter to combine with each 
other, and from the " sur^'ival of the fittest" combinations 
(which for some reason are always the strongest), while the 
worse and weaker disappear. He holds his other views in sub- 
ordination to this main idea. Although Spencer asserts that we 
can know nothing of the real nature of either mind or matter, 
he also maintains that, so far as we do know them, they are 
identical. His language throughout is that of the extremest 
materialism; and, as the "conclusion" of his philosophy, he 
declares " that it is one and the same ultimate reality which is 
manifested to us subjectively and objectively." 
Spencer Somc extracts from Spencer's "Psychology" may 

quoted. illustrate a style of theorizing which in some quarters 
is strangely popular. Life "is the continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations ; " and psychical life is 
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thus *' differentiated/' or developed, from physical. "Along with 
complexity of organization, there goes an increase in the number, 
range, speciality, and complexit}'^ of the adjustment of inner rela- 
tions to outer relations. And in tracing up the increase, we find 
ourselves passing without break from the phenomena of bodily 
to the phenomena of mental life." On hearing this statement, one 
cannot help exclaiming, ^^ How great is the iK>wer of complex- 
ity ! " Thought, as originating in the association and " con- 
solidation" of sensations, is explained as follows: "What is 
objectively a wave of molecular change, propagated through a 
nefve centre, is subjectively a unit of feeling, akin in nature to 
what we caU a nervous shock. . . . When a rapid succession 
of such waves yields a rapid succession of such units of feeling, 
there results the continuous feeling known as a sensation. . . . 
Mind is constituted when each sensation is assimilated to the 
faint forms of antecedent like sensations. The consolidation 
of successive units of feeling to form a sensation is paralleled, 
in a larger wa}^ by the consolidation of successive sensations to 
form what we call the knowledge of the sensation as such, — to 
form the smallest separable portion of what we call thought, as 
distinguished from mere confused sentiency." "The cardinal 
fact" as to the "composition of mind" is that "while each 
vivid feeling is joined to, but distinguished fVom, other vivid 
feelings simultaneous and successive, it is joined to, and iden- 
tified with, faint feelings that have resulted from foregoing vivid 
feelings. Each particular color, each special sound, each sen- 
sation of touch, taste, or smeU, is at once known as unlike other 
sensations that limit it in space or time, and known as like the 
faint forms of certain sensations that have preceded it in time, — 
unites itself with foregoing sensations from which it does not 
differ in quality, but only in inteusit}'." 

" On this law of composition depends the orderly structure of 
mind. . . . Because of this tendency of vivid feelings severally 
to cohere with the faint forms of all preceding feelings like them- 
selves, there arise what we call ideas." Simple notions are 
formed in this way ; complex conceptions are " clusters of feel- 
ings joined with the faint forms of preceding like clusters." 
Then "complexity'," with its wonderful power, produces the 
higher ideas of the soul, "Groups of groups coalesce with 
kindred groups of groups that preceded them ; and in the higher 
types of mind, tracts of consciousness of an excessively com- 
posite character are produced, after the same manner. . . . 
This method of composition remains the same throughout the 
entire fabric of mind, from the formation of its simplest feelings 
up to the formation of those immense and complex aggregates of 
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feelings which characterize its highest developments." Thas all 
intellectaal life is developed from what are^ obfectivdy^ toavea 
of molecular change, propagated through nerve centres/ 
Tbe timpu. 2. The best refutation of such philosophy as Spen- 
^iSwI^uitT ^^^^ is to be found in the direct observation and 
of tiieM impartial analt/ais of the facts of mental life, A 
tiMoiies. course of true psychological study reveals the exceed- 
ing inadequacy of all those theories which are founded on a 
one-sided appreciation of facts, and which owe their existence 
chiefly to the ingenuity of their authors. Yet, having discussed 
materialism, we shall add a few observations on those kindred 
schools of opinion which, uniting with materialism, form a de- 
lusive trinity. 

First, we remark that the strength of sensationalism and 
associationalism lies mainly in the simplicity of their ftindamen- 
tal principles, and in their conformity to ordinary and objective 
thought. Our minds naturally look with favor upon simple theo- 
ries. Knowing that the ultimate is always simple, we incline 
to accept the simple as the ultimate. Explanations of this char- 
acter, moreover, are quickly comprehended and easily applied ; 
for which reason, if they can be supported by any argument, they 
are sure of some favor. The fact that sensation is closely re- 
lated to our outwardly directed thinkings, and oflen mingled with 
them, has led men to regard the sense-affection, resulting from 
the influence of external objects, as of the same nature with the 
perception and the memory of these objects ; and from this be- 
ginning they have gone on to explain even the highest spiritual 
activities as the inward reproduction of sensations. Others, again, 
observing in the sequences of inward life the constant operation 
of the principle of association, — the most apparent of the laws 
of mind, — have attempted the complete explanation of mental 
activity by means of this law. The case would be paralleled in 
ph3'sical science by the philosopher who should profess to explain 
all phenomena b}' means of the law of gravitation. 
Thejfaiias Notwithstanding the simplicit}' and plausibility of 
expfanations the doctrincs Under consideration, the objections to 
ofthoaghL ^^^ intelligent acceptance of them are insuperable. 
One principal difficulty is that these theories fail grievously 
as explanations of the phenomena of thought. Let us sup- 
pose, for a moment, that some of our ideas can be iden- 
tified with bodily feelings and their modifications ; it 3'et seems 
absurd to say that such conceptions as those of substances, 
spaces, times, powers, relations, numbers, and such ideas as 
those of person, agent, right, duty, interest, are merely "im- 
pressions " produced by the impact of external objects. These 
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things are not the objects of any sense. We may be directly 
cognizant of them^ but not physically sensible of them. Sensa- 
tions cannot plausibly' be identified with anj' notions save with 
those either of the sensations themselves or of the sense-affecting 
operations of matter, — the agents, powers, places, times, and 
other conditions involved being excluded. It is inconceivable 
that our ideas of these conditions should be constituted out of 
any feelings or clusterings of feelings. The associationalists 
perceive this difficult}' ; but, instead of recognizing its insuper- 
able character, they discard some of the radical conceptions of 
the hum.an mind as the illusions of unphilosophic ignorance^ 
and give very inadequate accounts of others. 

For example, the systems of Mill and Spencer make no place 
for the notion of substance. Mill defines mind, not as a con- 
scious and intelligent substance, but as a ^^ series of states of 
consciousness ; " and Spencer, not as a substance having feel- 
ings, but as a series ''^composed of feelings and of the rela- 
tions between feelings " every such relation being itself *' a kind 
of feeling, — the momentary feeling accompanying the transi- 
tion from one conspicuous feeling to an adjacent conspicuous 
feeling." According to Mill, matter is not an actual existence, 
much less a substance, but only " the permanent possibility 
of sensation;" while Spencer teaches that ^^ forces standing 
in certain correlations " — that is, as externally opposing those 
forces which have taken the shape of mind — "form the whole 
content of our idea of matter." 

Spencer's account of our notions of relation, as feelings pro- 
duced by the transition from one sensation to another, is wholly 
inept. Relations, as such, can produce no feelings. These 
come only from some actions or operations in connection with 
which the relations are perceived. We liear two notes of music ; 
but we do not hear their similarity, their simultaneousness, or 
their successiveness, or their equality or inequality in loudness, 
pitch, or length, or any other relation between them. 

Then what singular conceptions of space and time are given 
by associationalism ! " Each relation of co-existence is classed 
with other like relations of co-existence, and separated from 
relations of co-existence that are unlike it ; and a kindred class- 
ing goes on among relations of sequence. Finall}', by a further 
segregation, are formed that consolidated abstract of relations 
of co-existence which we know as space, and that consolidated 
abstract of relations of sequence which we know as time." Does 
it require much thought to see that space and time are not of 
the nature of relations^ and that the former is not co -existence^ 
nor the latter sequence? Not only so ; it is inconceivable that 
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any feelings or association of feelings could constitute even 
those conceptions of existence, of co-existence^ and of sequence 
out of which Spencer would construct our notions of space and 
time. Such is the weakness of that analysis of the phenomena 
of thought which is consequent upon the self-imposed restric- 
tions of sensationalism and associationalism. 
They fail to ^' "^^^ incompetency of these forms of philosophy 
explain may be further illustrated from the account they give 
and beTie^ of the knowledge and belief of the soul. While profess- 
dan^our ^"o ^ explain these phenomena, they really explain 
fd'iidamentai them awav. According to these sj'stems, memory' is 
eonvicUoM. merely ^'the revivability of feelings," while couvic- 
tion is the association of ideal feelings so strongly that they 
cannot be dissociated by an act of the will. Clearly, the revival 
or repetition of ideas is not all, nor even the essential part, of 
memory. In addition to this reproduction, there is the belief — 
not merely the thought, but the belief — that the ideas now 
present were formerly experienced as perceptions of realities. 
This belief is something distinct in nature both from the ideas 
in connection with which it is exercised, and from their attraction 
for each other in the co-existences and sequences of thought. 

So, also, our convictions in general, though mostly involving 
the union of two conceptions, always imply more than this 
union, and sometimes are exercised in connection with one con- 
ception only. In every case, belief in the existence or non- 
existence of something is the essential element. When we sa3% 
*^ Mr. Cleveland exists," there is as much belief as in saying, 
" Mr. Cleveland is Pi*esident ; " and in all simple affirmations of 
existence, we cannot properly be said to conjoin two objects of 
thought, but only to express our belief in the existence of one. 
Thoughts, too, may be inseparably associated which are not the 
statement of any belief The conceptions of an oft-repeated tale 
become as well linked together as if they constituted a true story, 
although, at the same time, the}'- may be known to be purely 
fictitious. In short, neither feelings nor associations of feelings 
account for the phenomenon of belief. 

Sceoticai But the exceeding evil of a superficial philosophy 

tondencies. ig manifest 'when, in consequence of its incompe- 
tency to explain the true origin and nature of thought and 
of belief, it justifies the rejection of some of the funda- 
mental convictions of the human mind. The logical thinker 
who starts with only the " imipressions " of Hume or the 
"feelings" of Spencer, is brought at last either to the scepti- 
cism of the one or to the nescience of the other. When ideas 
are defined as the reproduction of internal changes corre- 
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spondent to external changes, — no element of existence being 
admitted save that of change, — there is left for us only the 
knowledge of appearances. What we perceive is no longer the 
phenomena, or varying phases of real things, but phenomena 
which are falsely asserted to be separable from realities. 
Whether there are such things as substances in which these 
phenomenal changes occur, or such a thing as power to produce 
them, — in other words, whether beings and their attributes, 
properly so called, exist, — are points about which we know 
and can know nothing. Such are the teachings of these S3*s- 
tems. This taking away of the ideas of substantial being, of 
power and attribute and causation, eviscerates the bod}* of 
human knowledge ; it leaves no object of belief save a thin 
phantasmagoria of appearances, covering emptiness onl}'. There 
are no iK)wers, no beings, in this showy, shadow}* univei'se ; nor 
are there laws, save certain unexplained and inexplicable uni- 
formities of co-existence and of sequence ! And in regard to 
the recurrence of " phenomena," our only source of rational judg- 
ment is the tendency of frequently repeated impressions to recall 
one another ! It is astonishing that able men should propose to 
enlighten the world with doctrines like these. To any unsophis- 
ticated mind the absurdity of such doctrines is most apparent. 

We need not, in further antagonism to these delu- 
exp^^nations sivc systcms, consider their inadequate explanation 
andmotivity. ^^ ^"'' emotions and motivities. Only strong attach- 
ment to preconceived theories can sustain the belief 
that our feelings, appreciative of the sublime and the beautiful, 
of the befitting and the ludicrous, of the right and the wrong, 
the joyful and the sad, the lovely and the hatefbl, are but 
modifications of impressions on the senses. And what asso- 
ciations of outwardl}' excited impressions or appetencies can 
be supposed to produce contempt, anger, pity, benevolence, 
the thirst for knowledge, the love of power, the earnest pur- 
poses of self-interest, and the high determinations of duty? A 
satisfactory account of these experiences calls for factors 
which the mere contact of the soul with outer things cannot 
furnish. 

3. The foregoing discussion indicates the need of accurate in- 
trospection on the part of those who would philosophize concern- 
ing mind. Materialistic teachings begin with the error that the 
thoughts of our scfisations are of the same nature with the sen' 
sations themselves. This might be admitted by one who would 
reject the greater absurdity that our higher and more rational 
thinkings are but modifications of sense. We see, however, no 
reason for any such admission. 
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We will not say, absolutely, that there can be no likeness 
between a sensation and our present perception or subsequent re- 
membrance of it ; possibly there may be some similarity between 
two psychical states, related to each other as those in question 
are. Let us imagine a mirror capable not only of reflecting the 
appearance of a present object, but of reproducing this appear- 
ance when the object should be absent. Might we not allow 
that in such a case not merely a correspondence, but also a sort 
of similarity, would exist between the appearance in the mirror 
and the object represented ? So, if any one believes that there 
is a likeness between a present or past feeling and our knowl- 
edge or remembrance of it, it would be di&cult to disprove 
such an opinion. 

Nevertheless, an object and the reflection of it, though in a 
certain respect similar, being totally unlike in their moat radi* 
cal and important characteristics^ it would be absurd to affirm 
that they are things of the same nature. In like manner, even 
though some likeness, some similarity of formation, were sup- 
posed to exist between a sensation and our thought of it, this 
would not show them to be things of the same kind. 

That they are not, — that there is po proi^er com- 
proi^rcom- munity of nature between sensation and even that 
^'m ^ thought immediately concerned with it, — seems evi- 
dent from their contrary characteristics. Sensations 
are obtrusive and vivid experiences ; when they enter into our 
consciousness, they occupy and control the mind ; our concep- 
tions of them, like our other thoughts, are comparatively quiet 
and unaffecting. Sensations are in great measure the passive 
effects of external causes ; our recollection of tliem arises wholly 
from the mind's own activity. Sensations are not subject to the 
guidance of the will ; our thoughts of them may be entertained 
or dismissed at pleasure. Sensations have all more or less 
defined places in the sensorium ; our ideas of them are not 
fixed in these places ; if they have any special habitation, it is 
with our other thinkings in the brain. In short, sensations obe}' 
laws of their own ; while our apprehension or remembrance of 
them is subjected to the laws of thought. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ACTIVITY OF MIND. 

1. Haying dwelt at sufficient length on the subject of sense 
and questions connected with it, we proceed to the direct study 
of mind. We shall contemplate this power in its most general 
character flrat. Viewhig its phenomena in tliis wa3% we find that 
they may be regarded either suhjectivehj or of^jectively^ — that is, 
either merely as modes of p83'chical life, or as being also related 
to their appropriate objects. From either aspect interesting dis- 
cussions aiise. For example, considering the intellect subjec- 
tively, two questions present themselves concerning its activit}-. 

One is, Are we always consciously active f the other is, Are 
toe eoer unconsciotcsly active f Sir William Hamilton answers 
both afflrmativel}'. He thinks that the mind never ceases from 
conscious thought even in the deepest swoon or the soundest 
sleep ; and that, in addition to this conscious activity, there 
are many mental movements of which we are unconscious. We 
incline to a negative answer in both cases, although we confess 
that the questions belong to a class which calls for moderation 
in our opinions. 

Are we ai- In ancieut tunes the doctrine of ceaseless conscious 
TJoiisTac- ^^^^'^'i^}' ^^^ taught b}' the Platonists, because, by 
tive? opin- means of it, they more perfectly contrasted ethereal 
ions quoted, gpipij; ^j|;jj scnscless, inert matter. It was rejected 
by the Aristotelians, who made less use of assumptions and 
more of facts. Descartes held that the very essence of the 
soul consists in thought, or rather in conscious life, and there- 
fore explained our continued existence as consisting in our con- 
tinued activit}'. Leibnitz taught the doctrine of monads, — 
that the whole universe, both material and spiritual, is com- 
posed of ceaselessly active and energetic atoms. This deter- 
mined his view of the soul. He supposed, however, that our 
spirits, though always active, are not always conscious. Dr. 
Porter maintains the view that the soul is constantly actfve, 
whether it be awake or asleep, and sa3's that modern psy- 
chologists, excepting materialists only, are nearl}' unanimous in 
this opinion. Locke, on the other hand, contends that some 
men never dream at all, and that none are conscious that they 
dream continuously ; while Dr. Reid gives his own exi)erience as 
follows : — 
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Having mentioned how, in his early days, by a determined 
effort, he had fi'eed himself fi*om a habit of uneas}' dreaming, he 
adds: ^^For at least forty ^eara afler, I dreamed none, to the 
best of my remembrance ; and finding, f^om the testimon}' of 
others, that this is somewhat uncommon, I have often, as soon 
as I awoke, endeavored to recollect, without being able to recol- 
lect, anything that passed in m}' sleep." Reid's philosophy of 
our activity during sleep may be underetood from his further 
remarks: ^^I am apt to think," he says, ^Hhat, as there is a 
state of sleep and a state wherein we are awake, so thei*c is an 
intermediate state which partakes of the other two. If a man 
peremptorily resolves to rise at an early hour for some inter- 
esting purpose, he will of himself awake at that hour. A sick- 
nurse gets the habit of sleeping in such a manner that she hears 
the least whisper of the sick person, and yet is ref\*eshed by this 
kind of half-sleep. The same is the case of a nurse who sleeps 
^ith a child in her arms. I have slept on horseback, but so as 
to preserve m}' balance ; and if the horse stumbled I could make 
the exertion necessary to save me from a fall, as if I was awake." 
Opinions In regard to this question, we remark, first, that 

criudaed. the Opinions of those distinguished men who favor 
the unremitting conscious activity lose somewhat of their au- 
thority by reason of their connection, severally, with unfounded 
notions. The Platonists would find it difiUcult to show that an 
ethereal being might not rest as well as one of a gross nature. 
Descartes evidently errs in sa3'ing that the soul is thought ; it 
is the substance which exercises thought. Leibnitz can give no 
proof for the existence of his monads ; and the ceaseless activity 
of mind is not, as the words of Porter suggest, necessarily in- 
volved in its absolute immaterialit3\ 

In the next place, the facts adduced in favor of tlie theory 
of unremittent and conscious action are easily reconciled with 
the opposite opinion. The marching of soldiers and the watch- 
ing of nurses while slumbering, and that consciousness of passing 
time which enables some to rouse themselves with tolerable cor- 
rectness at a prescribed hour, occur when sleep is not suflfioiently 
profound to prevent all mental activity. A greater degree of 
somnolency than that experienced during such performances 
takes away the capability for them. So also in dreaming and in 
somnambulism the current of life is evidently moving, and the 
sleep is not perfect. Hamilton, after experiments made upon 
himself, alleges that if one is aroused while falling asleep, he 
can always discover that he was in the commencement of a 
dream ; and that if awakened suddenly at any time during sleep, 
he finds himself in the middle of a dream. To this we reply 
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that absolutely undisturbed sleep is probabl}' of rare occurrence ; 
that Reid and others testify to an experience different from that 
of Hamilton ; and that in those cases in which persons roused 
from deep sleep may find themselves dreaming, the dream may 
possibl}' have begun with the beginning of the disturbance. In 
most instances when we judge ourselves to have been dreaming 
long, our rest probably has not been very sound ; but it is 
also well known that a dream of hours can take place within a 
few moments. 

Jouffro}', the eminent French contemporary of Hamilton, com- 
ments on the fact tliat unusual noises or disturbances, even 
though slight, frequently prevent or break our repose, while 
customary sounds or movements have no such effect It is diffi- 
cult at fii'st to sleep amid the clatter and shaking of a railway 
train; custom renders this easy. "See," says Jouffro}', *'the 
mind, the judgment, ever wakeful, when alarmed by the 
unusual indications which come through the torpid senses, 
arouses or keeps alive the whole sensorium also." But here, 
again, there is only that partial sleep, that intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, of which Reid speaks. Any 
inward feeling of novelt}^ danger, or uneasiness acts upon the 
senses, just as the senses act upon the mind, so as to prevent 
perfect repose. The phenomena obsened by Jouffroy suggest 
that body and spirit tend to wake or to sleep together^ the one 
with the other, rather than that the one slumbers while the 
other is awake ; for if the bod}', or ratlier the bodily senses, 
were entirely' dormant, the soul could not receive an}' indica- 
tions whatever from without ; and our consciousness of psychical 
action during sleep generally shows a reduced activity of the 
higher powers of thought fully equal to that exhibited by the 
powers of sense. 

But while the facts adduced in evidence seem insufficient to 
establish the doctrine of ceaseless activity, they certainly sup- 
port the belief that the mind is active, though with but feeble 
energy, during much the greater part of sleep. They also agree 
with the opinion that ^irit never rests of itself^ but always and 
only because of its subjection to bodily conditions. When the 
wearied brain ceases from working, then the soul sleeps; 
possibly then only. It may be that disembodied spirits never 
tire. 

The common opinion that the deepest sleep is entirely dream- 
less and thoughtless is sustained by the fact that our repose 
becomes more profound in proportion to the exhaustion of ner- 
vous energy, provided this fall shoit of excess and injury. The 
action of the soul, so far as it can be obseiTcd by consciousnessi 
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obe3'8 this law ; and it is nataral for us to expect an increasing 
slowness of motion to terminate in absolute rest. 

Then, too, in swoons, and in the insensibility produced by 
powerful anaesthetics, the mind seems to be perfectly inactiye. 
In such cases the most severe operations performed on one's 
body excite no sensations or other psjxhical movements. Mental 
life is arrested for the want of those corporeal conditions which 
have been imposed on its present exercise ; but so soon as these 
return, it springs again into activity. In view of such facts as 
these, it is difficult to believe that the soul is alwaj's consciously 
active. 

2. We now come to the inquiry, whether the soul is ever uncon^ 
sdously active. This question is not whether experiences of 
thought or of motivity may not unconsciously impress the mind 
with tendencies to similar modes of experience. This is admit- 
ted ; and it proves the existence of a power which is very different 
from those which directly manifest themselves in consciousness, 
but which perhaps operates only in immediate connection with 
the activities of our conscious powers. 

Nor do we now ask whether there are " mental modifications ** 
attended with a very slight degree of consciousness. No one 
denies that Often trains of thought pass through our minds 
which engage our interest so little that if asked what we are 
thinking about, we reply that we are thinking of nothing. The 
mental energy has been so feeble that we cannot recall a single 
idea. For a similar reason most dreams are immediately for- 
gotten ; so that frequentl}*, even when we can say that we have 
been dreaming, we find it impossible to tell what we have been 
dreaming about 

The question is, w?iet?^er there be mental activities of a simi- 
lar nature to those of conscious Hfe^ of which^ however^ we are 
utterly unconscious at the tim^ of their taking place^ and which 
are manifested afterwards through effects of which we are con-* 
scious. We state the question in this way, because the idea of 
mental movements which never manifest results in consciousness 
may be set down as highly improbable, and because the faculty 
of consciousness is so close a beholder of ps3'chical changes that 
positive evidence is needed of the occurrence of activities with- 
out its sphere of observation. These considerations throw the 
"burden of proof" on the advocates of unconscious *' modi- 
fications;" and this burden has been accepted by them. 

Hamilton uses three arguments in support of his position. 
The first is founded on the fact that no sense can consciously 
perceive any object smaller than a certain minimum. Vision 
results from the refiection of light; but if the surface of an 
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object be diminished beyond a given limit, the object becomes 
invisible. *' Therefore," argues Hamilton, " each part must act 
so as to make up the visibility of the whole. Here, consequent!}', 
are minute modifications of mind, of which we are entirely uncon- 
scious. We cannot see one forest-leaf at a distance, but the 
multitude of them together produces an extended view. The 
distant murmur of the sea is made up of parts, any one of 
which by itself would be entirely inaudible. The taste of sweet- 
meats, the odor of flowers, the soft touch of velvet or of down, 
may each be considered as the result of an infinity of unfelt 
modifications." 

This reasoning is well met, as we think, by a distinction made 
by Dr. Porter, between the affection of the organ of sense and 
the affection of the mind consequent upon it. The united influ- 
ence of man}* leaves or waves or particles ma}' be needful to 
bring the organ into a condition which qualifies it to excite a 
sensation in the mind. But anything less than tfie perceptible 
minimtim might produce its attenuated effect upon the nerve 
without moving the mind in the least. In like manner, during 
swoons and times of absolute insensibility, there is an action 
of the nervous system too weak to affect the mind, yet sufficient 
to sustain various functions of the body. Then, also, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, we may question whether an infinitesimal 
force can produce any movement even in the nerves. 

Hamilton's second argument is connected with the law of th^ 
association of ideas. Let A, B, and C be three thoughts, of 
which the first and the last have each been associated with the 
second, but never yet with each other. In this case A may sug- 
gest B, and B may suggest C ; but A cannot suggest C save 
by first suggesting B. Now it may happen, says Hamilton, 
that A suggests C without our having any consciousness of B. 
This last-named thought, therefore, must nave taken place as a 
latent modification of mind. If one billiard-ball strike another 
at the end of a row of similar balls arranged in a straight line 
and touching each other, — the blow being given in the exact 
direction of the line, — the intermediate balls do not move ; 
only the farthest ball is propelled forward. After this fashion 
one idea suggests another, ^'the suggestion passing through one 
or more ideas which do not themselves rise into consciousness." 
Sir William, thinking of Ben Lomond, instantly thought of Prus- 
sian education, and could not imagine why. Afler reflection, he 
remembered that he had met a German gentleman on the top of 
that mountain. This remembrance appeared to him to furnish 
the lost link by which his conceptions had been unconsciously 
connected. 
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\Ye do not question the fact of the immediate successiveness 
of the ideas in the mind of so accurate an observer ; but can we 
be sure that the mountain summit and Prussian education bad 
not previously at all been connected in his thinking? Is it not 
possible that the subject of Prussian education, having been 
suggested by the appearance of the German traveller, had en- 
gaged the Professor's consideration somewhat at the time when 
he met the gentleman on the mountain ? Nothing could be more 
natural than this in the case of Sir William. But if this were 
so, the instance cited would only be one of the onlinary associa- 
tion of thought. In short, we would account for the apparent 
want of connection, often noticed between successive ideas, 
either by reference to a previous and temporaril}' forgotten 
association, or else bj' that rapid oblivion which frequently over- 
takes such links of thought as do not, while passing, secure our 
intei*est and attention. It is difficult to conceive how the mind 
can think, even in the feeblest way, without at the same time 
knowing that it thinks ; this, of course, also in a way correspond- 
ingly feeble. 

The last argument of Hamilton is derived from our acquired 
dexterities. When one plays rapidl}' on a piano, or other musi- 
cal instrument, he seems to strike many notes — especially in a 
familiar piece — from habit, and without thought of the indi- 
vidual motions. At times even the chief attention of a practised 
performer may be occupied with objects not at all related to his 
playing. Some have accounted for this by ascribing the activity 
wholl}', or nearl}' so, to the bod}', acting automatically and under 
the inflnencey though not under the direction, of the mind. This 
explanation excludes mental modifications, whether conscious or 
unconscious. But it is incredible. We would accept the idea 
of latent modifications in preference to it. There is always, we 
believe, something intellectual in our dexterities ; their apparent 
automatism is similar to what takes place when one reads aloud 
to others sentences, and even passages, which make no impres- 
sion on his own mind, — that is, no impression such as can be 
recalled. Drs. Reid and Hartley endeavored to explain these 
activities by a force of habit, a proneness of spirit, operating 
without thought They liken this to instinct. But we question 
whether even instinct acts without any thought. There is no 
understanding of its end, but there is some notion of its imme- 
diate work. 

The views of Professor Stewart on this subject seem, on the 
whole, preferable to any others. He holds that actions originally 
voluntary (and therefore also intellectual) always continue so, 
though we may not be able to recollect every particular volition 
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of a series. He thinks that an act of the will precedes every 
motion of every finger of the musician ; and compares the skill 
of the plaj'er to that of the accountant who sums up, almost at 
a glance, a long column of numbers, retaining no knowledge of 
the individual figures. The instantaneous forgetfulness accom- 
panying such mental work is experienced by eveiy^ student. 
How o^n, after a page has been rapidly perused, it is difficult 
to repeat one sentence — nay, even one word — the author's 
matter, only, remaining in the memory ! This iivability to recall 
the details of each successive act of mind is to be explained by 
reason of the exceeding ease and quickness of the intellectual 
performance, and from the corresponding slightness of attention 
given to each particular; it is not the result of any uncon- 
sciousness. So, likewise, when we say that an earnest speaker 
is unconscious of his deliver}'', we mean that he pa3's no atten- 
tion to it, and that his consciousness of it is weak, disregarded, 
and without eficct ; but not, in the strict sense, that he has no 
consciousness of it at all. That there is a slight consciousness 
is evident ; for if some accessory on which he has been accus- 
tomed to depend — a pencil, a watch-chain, a buttonhole, a 
pocket-handkerchief, a coat-tail — be removed from reach, it 
is instantl}' missed, and some time passes before the previous 
degree of unconsciousness is regained. In like manner, should 
some ke}' of the piano become accidentally broken and fail to 
respond to the quick touch ; should some figure in the column 
of addition be found illegible ; should some word be omitted or 
even wrongly spelled on the printed page, — the want would be 
immediately perceived, and would induce an attentive and 
deliberate consciousness. 

One qualification, perhaps, might render Professor Stewart's 
explanation more entirely satisfactors'. He sa3's that the slow 
and the rapid operations '* are carried on in precisely the same 
manner, and difter only in the degree of rapidit}'." This rapidity 
is the chief difference ; but we believe that there is also some- 
what of a change in the mode of the mind's thinking. We are 
of opinion that combinations, which at first furnish the objects of 
several successive thoughts, often come to be comprehended in 
one complex idea, or in one complexity of co-existing ideas, and 
that this remains and operates in the mind till it has been fully 
realized in action. Thus a whole bar of music before its execu- 
tion, or a whole sentence before its utterance, may be included 
in one easy apprehension. But in the case of any complex 
conception, our attention does not rest successively on its sev- 
eral parts, but on tlie conception as a whole. This suggests that 
although minute actions are objects of thought, they 3*et may 
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not be the objects of separate and independent thought ; and if 
such be the case, there is still less room for wonder that they 
are not individually remembered. 

Finally, supposing — what we do not believe — that some psy- 
chical operations entirely escape our observation, this would not 
prove that such operations occur outside of the sphere of con- 
sciousness, but only that thei/ have been overpassed and neg- 
Ucted within it. If such a doctrine could be proved, it would 
show that our power of internal cognition, like our power of 
external cognition, may wholly lose sight of familiar objects be- 
cause of the presence of othera more interesting and impressive. 
Some show of argument could be made for this theor}*. But 
there is no evidence for the assertion of Hamilton, that ^^ the 
sphere of our conscious modifications is only a small circle in 
the centre of a far wider sphere of action and passion, of which 
we are only conscious through its effects." 



CHAPTER IX. 

MENTAL STATES AND MENTAL ACTIONS. 

1. Frequently, both in philosophic and in ordinary discourse, 
we distinguish between the states and the actions^ and also 
between tlie processes and the products of the intellect. The 
consideration of these distinctions may contribute to clearness of 
thought ; and, with a similar end in view, we may profitably 
discuss the question, whether the mind is capable of having 
a plurality of states^ or of performing a plurality of actions, 
simuUaneousJy, 

SfiiCTtion ^^ speaking of states, we do not refer to those 

Artton* d ™^''® ^^ ^®^® permanent conditions of our psychical 
fute dte- powers which manifest themselves in modifications of 
tingntahod. ^^p activity, and which exist during our inactivit}*. 
There are such states; for example, those of vigor and of 
feebleness, of liveliness and of dulness, of soundness and of 
insanity, of immaturity and of development. We now refer 
only to those states of mind of which we are immediatel}' con- 
scious, and which themselves are the manifestations of our 
immanent faculties and dispositions. Thus doubt, certaint}', 
conviction, belief, knowledge, ignorance, are states ; while per- 
ceiving, recollecting, judging, imagining, are actions. 

5 
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This distinction between mental states and mental actions is 
a real one, yet is neither so great, nor of the same character, as 
that between action and state in the material world. It is not, 
for instance, like that between the action of chemical agents 
and their state, or condition, after their action on each other has 
taken place. It is more like that between seeing and beholding, 
between merelj' touching some object and feeling it In short, 
an intellectual state may be regarded as a continuoua activity^ 
and an intellectual action a^ a momentary one. The latter 
either terminates at once or is the beginning of a mental state. 
We believe that consciousness reveals activity in every ps3'chical 
condition, and that when anj' conception or subject occupies the 
mind, there is elicited a continued exercise of power. There is 
something analogous to that condition of excitement, that state 
of motion, produced in the luminiferous ether b}' a light-giving or 
a light-reflecting body. As the retina of the eye is continuously' 
affected by the rapidl}* successive waves of light, so the idea of 
the object obtained through vision appears to be a continuous or 
rapidly repeated mental activity-. The thoughts awakened and 
maintained in the mind by the sense of sight, when we may be 
attentivel}' regarding the objects corresponding to them, ma}' 
properly illustrate all intellectual states. Gazing, for example, 
at a flaming candle or a flying arrow, ^e see the slightest vari- 
ations in its figure or place, its most delicate flickerings and 
motions ; nnd from such observations we infer that continuous 
thoughts resemble the reflections of a mirror rather than an}' 
states of positive rest. 

Proccfw and The distinction between the processes and the pro- 
prcxiuct. ducts of the intellect is somewhat similar to that just dis- 
cussed, and presents an important difference in modes of mental 
activity. It is the distinction commonly made between /brmtw^ 
an idea^ or conception, of an object and the idea \chen formed ; 
and it is paralleled in the difference between forming an aversion 
or an attachment, and the aversion or attachment when formed. 
Both processes and products are modes of thought, and do not 
differ radically in nature. They are not related to each other 
as mechanical processes and their products are. The carpenter's 
skilful use of tools and the desk or table which he may make, 
are things of totally different natures. But Defoe's final and 
fixed conception of Robinson Crusoe's castle, and the various 
thinkings of his mind which resulted in that conception, were 
not essentially unlike : thej' were both mental activities. Yet 
we distinguish the process and the product The former alwa^'s 
precedes the latter, and may be so imperfect or feeble as to fail 
of a result, in which case there is no product. The process is 
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composed of successive parts : the product has a more perfect 
unity ; its parts constitute one thought. The product often can 
be easil}'- and fully recalled, when the process may have been 
forgotten and lost in obscuiity. The process consists commonly 
of a series of actions ; when any of these is prolonged into a 
state, it may be regarded as a partial product, awaiting the union 
of other parts. The product, though it may be employed and 
then immediately dismissed, is frequently used as a mental state 
around which other thoughts arise. 

Sometimes in experience it is easy to discriminate between 
product and process ; in other cases this is difficult, because of 
the rapid transition of the one into the other. In adult sense- 
perception the result is so instantaneous that no process is 
ordinarily perceptible. Yet undoubtedly the infantile mind, in 
forming ideas of material objects, employs a series of sensations 
and judgments, some of the latter also being the gradual acqui- 
sitions of experience. The instantaneous sight of a man, a tree, 
a house, an animal, is the work of trained or educated percep- 
tion. The processes which precede mental products are perhaps 
more discernible in the workings of the rational faculty than in 
those of any other. We see plainly how the thoughts which 
follow one another in a definition coalesce so as to form the 
notion defined ; and how, after the frequent use of an attributive 
judgment, its elements unite so as to produce a changed or an 
enlai^ed conception. Thus, having several times opened some 
book, and found it printed in the German language, we there- 
after, on seeing it, think of it as a German book. 
Prodnct and ^^® should be carcful not to confound the distinc- 
©yrotdtetiii- tion between process and product with that between 
^^^"^ ' the process, or act, and the object, either of perception 
or of conception, or of any other exercise of thought. Sir 
William Hamilton, following Continental authorities, and others, 
following Hamilton, have fallen into this error. We may cite 
one passage out of many. In his '' Logic," having stated that 
ordinarily ''conception means both the act of conceiving and the 
object conceived," Sir William adds : " I shall use the expression 
' concept ' for the ohfect of conception ; and ' conception ' I shall 
exclusively employ to designate the act of conceiving." In these 
and similar statements the product and the object of thought are 
plainl}' identified ; which is yet more evident from the fact that 
the term ''cx)ncept" is avowedly and invariably used bj' Hamil- 
ton as the equivalent of the term "notion." This mistake is 
palliated bj' its connection with difficulties, which we shall con- 
sider hereafter, pertaining to " ideal objects ; " 3'et it is undoubt- 
edly a mistake. A mental product, no less than a mental act or 
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process, is simply a mode of thought, and is not the object of its 
own exercise of thought 

This power of the intellect to put the result of its thinkings 
into permanent, or rather reproducible, ideas is of the highest 
necessity and utility. Without it, progressive science, and 
even fixed knowledge of any kind, would be impossible. Our 
conceptions would be in the perpetual confusion of formation 
and of dissolution. No work could be accomplished by the 
imagination ; the materials would fall to pieces as soon as 
they had been put together. Memory, too, if it acted at all, 
would present fleeting and formless elements of thought, rather 
than serviceable recollections. And the rational faculty, being 
deprived of fixed notions, would strive in vain after any knowl- 
edge of the universe. 

This ability to form mental products might very properly 
be called the acquisitive power of the mind. It has not till 
lately received due attention from psychologists. As Presi- 
dent Porter remarks, it is *' clearly distinguishable from the 
power to know," or to think. It should certainly be reckoned 
among the subsidiary or secondary powers of the intellect. 

2. Philosophers in past times have been greatly 
have^ore divided as to the number of states or actions possible 
thought* for the mind at any one time. The saying is a com- 
at once? mou One, that we cannot attend to more than one thing 

qootod?' *^ ^^^® ' *°^ ^* certainly is true that the human mind 
is incapable of considering different subjects simulta- 
neously. This usefhl practical observation, and certain sup- 
posed requirements of the doctrine of the essential oneness and 
simplicit}' of spirit, have led to some extreme opinions. Dr. 
Thomas Brown, the eloquent colleague and successor of Pro- 
fessor Stewart in the chair of philosophy at Edinbni^h, in his 
eleventh lecture, sa3's : " If the mind of man, and all the changes 
which take place in it fh)m the first feeling with which life com- 
menced to the last with which it closes, could be made visible to 
any other thinking being, a certain series of feelings alone — 
that is to say, a certain number of successive states of mind* — 
would be distinguishable in it, forming, indeed, a variety of 
sensations and thoughts and passions as momentary states of 
the mind, but oM of them existing individually and success 
sively to each other. '* 

The views of Stewart, though differently expressed from those 
of Brown, were radically the same. With characteristic moder- 
ation he teaches that we cannot *' attend at one and the same 
instant to objects which we can attend to separately." He 
thinks that the '^ astonishing rapidity " of thought is sufficient to 
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explain the apparent simultaneity of mental operations. He 
asserts that a good musician does not attend to the different 
parts of a harmony at once, but varies his attention from one 
part to another, his thoughts being so quick as to allow no per- 
ception of intervals of time. According to his theory, when one 
plaj'S rapidly on the piano, and also sings, reading both song 
and music from a book, his perception of the notes, his reading 
of the words, his execution on the instrument, his vocalization 
of the language, his hearing of the music and of the poetry, his 
enjoyment and understanding of the melody and of the senti- 
ment, and the various thoughts and feelings which accompany 
these things, are all, not simultaneous, but successive. So, too, 
when the complete figure of an object is painted on the retina, 
the mind perceives it only by a great number of different acts 
of attention performed with marvellous celerit}^ ; " for," says 
Stewart, " as no two points of the outline are in the same direc- 
tion, every point by itself constitutes just as distinct an object of 
attention as if it were separated by an interval of empt}' space 
from all the rest." 

The assumption that the attention of the mind can act only 
along one geometrical straight line at a time, and therefore not 
on a surface or an outline, seems entirely without probability. 
Stewart saj's that if this were not so, "we should, at the first 
glance, have as distinct an idea of a figure of a thousand sides 
as of a triangle or a square." But does this follow? Surely the 
power to perceive three, four, five, or six objects at a time, and 
to give them each some measure of attention, does not imply 
a similar power as to a hundred or a thousand ? The opinions 
of these distinguished Scotch professors appear to have been 
handed down from disputations of the schoolmen. Thomas 
Aquinas, Albertns Magnus, and others upheld the affirmative 
of the question, Possitne intellecttis noster plura simtd intdlU 
geref The negative was maintained by Duns Scotus, Occam 
the Invincible, and others. 

Hamilton's discussion is yery complete. He approves of the 
opinion of some French philosophers, that we can perceive dis- 
tinctly six separate objects, or six separate groups of objects, at 
once. " If," he sa\s, '* you throw a handful of marbles on the 
floor, you will find it difficult to view at once more than six or 
seven ; but if you group them into twos or threes or fives, 3*ou can 
comprehend as man}* groups as you can units, because the mind 
considers these groups onl}' as units. It views them as wholes, 
and throws their parts out of consideration." A similar experi- 
ment might be tried with printed words ; for the eye can dis- 
tinctly grasp a word of eight or nine letters without tmy trouble. 
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The prevailing opinion at present is that the intel- 
ative mala- l^ct is Capable of a simultaneous plurality of states or 
uuultratoi activities ; and this view agrees with experience. We 
undoubtedly can perform several actions at once. If 
this be so, may not the ideas which cause them be simultaneous 
too ? When we rub one hand upon the other, the sensations as 
well as the actions appear to exist together. When one looks at 
the branches of a tree, the boards of a fence, or even a group of 
persons, only metaph3'sical subtilty can suggest that they are 
not seen at once. The stress of thought may easily be concen- 
trated on one of the objects ; but so long as no special interest 
is excited, all are viewed alike. 

The perception of relations, also, requires a single comprehen- 
sive perception of tlie objects related. How could we form any 
idea of a relation if we did not at the same time think of the 
objects between which the relation may exist? Who could con- 
ceive of marriage without also having both husband and wife in 
mind ? In like manner every sentence, with its subject, predi- 
cate, copula, and modifying words, must be considered as the 
expression of one complexity of ideas. We ma}', it is true, 
compose part of a sentence without having a definite concep- 
tion of the remaining part ; but it is also true that we could not 
even begin the construction of a sentence if we did not, from 
the first, have thoughts, more or less definite, of the plurality 
of objects involved, and of their mutual relations. When Cicero, 
in the commencement of his oration for Archias, said, ^^ Si in me 
est ingenium, judices," he ceitainly understood well in what way 
he was about to continue and to terminate that long, graceful 
sentence, and had in view the several parts of it and their mutual 
connections. 

A simple experiment, illustrative of this point, can easily be 
tried b}* any one. Let him take some statement, the sense of 
which he fully comprehends, and let him think onlj' one thought 
in it at a time. He will find that, in doing so, he loses also 
the meaning of the statement. For example, in the sentence 
'* Caesar conquered the Gauls," we ma}- think of Caesar, of 
conquest, and of the Gauls, separately ; but we fail to possess 
ourselves of the assertion if we do not think all three thoughts 
together. 

Moreover, those mental products which we call complex ideas 
are composed of m,any constituents^ each of them, ari idea by 
itself hut all of them existing simultaneously in composition. 
The vast majority of our thoughts are such combinations. Nor 
can we find any important difierence between them and the col- 
lection of ideas contained in them, save this only, that the 
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constituent ideas exist and adhere together. The analysis of 
an}' common conception — that, for instance, of a coin, a knife, 
a book, or a pen — will illustrate this remark. 

We think, therefore, tliat a belief in the co-existence of men- 
tal states is conformable with facts. And why should it not be 
8o? A ball of iron may, at the same time, receive and transmit 
heat, be influenced by gravitation, attract the magnetic needle, 
move onward through the air, displace opposing obstacles, and 
perform many other functions. Why may not the soul, an infi- 
nitely more subtile substance, act in man}- ways at once ? Indeed, 
to one exercising attentive consideration, the question arises 
whether the possible rapidity of the soul's successive movements 
be not surpassed in wonderfulness by the possible multitude of 
its co-existent activities. 

At the same time we are far from saying that the 
dijuii^** mind has the power of directing its attention equally 
Slugtt'^"' to many objects at once. Not every act of intellect is 
accompanied with that special exercise of vigor which 
is commonly called attention. Hence the inquiry, whether we 
can attend to many things simultaneously, is to be distinguished 
from the inquli*}', whether we can think of many things siuiulta- 
neouslj'. As a good sportsman can onl}' bring down one or two 
or three birds at a time, though a whole covey may rise before 
him, so the mind, while many thoughts may be present to it, can 
address itself to the consideration only of a few. It is to be 
noticed, also, that a concentmtion of the power of thinking on 
one object sensibly withdraws it from otJier objects. While one 
looks carelessly upon his open hand, all the fingers ma}' be seen 
distinctly ; but if he attend particularly* to a {)oint or mark on 
one finger, the perception of the others is immediately weakened. 
In the case of complex ideas, in which a whole is formed out of 
several constituents, the full attention of the mind probabl}* can 
be given to the conception in all its parts ; generally, however, 
one element becomes specially prominent ; and this appears to be 
always the case where the conception is made a subject of stud}'. 
Every human mind has a certain limited amount of intellectual 
energ}'. This can be devoted almost entirely to one thought, 
leaving but a small residuum for division among other thoughts 
that may exist within one's consciousness ; or if the energy be 
directed towards several objects, the share given to each is less 
in proportion to their number. We can conceive, however, of a 
mind of infinite energy, whose knowledge most perfectly and 
full}', and at the same instant of time, comprehends every object, 
and every part of every object, in the wide universe. 
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CHAPTEE X. 
THE OBJECTIVITY OF THOUGHT. 

1. The chief importance of thought does not arise from its 
character as a mental experience, but from the fact that it is the 
instrument of knowledge, — the agency by which the soul is 
brought into conscious relations with the universe. The whole 
wonderful life of man as a spiritual being originates from 
thought ; and this, too, simply because thought brings the soul 
into connection with being in its various forms. 

It is of the ver}' nature of thought to have that peculiar 
relation to existence which is indicated in saying that thougJU 
is the reflex of existence: every thought, however feeble, is 
thus related to some being, or form of being, which is, therefore, 
styled the object of the thought. That essential characteristic 
of thought by reason of which it is correspondent to existence, 
may be called the objectivity of thought. 

" Being" and '' existence" are terms exactly* equiv- 
^ing^ alent to each other in their proper and original use ; 
Mid *;oxi8t- and, as such, they are employed in two different senses. 
Their abstract meaning is expressed tchen we speak 
of the being cr existence of anything^ or when we predicate being 
or existence of anything, saying, '* It is," *'It exists," or, " It has 
being," '' It has existence." Thus, if asked about the Emperor 
of China, we might say that we know that there is such a per- 
son, or that such a person exists. With this abstract sense of 
these terms we shall have more to do hereafter. Their other 
meaning is that which they have when employed concreteh'. 
The}' then signify, not t/ie attribute of being or existence^ but 
whatever possesses this attHbute as fiaving it ; in other words, 
anything which exists. The human body is a material, and 
the human soul a spiritual, existence ; and we speak of an ex- 
istence and of existences, of a being and of beings, and, using 
the terms collectively, of existence in general, and of being in 
general. 

In this concrete sense the terms are employed both with a 
narrower and with a wider application. In the narrower, they 
signify any kind of substantial existence, whether spiritual or 
material. God, angels, men, mountains, seas, plains, are beings, 
or existences. But it is to be noticed that in this signification 
the term " being " is not used so freely as '* existence" for every 
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kind of sabstance ; it is generally restricted to living beings. In 
the wider application, '' being'' and '^existence" signify anything 
whatever that exists ; and in this sense the word ^^ existence" 
is generally preferred to the word ^^ being." Thus space, time, 
power, actions, changes, and relations, as well as matenal and 
spiritual substances, are existences ; and all things whatever, 
taken collectively, constitute existence in general. Now, when 
we sa}^ that every thought has objectivity, and is related to 
some form of being or existence, we use these terms, not in 
their abatrctdj but in their concrete sense, and that^ too, in this 
last and most unrestricted application; for there is no form 
of existence which does not find its reflex in a corresponding 
form of thought. 

Tbereution ^' Thx^ relation between thought and the existence, 
Jjtween or form of existence, to which it corresponds, is of a 
ohjl^usuf^ peculiar nature, and should be distinguished from all 
tboaght. other relations. It is not the relation of an effect 
to a cause; for the object of thought is wholl}' inactive, and 
the exercise of intelligence is the work of the mind itself. 
Neither is it that of the conditioned to the condition: exist- 
ence is a condition of thought, in a certain sense ; but the cor- 
respondence in question is a relation other than this. A mirror 
cannot form a reflection without an object, but the correspond- 
ence between reflection and object is distinguishable from the 
dependence of the former upon the latter. Again, the relation 
of thought and object is not that of similarit3\ Things which 
are utterly unlike may yet correspond. One part of an inven- 
tion may correspond to another, as a key to a lock ; an instru- 
ment may correspond to its use, as an oar to rowing ; or a sign 
may correspond to the thing signified, as a printed to a spoken 
word. But this does not involve an}' similarity. The corre- 
spondence between thought and its objects is probably closer 
and more minute than anj* other correspondence ; but so far as 
we can judge, there is no likeness between them. What resem- 
blance can there be between hardness and the idea of hardness, 
sharpness and the idea of sharpness, weight and the idea of 
weight, solidity and the idea of solidity? What similarity is 
there between the Roman people, with their history of war and 
empire, and our knowledge of that people ? 

Mind is so diflerent from matter that we cannot suppose our 
conceptions of material things to be like the things themselves ; 
and as for psychical objects, we know that our ideas of actions, 
desires, emotions, virtues, vices, weaknesses, and abilities have 
no likeness to these things. The onl}^ thought in which we can 
discover any similarity to its object is the thought of a thought, 
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for in such a conception the original thought is repeated and 
incorporated. This likeness, however, is accidental. 

Moreover, it is insufficient to say that the relation between 
thought and its objects is one of correspondence. To say that 
food is useful to man does not express its peculiar mode of use- 
fulness. So, in this case, the term " correspondence" does not 
express the fnU essence of the matter; there is also a simple 
and indefinable peculiarit}'. At the same time the nature of the 
relation in question is well known and easily* understood. When 
a merchant sa^'s he is thinking of some enterprise, we know 
what he means, and perceive the relation between the enterprise 
and his thought. We see, too, how this relation arises out of, 
and belongs to, the very nature of thought, and how it coti- 
tributes to make thought a moving and impelling power. 

We give the name " objectivity " to that character- 
"objentwfty*' istic of thought which we regard as the most essential 
jeauauty.»» **"^ distinguishing, because we can find no other name 
more appropriate. It may be said that the term is 
more properly applicable to that which is the object of thought 
than to thought itself. To this we reply that thought it- 
self, as related to its object, is in a certain sense connected 
with it, and therefore is sometimes styled objective. For ex- 
ample, s[)caking of some idea of the imagination, we may say 
that although of subjective origin, it has in it, nevertheless, an 
objective reference. If authority be needed to justify our use of 
language, that of Sir William Hamilton may suffice. In his 
^^ Logic," distinguishing two inward experiences, knowledge 
and belief, he says: "The one is perspicuous and objective; 
the other is obscure and subjective." He sa^'s, also, that error 
often arises '' from the commutation of what is subjective with 
what is objective in thought." In these statements the term 
"objective" corresponds exactly with our objectivity. Could 
any better term be found, we would gladly use it. 

Here let us remark that it would be advantageous to distin- 
guish, by our use of terms, between the character of thought as 
related to its object^ and the character of any object^ or part or 
quality of an object^ as related to our thought of it. When it 
should be desirable to indicate the latter character unequivo- 
cally, we would suggest the use of the word *' objectuality." 
We might then sa}' that thought, as such, has objectivity, but not 
objectuality ; and that existences, as the objects of thought, 
have objectualit}', but not objectivity. 

Our doctrine ^^ raying that thought always has objectivity as a 
gpeciflcaiiy part of Its csseucc, we do not mean to affirm^ liter- 
■^'**^ aUyj that thought always has oljects. We often 
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have thoughts without any true or real objects whatever ; and 
we sometimes have conceptions to which no reality ever has 
corresponded or ever shall correspond. We mean only that 
the nature or foim of thought has that peculiar correspondence, 
ali*eady mentioned, with the nature or form of things ; and that, 
so far as we have thought, it corresponds in its forms with forms 
of existence. This statement would hold though the universe 
were annihilated or had never been created. The conception 
of a universe yet to be, would correspond with the nature of that 
universe. An infinite mind might conceive of ten thousand 
systems, each extremely different from the existing cosmos, and 
having marked peculiarities of its own ; yet in every case the 
conception would correspond in its formation with the formation 
of a system of things. Any psychical state which should have 
in it no reference to any form or mode of existence could not be 
a thought, but would be something totally different. Objectivity 
belongs to the very essence of thought. 

3. The foregoing doctrine is so easily and imme- 
dncUTeiy!' diatcly inferred from an examination of our thinkings 
SSeooffS- that formal proof of it seems scarcely needed. Let 
Uonai ori^ any ouo make the trial ; he will find that he cannot 
2[^®" think cUaUi/he do not either think of something or 
as if of something. Yet this truth may be further 
illustrated, and may be maintained against objections, by one 
or two confirmatory statements. The objectivity of thought is 
involved in the fact that the elementary origin of all our ideas 
is to be found in our perceptions of actual existence. Study 
shows that the constituent elements of our most fanciful and 
our most abstract, no less than those of our more common and 
matter-of-fact, conceptions are all derived from our cognitions 
of the real and actual. Imagination is a constructive facult3% 
and can work only with materials furnished by the powers of 
immediate knowledge. The most extravagant combinations 
of poetry and romance are formed from thoughts acquired in 
actual experience. In like manner our abstract notions and our 
general fundamental principles are all obtained from cognitive 
thought b}' certain mental operations.' Sometimes conceptions 
are thus formed to which no real objects agree, — whose correla- 
tives, in one sense at least, would be more perfect than any real 
objects ; but this is done by c^ert^in intellectual diminutions and 
additions whereby we lessen the degree of some attributes and 
add to the degree of others, not by the creation of new ele- 
ments of thought. So also, by the well-known process of gener- 
alization, the mind forms its fundamental ideas and judgments 
from immediate and concrete cognitions. Such thoughts as space, 
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power, time, change, substance, and our judgments setting forth 
the necessary relations of these things, are first entertained by 
the intellect, not as general notions or truths, but as elements 
in the perception of particular facts and objects. 

Modern philosophy has done a great service to mankind in 
establishing the doctrine that general ideas and trutlis are^ in all 
cases^ derived from the actual and the particular. This was one 
immediate result of the investigations of a famous man, a junior 
contemporary of Descartes, and an equally independent thinker. 
John Locke, about the 3*ear 1660, abandoning the scholastic phi- 
losophy in which he had been educated at Oxford, sought for a 
more satisfactory theory of thought and knowledge. With strong 
native good sense he accepted as ultimate the reliability of our 
immediate perceptions, and found the source of all knowledge 
in what he called ^^ sensation and reflection," — that is, in our 
external and our internal cognitions. In so doing, he struck 
the true line in which all satisfactory progress in modem meta« 
ph3*sics has been made. As to tlie special point under discus- 
sion Locke expresses himself as follows : ^^ The dominion of man 
in this little world of his own understanding is much the same as 
in the great world of visible things ; wherein his power, however 
managed by art and skill, reaches no flirther than to compound 
and divide the materials that are made to his hand, but can do 
nothing towards making the least particle of matter, or destroy- 
ing one atom already in being. The same inability will any one 
find in himself to fashion in his understanding any simple idea 
not received by the powers which God has given him." 

ProTedft-om ^' -^S^^^^ ^^*^ forms of thought are correspondent 
an analysis with forms of existence is evidenced by the fact that 
itrucMormof ^^^ ^^h' ^vcry idea, but also every construction of 
^eimagina- idcas, SO far as really and distinctly made, is of that 
**"* which is possible to be. So far as elementary concep- 

tions are concerned, this would follow from the fact just con- 
sidered, that such conceptions are derived from cc^nitions of 
the actual. The actual is always possible. On the same ground 
it is clear that any combination of ideas must be made up of 
constituents corresponding to various simple modes of existence, 
and that all our ideas, therefore, at least so far as respects their 
materials, have objectivity. 

The question, however, remains, whether our complex concep- 
tions as wholes are always of things possible ; and this inquiry 
is important. For if only the possible is conceivable, then 
possible constructions of thought are limited to possible con- 
structions of existence ; and this would give an additional signi- 
ficance to the doctrine of objecti>it3\ Nor is the proof of this 
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point so difficult as might be sappoaed. In our cognitions of 
fact toe perceive^ in actual operation^ the laws of the necessary 
€md ttie possible ; and in this way we become qualified to judge, 
in any case, whether things corresponding to our conceptions 
would conform to those laws or not. We hold that intellectual 
constructions, so far as they may be actually and distinctly 
made, alwa3*s represent possibilities. Complex conceptions may 
indeed be formed whose parts may be more or less contradictory, 
and which could not therefore have any reality corresponding to 
them ; but we believe that in such cases the contradiction is 
left out of the conc^tion^ and the construction of thought, 
6o far as it really takes place, is of the possible. 

By reason of certain laws of Nature, a man could not live with 
mermaids under water in the caves of the sea ; but should we 
leave those obstructive laws out of consideration, the conception 
presents a certain kind, or degree, of possibility. On this the 
imagination builds. It is the duty of a poet, first, to avoid ab- 
surdities ; but if this cannot be, then to conceal them with all 
the art at his command. He can combine only ideas of things 
possible. That pure impossibilities are inconceivable may be 
shown by experiment. Try to conceive — that is, to think ftiUy 
and distinctly — of two neighboring mountains without any val- 
ley between them ; of the co-existence in duration of the first 
and the last moments of an hour, or days of a 3*ear, or years of 
a century ; or of an equilateral quadrilateral, one of whose angles 
only is a right angle, the rest being either acute or obtuse. 
Endeavor to suppose that three dollars might be equal to five, 
or that they might be less or more than three ; that a man might 
literally be another man, or might not be himself; that a travel- 
ler might go from one city to another, or an angel from one star 
to another, without passing through the intermediate space ; that 
a statement can, at the same time and in the same particulars, 
be both true and false ; or that a substance can be both existent 
and non-existent at once. Such trials as these will convince one 
that the conception of the impossible is itself an impossibility/^ 
and that, consequently, conceptions of the possible are the only 
possible conceptions. In other words, and more explicitly, we 
can think of things only so far as the existence of them would 
harmonize with the necessary laws of being. 
Reidi opta- ^^' Kei^i in the third chapter of his fourth essay, 
kmrojitro- argues against the doctrine that we can conceive only 
of the possible. His chief reliance is the fact that we 
can nnderstand the statement of an impossibility when made in 
the form of a proposition. He would admit that we could not 
conceive distinctly of a triangle two of whose sides taken to- 
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gether would be exactly equal to the third side. But he says : 
^'I understand as distinctly the meaning of this proposition, 
^ Any two sides of a triangle are together equal to the third/ as 
of this, ^ Any two sides of a tiiangle are together greater than 
the third.'" 

It must be allowed that many statements of things impossible 
are intelligible, and also that there is no radical difference be- 
tween understanding a proposition and conceiving it, or con- 
structing its thoughts into one notion. Nevertheless, we think 
that there are two different degrees or modes of understanding a 
statement, — the one partial and superficial, the other thorough 
and complete. According to the former, we conceive that a 
thing is or may be so ; according to the latter, not merely that it 
is so, but also how it is so. And we believe that propositions 
or conceptiojis involving impossibilities are constructed by the 
mind 07ily partiaUy^ and only so far as they may contain ele- 
ments of possibility. We can sa}', '' A man dwelt twenty years 
among the mermaids," or we can think of a man dwelling 
twenty years among the mermaids, notwithstanding all the ab- 
surdity connected with the supposed existence of such creatures, 
and the living of a man in their submarine abodes. But, in 
doing so, all that is impossible or incredible in the case is treated 
with neglect. In the same wa}', when constructing the proposi- 
tion, "Any two sides of a triangle are together equal to the 
third," we do not think closely or fully of the sides and their 
relations. Regarding the two sides simply as two lines, we find 
nothing absurd in the idea that, as two lines, they are equal to 
a third line ; and although we recognize all the lines as sides 
of a triangle, we for the time leave out of view the necessity as 
to their comparative length which results from the shape of the 
figure. 

That things impossible can be conceived of only as now de- 
scribed, is evident also from the fact that the difficulty of under * 
standing a proposition increases in proportion to its flagrant 
absurdity^ and that a statement which has in it no element of 
possibility is unintelligible and void of sense. The mind wholly 
refuses to construct the conception of three and two being six, 
even though two numbers often, by addition, make a thii-d. In 
like manner the assertion that " the three sides of a triangle are 
equal to a pound of butter, a loaf of bread, and a beefsteak," 
cannot be understood at all. Why? Because it has in it no 
element of possibility. It would be a dangerous rule to sa^' that 
whatever can be imagined distinctly is possible, as some philos- 
ophers have taught ; but undoubtedly nothing can be conceived 
of which has not in it some element of possibility, whether it 
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have also elements of impossibility or not ; and it can be thought 
of onl}' so far as it has elements of possibility^ the impossibilities 
being left out of view. Since, therefore, all our ideas concern 
either the actual, in the perception of which they originate, or 
the possible, or die impossible only so far as it may contain ele- 
ments of possibility, it is clear that all thought has that peculiar 
correspondence with the forms of existence which we have called 
objectivity. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ULTIMATE IN THOUGHT. 

1. Viewing thought in general as ol^ective, and without ref- 
erence to any difference in facidtiea or in objects^ the question 
arises, Is it exercised in one mode only, or in several? in 
other words, What are the ultimate modes of thought? We 
are of opinion that there are three such modes, — that we can 
thifik of things^ first, a« existing^ secondly*, aa non-existent^ 
and thirdh', without reference either to their existence or to their 
nonexistence ; and we regard this statement as a cardinal point 
in the philosoph}' of mind. 

The doctrine generally taught at the present day 
^oted!** allows only one ultimate mode of thought, — namely-, 
Porter^Reid *^® thinking of things as existent. For example. Sir 
' ' William Hamilton says : '' No thought is possible ex- 
cept under the category of existence. All that we perceive or 
imagine as different from us, we perceive or imagine as obfec- 
tively existent. All that we are conscious of as an act or modi- 
fication of self, we are conscious of only as subjectively existent. 
All thought, therefore, implies the thought of existence. . . . 
Thinking an object, I cannot but think it to exist; in other 
words, I cannot annihilate it in thought. I may think away 
from it, I may turn to other things, and I can thus exclude it 
from my consciousness ; but actually thinking it, I cannot think 
it as non-existent ; for as it is thought so it is thought existent.*' 
President Porter expresses similar views, and even asserts that 
all thought, or ''knowledge," as he terms it, involves t?ie affir- 
mation of existence. He says : " After every property or rela- 
tion which we know of an object is set aside from an}* existing 
thought or thing, there remains the afiSrmation, ^ It is.' This can- 
not be thought away." Against these and other authorities, we 
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can qnote only an old paper of Reid's, published by Dr. McCosh 
in his '* Scottish Philosophy" (p. 475). In order to illustrate n 
distinction in axiomatic principles, and without attaching special 
importance to his illustrations, Beid sa^'s: ^^ There are other 
first principles in which the predicate is not contained in the 
notion of the subject; as where we affirm that a thing which 
begins to exist must have a cause. Here the beginning of exist- 
ence and causation are really different notions, nor does the first 
include the latter. Again, when I affirm that the body which 
I see and feel reaUy exists^ existence is not included in the no* 
tion of the body. I can have the notion of it as distinct when 
it is annihilated. . . . Existence is not included in the notion 
of anything." 

Someterma ^' ^^^^re proceeding further with this discussion, 
defined. it may contribute to clearness of statement should we 
EjdBtence. ^^flne our usc of Several terms. And first, as to that 
existence which we have distinguished as attributive. Nothing 
can add to the simplicity of this idea, or make it more intelligible 
than it is to every mind. But we ma}' remark that though called 
attributive, this abstract existence has not a common nature 
with those attnbutes which are said to exist in existing subjects. 
These attributes are entities, which existence is not; and in 
predicating them, we presuppose both their existence and that 
of their subjects. Nevertheless, as existence, like an ordinary 
attribute, belongs to a subject, and ma}^ be predicated of it, this 
fact may be properl}' indicated by the term " attributive." 

There are not two kinds or modes of attributive existence, 
but, as we shall see more fully hereafter, onl}' one, — that is, real 
or actual existence. Imaginary existence is merely a figurative 
or secondary expression which states that we have the thought 
of the existence of some object whi(»h does not exist. Potential 
existence has nearly the same meaning ; but it implies also that 
the object, though non-existent, ma}' or can exist. 

Another term to be defined is "entity." The differ- 
^' ence between abstract, or attributive, and concrete 
existence has been already noticed. It is often desirable to ex- 
press this difference by using two different names ; and for this 
reason the term "entity" has been employed to signify con- 
crete existence, — that is, not existence^ but that which exists ; 
while the term ''existence" has been used exclusively to desig- 
nate the being of any entity, as predicable of it The word 
" entity" signifies the same as the word " thing" in the widest 
application of the latter term, according to which we speak of 
all things or existences. Not only substances, but spaces, times, 
powers, actions, changes, relations, are entities ; for all these 
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things exist. This distinction between the terms ''entity '* and 
'' existence " is useful, and will be maintained in the remainder 
of our discussion. 

NoD-eziit- Again, the term ''non-existence" expresses an 
«"»• important notion. This notion is as simple and 

underived as that of existence. It is indicated by the relative 
name '* non-existence" — signifying that which is not existence, 
or that which is diverse from existence — because the whole 
importance of non-existence lies in the fact of this diversitj* ; 
while existence has importance per se. Were this not so, our 
method of naming these two things might be reversed. 

In thus speaking of existence and non-existence as if they 
were things^ or entities, we simpl}' yield to necessity ; language 
affords no other mode of expression. All other objects of 
thought than these two have that in them which is not existence 
but which exists, and are therefore things, or entities ; these 
are sui generis. We cannot regard existence — much less non- 
existence — as an entity. Yet it is clear that both of them may 
have an objectuality^ and may therefore^ in a certain quali^ 
fied sense, he called objects ; for in a case of existence we can 
positivel}' perceive and say that something is, and in a case of 
non-existence we can perceive, just as positively, that some- 
thing is not, or that there is nothing. There are facts of ex- 
istence, and there are facts of non-existence ; and both of 
these equally may be the objects of knowledge, — for it is just 
as much a fact that there is no bread in the house^ when that 
may be true, as that there is bread in the house, when that 
may be true. 

Existence and non-existence, both as conceptions and as ob- 
jects, are related to each other somewhat as emptiness and 
fulness, or presence and absence, are related to each other. 
Neither of them is derived from the other ; each has a nature of 
its own. The}' are also mutually confliotive and contradictory ; 
for a thing cannot be both existent and non-existent at the same 
time, and must be either the one or the other. 

We ma}' notice, in passing, the apparent absurdity of our lan- 
guage, according to which we often say that ^' a thing does not 
exist" and that *^ nothing exists." For example, the statements 
that '^ Gold does not exist in coral reefs," and that '^ No gold 
exists in coral reefs," seem to assert that an entity does not ex- 
ist^ and that a non-entity does exist. But the contradiction is 
only superficial ; for the negative particle, though attached to 
the predicate of the first sentence and to the subject of the 
second, in both cases really qttalifies the whole statement. It 
is used only once, because in each case it is necessarily under- 

6 
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stood to apply to both subject and predicate. The truth is more 
perfectly expressed in those languages which in such cases use 
two negatives, saj'ing, '* There is not no gold," or "No gold 
does not exist ; " for, speaking explicitly, only entities can exist, 
and only non-entities can be non-existent. 

Form, or '' Form" is another term of which some slight use 

schema. Bccms ucccssary in the present discussion. Let us 
mean b}' it anything viewed as to its whole entity, or content, or 
make-up, but without reference to its existence or non-existence. 
Let the form of any object signify all that is included in the ob- 
ject save its existence only. Some philosophers have used the 
term in this sense, but it has more frequently been employed in 
another signification ; and it is important that tlie two meanings 
be distinguished. 

Any object or entity (for example, an apple) ma}', with refer- 
ence to its parts or attributes, be conceived of either definitely 
or indefinitel}'. In the first of these w&ys the peculiarities of 
the parts or attributes enter into our conception of the object, 
and so we think of it as being what it is, — that is, an apple ; in 
the second we neglect its peculiar characteristics, and conceive 
of it merely as a thing. The content of an entity, or the entity 
itself, as thus definitelj' conceived of, has been called its form ; 
while the same content as indefinitely conceived of, has been 
called its matter. This distinction arises, not from any differ- 
ence in the nature of objects, but from a difference in our modes 
of conception ; and according to it, the very sarce thing ma}' be 
either form or matter, — form, when thought of definitel}* ; and 
matter, when thought of indefinitely. And should we think of 
the same object at the same time in both wa3's, we should think 
of it as both matter and form ; or should we definitely conceive 
of only some of the attributes or constituents of a thing, simph' 
allowing for the rest as so much indiscriminate entity, we would 
regard the object as part matter and part form. Form, in the 
sense now explained, is always contrasted with matter ; both are 
aspects of entity. 

But, in the present discussion, form is not contrasted with 
matter ; it stands for entit}' conceived of in any wa}', onl}- with- 
out reference to its existence or non-existence ; and the contrast 
is between the whole form, or nature, or constitution, or con- 
tent of a thing (however conceived of), and its existence ; 
in other words, between the whole thing and its existence. 
Now, as nothing is more obstructive to correct thinking than 
words with double meanings, we make bold, at this pointy to 
propose an innovation in philosophic language. Let us call an 
entity, thought of without reference to its existence, a schema^ 
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and the conception thus entertained bj the mind a schematic 
conception. The terms ''schema" and *' schematic" may not, in 
themselves, be any better than the terms '* form " and " formal ; " 
but they have, at least, a different sound. Those, of course, who 
hold that the notion of existence is an element in all thought, 
must deny that we can conceive of forms, or schemata, in the 
sense now described ; but we are convinced that the mind some- 
times uses such conceptions. 

3. We are now ready for a detailed presentation of the doc- 
trine that there are three ultimate modes of thinking, and that 
the human mind uses its conceptions now in combination vnth 
the thought of existence^ again in combination with the thought 
of nan-existence^ and yet again without the addition of either 
ofthes^ thoughts. 

Positive con- First, then, it is not disputed that the majority of 
oeptiona. our Conceptions do contain the idea of existence as 
a constituent element. This happens whenever we think of 
any of the contents of the actual universe as such; whether 
substances or powers, actions or changes, spaces or times, 
quantities or relations. These are thought of as having past, 
present, or future existence. 

So, also, in positive conceptions unaccompanied by belief, the 
thought of attributal existence, united to some formal idea, gives 
to us the conception of '^ an existing thing" when no such thing 
exists. As we can have the idea of the horse Pegasus when 
there is nothing to correspond to it, so we can have the idea of 
the existence of Pegasus although he never existed^ and we can 
combine these in one conception. In this way, without any 
belief, we think of the heathen gods — Mercury, for instance 
— as beings, or entities. Thoughts thus formed are said to 
be conceptions of ideal beings, or of beings in idea ; by which 
language we signify that there is no true existence in the case, 
but only the idea of existence. 

This thought of existence is also united, more or less loosely, 
to the conception of an object when we may be in a doubt, or 
have only a probable conviction, of the reality of something. 
For example, when one may be digging a well, the idea of water, 
until a spring may be struck, is not a sure conviction, but only 
a hope, a belief, of greater or less probability, formed out of the 
conception of water as existing. 

Once more, we have conceptions of things as existing when- 
ever we regard them as possible or as necessary. Thus we may 
think of space as a necessary existence, and of death as an 
event possible at any time. The ideas of possibility and of 
necessity always involve that of existence; for that only is 
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necessary or possible which is necessaiy or possible to be. The 
thought of existence, therefore, enters into our conceptions of 
the actually existing, of the supposed or imagined, of the prob- 
able or doubtfhl, and of the necessary or the possible. 

Here, however, we must remark that not even all these con- 
ceptions involve the '^affirmation*^ of existence. It does not 
follow that all thought involves the affirmation of existence, 
because all thought is accompanied by the knowledge of its own 
existence. There is no affirmation of existence in the conception 
of the flying horse in the '* Arabian Nights," though one may be 
sure that he entertains this conception. 

Negative In the next place, we have ideas in which the 

couceptions. thought of non-existeucc, instead of that of existence, 
is combined with our conceptions of the forms of entity. Let 
us suppose that a lambent flame is floating in the centre of the 
dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. In this case, of course, no flame 
exists, and there is no belief or affirmation of its existence. 
There is simpl}^ the conception of the flame and its existence ; 
and this is connected with the thought of the cathedral. Let us 
now substitute for the foregoing another conception : let us sup- 
pose that there is no flame floating in the dom^. What is the 
difference between these two suppositions? Simply this: In 
the positive conception the thought of existence is attached to 
that of the flame ; while in the negative conception it is left out, 
and replaced by that of non-existence. In like manner, without 
any polytheistic belief, we might couple the idea of existence, and 
then that of non-existence, with the formal conception of a ban- 
quet of the immortal gods on the summit of Olympus ; and we 
would do the one or the other according to the use that we might 
wish to make, in thought or fancy, of that celebrated mountain. 
But, in general, we may say that the use of negative conceptions 
is parallel with that of positive conceptions ; so that the former, 
like the latter, may be met with in statements both of fact and 
of supposition, of probability, of necessity (that is, of impos- 
sibility), and of possibility. 

Pontes sola- Here, however, we must allow that the idea of non- 
tionum. existence, although having a nature of its own, is 
seldom or never used save with some accompanying reference 
to its diversity from existence ; just as emptiness, when men- 
tioned, suggests fblness. When one says that his purse is 
empty, or that there is no money in it, his words naturally ex- 
cite a reference to another and more desirable state of affairs. 
But it is still true that in thinking of non-existing objects, 
we do not think of them as existing, or as if existing, even 
though we may not think of them without some reference to an 
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existence wnieh they have Dot in fact or in supposition. The 
reference to existence in such cases is no part of our negative 
conceptions, hut only an accompaniment. 

Neither does it conflict with the view now advocated that 
negative conceptions are all necessarily deriiyedfrom positive ; 
in other words, that our ideas of things as non-existent are all 
formed from our ideas of things as existent. This is involved 
in the doctrine already taught, — that all our thoughts originate 
in the perception of things actual. The only difference between 
a positive and a negative conception is that in the latter the idea 
of non-existence takes the place of the idea of existence in the 
former. Thus only we distinguish between ** a flame of fire" 
and ^^ no flame of fire." Even our most general negative con- 
ceptions are formed in this way. ''None" comes from *'no 
one;" "nothing" iVom "no thing;" "nemo" from "ne 
homo ; " " nullus " fVora " ne ullus ; " " oMcts " iVom " o* ct? ; " 
" non-entit3' " fh)m " entity." What is common to both modes 
of conception is the schematic thought. For this thought, once 
secured, is retained and employed when the schema itself may 
have ceased to exist. 

It is further to be allowed that our minds, even lohile ttsing 
conceptions negatively, tend also to use them positively. Non- 
entities — that is, cases of non-existence — of themselves never 
affect us. No man ever sought or avoided emptiness for its own 
sake. All power and life reside in entities ; and non-entities, as 
such, interest us, not because they are non-entities, but because 
the3' are not entities. Only for this reason do they become ob- 
jects of either aversion or desire. Hence the tendency of the mind, 
especially when dwelling directly on any conception, to construe 
it positively. This may be accepted as an ultimate law of spirit- 
ual life ; and it explains not only why we so frequently think of 
things that are not as though they were, but why, even while 
thinking of non-existences as such, we tend also to think of them 
as things at least that may be. Such thought, however, is distin- 
guishable from the negative conceptions to which it is related. 
Formal or Final I3', wc sccm in certain cases to think simply of 
Kb«matic, the Schemata of objects ; that is, we think of objects 
eoDcepUom. ^ji^j^qq^ thinking of them either as existent or as non- 
existent. This mode of thought, it is to be acknowledged, is, 
for several reasons, diflScult of deliberate realization. The en- 
deavor to think two thoughts — the thought of the object (or 
form) and that of its existence — apart involves the necessitj* of 
thinking them both at once, so long as this endeavor may be in- 
tentionally' continued. Such an attempt, however, may settle 
the question whether toe can clearly distinguish the two thoughts. 
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If this be answered affirmatively, it is likely that we can think 
them separately. 

Then that strong inclination, already mentioned, towards the 
exercise of positive thought militates against schematic even 
more than against negative conceptions, and causes the mind 
to strengthen the former with the idea of existence. Our sche- 
matic conceptions may be likened to those material elements 
which are seldom to be found save in combination with others, 
and which can be brought to view in separate existence only by 
special care. Language, also, increases our perplexity, because 
wc have to use the same designations for objects, whether 
thought of with or without reference to their existence, — that 
is, for entities as such, and for the corresponding schemata. 

Nevertheless, if we recall and examine certain modifications 
of thought in which conceptions merely formal are used, we may 
renew these conceptions, and may perhaps be able to distinguish 
them from those of entities and of non-entities, somewhat in the 
same way that we distinguish the idea of man^ viewed simply^ 
from those of man as a citizen and as an alien^ — that w, as 
being and as not being a member of some State, 

For example, when the previously unknown exist- 
conception cncc of somc objcct is asserted of it, the logical subject 
gj^jjj^^^ seems to include the conception of the schema only, 
things Sim. Respecting a known entity, we maj^ interpret the ex- 
Sffen LV^* pression, '' This pen exists," as an analytical judg- 
rateiyexer- ment ; but when the existence is a matter of new 
information, and we say, '^ £3*eless fishes exist in the 
Mammoth Cave ; " or, " There is a race of men with onl}' one 
eye, situated in the centre of the forehead," our language seems 
to be ampliative, adding to the subject an existence not previ- 
ously recognized as belonging to it Or should we, in either of 
the above cases, assert, negatively, that such objects do not exist, 
we would be joining the idea of non-existence to the subject 

Moreover, when the mind is in doubt as to the existence or 
non-existence of things, is not this a hesitation as to the combi- 
nation of either the idea of existence or that of non-existence 
with the conception of the schema in a statement of belief ? 

Again, schematic conceptions appear to be used whenever our 
consideration is exclusively directed to the nature or quality of 
an entitj'. For instance, when we contrast the nature of a thing 
with its existence, the conception of the nature may be regarded 
as schematic. When we are taught that God is, and is the re- 
warder of those that seek him, we are led to distinguish his being 
from his character, and to think, in the first instance at least, of 
the nature, rather than of the existence, of the latter. 
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In like manner purely attributive words ma}' be said to 
express schematic thought. When we say, ^' The man is 
cowardl}' ," '' The rose is red," the adjectives indicate merely 
form or quality. This is yet more evident in such expres- 
sions as *•" the cowardly man," " the red rose ; " for in these 
the thought of existence attaches itself primaril}' to the sub- 
stantive, being needed only there. 

Or should we compare two apples, both of which equally exist 
in all their parts and qualities, and say that the}' differ, the one 
being sweet and the other sour, we could scarce!}* be said to thmk 
of the existence of the sweetness and the sourness, — that is, so 
far as reference to these things is included in the thought of the 
difference, — because the apples differ not at all as to the exist- 
ence, but only as to the schema, or nature, of their qualities. 

Such is the doctrine of the three ultimate modes of thought. 
Some ma}' find it difficult to see that we can think of the nature, 
or schema, of things separately from the thought of their exist- 
ence or that of their non-existence. But if we can agree that 
there are at least two ultimate modes of thought, into the one of 
which the idea of existence, and into the other of which the idea 
of non-existence, enters, and which have a formal, or schematic, 
part in common, the principal end of this discussion shall have 
been attained. 



CHAPTER XII. 

IDEAL EXISTENCES. 

1. The doctrine of the objectivity of thought has sometimes 
been stated too strongly. It has been said that thought is the 
reflex or the correlative of being, and that every thought there- 
fore has a being, or entity, as its object. In opposition to such 
teaching, we hold that we have many thoughts which have no 
objects whatever to correspond to them. There never were 
races of beings such as the dwarfish Lilliputians and the gigantic 
inhabitants of Brobdingnag. The wonderful stories of the ''Ara- 
bian Nights " are mere conceptions to which no actualities ever 
corresponded. Novels, poems, dramas, are combinations which 
either refer but remotely to historical facts or have no such ref- 
erence at all. Even in daily life the golden prospects of youth- 
ful fancy and the more sedate anticipations of mature days are 
always of that which never has been, and very frequently of that 
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which never comes to pass. It is clear that thought does not 
need the existence of an object apart from itself for its own ex- 
istence, and that it often actually takes place without the pres- 
entation of any object whatever. The doctrine of objectivity 
implies only that thought in all cases might correspond with 
entity, not that it alwa3'S does. 

A difficulty At the Same time it is to be noticed that human 
in phiinsMphy language seems to impl}' that often, when there 
the*nature™ are no objects of thought, thought provides objects of 
of thought, j^ Q^jj^ Yf^ speak of ideal existences^ imaginary 

beings, fictitious scenes, supposed objects ; and, in connection 
with the ideas thus expressed, we emplo}' the same names and 
make the same statements that we would regarding true and 
literal existences. We saj' that Falstaff was an old courtier, fat, 
witty, and unprincipled ; that Othello, the Moor, was a danger- 
ous, passionate man ; that Hamlet had a ver}' discreet madness ; 
that Lear was a sad wreck of royalt}'. We express ourselves in 
this way while knowing that no Falstaff, Othello, Hamlet, or 
Lear, such as we think of, ever existed. Such language at first 
seems capable of easy explanation. It is quite common ; and 
the thought conveyed by it is instantly underatood. Yet philos- 
ophers, when asked to define exactly an imaginary object or an 
ideal entity, — that is, to state in literal language what we mean 
in speaking of Hamlet, the prince, or Lear, the king, — have 
found themselves at a loss. 

It is certain that these objects and beings have no existence 
apart from the ideas of the mind, and also that if the}^ exist in 
connection with our ideas, they must be those ideas themselves. 
We cannot recognize any other entities — that is, true and literal 
entities — in the case than our own thoughts or thinkings. The 
question, then, arises, Are these ideal existences to be identi- 
fied with our ideas of them ? This solution has authority in its 
favor ; but there are difficulties in the way of accepting it. We 
believe that nothing exists in the case of an imaginary entity 
save the mental state or operation ; 3*et we find it impossible to 
regard the ideal object and the mental state as the same. When 
one tries to believe, not that the thought of Hamlet, but that 
Hamlet himself, is or was an idea, the mind refuses to act. We 
say, ^^ Hamlet had a discreet madness." Did an idea have the 
discreet madness? Could an idea be fat and unprincipled? 
Could it be a revengeful Moor or a crazed old king? It may be 
said that the ideal beings had such characteristics onlj* in im- 
agination. But this does not help the matter. Ideas cannot 
have such characteristics even in imagination. 

The difficulty here is deep-seated : it lies in the ver}^ nature 
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df oar modes of thought. When we think of Hamlet as an ideal 
being, we do indeed have the idea of his existence as a man and 
a prince. This idea, unaccompanied by any belief, is a part of 
our conception of Hamlet. But in thus thinking of Hamlet, toe 
have no' thought of the conception of Hamlet and of its exist- 
ence. This thought may accompany or follow the other, but is 
distinct from it. Moreover, the thought of the conception is al- 
ways attended with belief, for the conception really exists ; but 
the conception itself of Hamlet is not attended with belief. 
Those, therefore, who sa}* that Hamlet, as an ideal existence, is 
the idea of Hamlet, or the idea ^^ Hamlet," attempt to unite two 
incongruous conceptions. They try to identify that in connection 
with which we have the thought of existence (the belief being 
excluded) with that in connection with which we have the belief 
of its existence. Such an endeavor must terminate in failure. 

We can indeed say that Hamlet is a conception of Shakspeare ; 
but in such a sentence ^^ Hamlet" does not signify the ideal 
existence, the Prince of Denmark. The word is used in a sec- 
ondary sense ; as when we say, " Theft is a bad idea," we 
mean that the idea of theft, not theft itself, is a bad idea. 

In short, we hold that any philosophical definition 
define! ank of an ideal existence is an impossibility. When we 
©SyrMUtieii. ^^ what an ideal object is, we mean, With what 
can it be literalljMdentified? This takes for granted 
that an ideal object can be, and is, an existing object. Hence 
the absurdity of the question, and the impossibilit}' of an an- 
swer. Speaking soberly and philosophically, there are no such 
things as ideal objects and existences. They cannot be identi- 
fied with anything, and it is vain to inquire what they are. 

At the same time, when we speak and think of ideal things 
and beings, — of the heroes and events of poetry and romance, 
— our expressions and our ideas are actualities ; and philoso- 
phy may properly be called to explain this peculiar use of 
thoughts and toords^ and the perplexity which we experience in 
its critical consideration. 

Imagination is the power, the marvellous power, of the mind 
to think thoughts as if there were entities to correspond to them, 
even when there are no such entities. Though imaginative, or 
sup]X)sitive, thought differs from knowledge, or cognitive thought, 
as to pliability and permanency and motive force, and in the 
full normal working of the soul is especially distinguished by its 
want of any concomitant belief, 3'et, after all, ow thought it is 
essentially of the same character with other thought. Supposl- 
tive is ac^companied with cognitive thought when we are con- 
scious of imagining ; but this consciousness is not an element of 
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the act of imagining. In suppositive thought we think an idea, 
— Bay Hamlet, — but we do not think of it at all. Imagination 
makes no subjective reference, but simply entertains thought so 
far as it might possibly correspond with objects. It endeavors 
to construct conceptions as nearly like those of cognition as pos- 
sible, and succeeds admirably. These acts of the imagination 
affect us more or less in a way similar to that in which cognitions 
or remembrances affect us. The lifelike experiences of Robin- 
son Crusoe, and even the incredible adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen, move us in the same way, though not to the same degree, 
as if we knew them to be realities. Some explain this power of 
the imagination as the result of a momentary belief in the exist- 
ence of objects corresponding to our thoughts, — a belief which 
Professor Stewart maintains alwaj's to occur, and to be corrected 
onl}' b}' our more sober judgment. Probably the imagination 
itself, without the belief, has power to affect us ; but, however 
it is to be accounted for, the fact that we are affected is beyond 
dispute. 

Now wheriy without any presentatioji of fact to our minds y 
we think the same thoughts and are moved in the same way as 
when we perceive or remember existing things, and then seek to 
express and communicate our thoughts^ we naturally^ spon- 
taneously^ use precisely the same language as that in which we 
utter cognitive ideas. But the thought and the language thus 
employed are not the statement of facts, and do not concern ex- 
istences ; they are simply the exercise and the expression of the 
imagination. We think and speak in the same way as if we were 
thinkuig and speaking of things, and therefore seem, to be think- 
ing and si>eaking of things. Whole stories are formed and told 
after this manner. Yet, in sober truth, we are not thinking or 
speaking of things at all. Strictly and in fact we are not think- 
ing of anything, for no object exists ; we are only thinking. 

If the foregoing account be correct, it is plain that our diffi- 
culties concerning hj-pothetical existences, ideal things, or im- 
aginary beings arise chiefly from our taking thought and 
language according to its primary use^ when it should have 
been taken according to a secondary use ; in other words, from 
assuming, without reason, that things exist corresponding to 
imaginative thought and speech. We employ ideas and terms 
properly pertaining to real entities, — as when we speak of the 
little men and women in the land of the fairies, — while there are 
no entities of a kind corresponding to our thought. We have 
the names and the conceptions, — Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, — 
while there are no such beings. Hence the expression that we 
think of ideal objects is not literally true. It is a metaphor, 
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foanded on the similarity of suppositive to cognitive thought. 
The fact, literally stated, is that we think in the same way as 
if we were thinking of objects. To say, *' I think of Hamlet, 
means only, ^^ I think as I would think if there were a Hamlet. 

This leads to the remark that imaginative thought 
wmbinatioii ^^^ i^s expression are rendered doubly perplexing 
of thou'^ht^ and delusive from the fact that we unite them inti- 
^"* ' mately with cognitive thought and its expression. For 
example, should one say that he has been thinking of Hamlet 
and of Shakspeare, there would be a double meaning, not very 
e&sy to detect, in the expression " thinking of." 

A similar conjunction of suppositive and of cognitive thought 
takes place when we say that such and such objects — the fairies, 
for instance — exist in imagination, but not in fact. The word 
^*' exist*' here has a double sense, or rather a double meaning. 
It is taken suppositively in the affirmative, and cognitively in the 
negative, part of the sentence. This diflerence in use is indi- 
cated b}' the phrases *' in imagination" and " in fact." The full 
import of the sentence is that the statement, ^^ The fairies exist," 
is one of suppositive thought, and not of fact, or of cognitive 
thought. But this meaning is given by the use of suppositive 
thought itself in the affirmative clause, accompanied by an indi- 
cation of its true character, and of cognitive thought in the neg- 
ative clause, similarly accompanied. The expression *' in fact," 
which shows the cognitive or assertive use of thought, is an 
emphatic repetition of the idea of existence, whereby we signify 
that it is used literally. To say that a thing does not exist in 
fact is simply to saj' that, speaking literaUy and truly, it does 
not exist. 

Again, it seems plain language to say, *' Hamlet is an ideal 
existence," or '* Hamlet is one of Shakspeare's heroes." Yet 
these statements are compounded partly of suppositive and 
partly of actualistic thought. We say, *' Hamlet is an exist- 
ence," '^ Hamlet is a hero," suppositively; and then, in the 
first, we add actualistically the thought " ideal " to indicate, not 
the nature of any object, but the suppositive character of our 
thinking ; and, in the second, we use Shakspeare's name in the 
same way, to show both the suppositive character and the 
authorship of our conception of Hamlet. Such is the only ra- 
tional account of these and similar statements; to interpret 
them throughout as the language of fact, or of belief, involves 
absurdities. 
RecapUnia- 2. We have now discussed the question of ideal ob- 

tion Prcri- jects Or existences. Respecting this subject, Presi- 
dent Porter ^^xt*. il c^ y -i^'i 

quoted. dent Forter says, '* Scarcely any smgle topic has 
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been more vexed in ancient or mediseval philosophy ; " adding 
that the controversy concerning it either includes or trenches 
upon almost every possible question in metaphysics. Many 
notable and fundamental errors have originated in connection 
with this topic, and can be full}' understood and met only 
through a satisfactory understanding of it. The question, com- 
pletely stated, may be presented as a dilemma : Do ideal ob- 
jects exist ? If tJiey do, what are they f If they do not^ %chy 
do we call them existences^ and speak of them as such f We 
assert that the}' do not exist, and that we call them existences, 
and speak of them as such, while knowing that the}' do not ex- 
ist ; or, expressing ourselves more accurately, we use the same 
thought and the same language that we employ respecting exist- 
ing things, while we know that there are no existing things to 
correspond with our thought and language. We therefore free 
ourselves from the question. What are they? 

Then, when asked. How do we come to think and speak as 
if there were entities? we answer that the human soul has a 
native power and tendency to exercise itself in such thought and 
language. This imaginative — or better, imaginational — use of 
thought seems sometimes wholly to occupy the attention of the 
mind ; but sometimes it is sensibly accompanied, and sometimes 
it is mingled and united, with actualistic thought. But it can 
always be distinguished from the latter. 

Three principal causes have co-operated to mislead critical 
inquiry as to the prior question, Do ideal objects exist? and 
thus error and confusion have resulted through an affirmative 
answer. First, the difference between imaginative and cogni- 
tive thought, and especially our power to conceive of existence 
and of existing things^ or entities^ without any attendant belief 
in their existence^ have not been fully recognized. Secondly, 
our imaginations often, if not always, are accompanied with d 
delusive belief or rather tendency to belief in the existence of 
such oljects as would correspond to them. This tendency works 
unobstructed in dreaming. And, thirdly, suppositive ideas and 
expressions are frequently so conjoined with those of knowledge 
or fact J that, finding ourselves thinking and speaking contin- 
uously, we lose sight of the diversity in our thought. But the 
truth is that the language of the imagination, whatever it may 
seem to say or to imply, never expresses knowledge or assertion, 
but suppositive thought only. Such is to us a satisfactory ac- 
count of the whole matter. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

BELIEF DEFINED. 

1. We name thought and belief the primary powers of intel- 
lect chiefly because the importance of those powers which we 
call secondary is that they modiQ' the workings and results of 
thought and belief, while that of thought and belief lies in the 
very working and results of these powers themselves. The 
analysts and synthesis of ideas and of facts, the association of 
fancies and memories, the abstraction and generalization of 
notions and of truths, the formation from, a transitory process 
of a reproducible product of conception or conviction, are all 
operations subsidiary to the main work of the intellect. The 
exercise of thought and belief is itself this work. Of these two, 
however, we may add that thought has a priori t}' over belief; 
for it is possible to exercise the former without the latter, but 
belief takes place only in connection with thought. 
Cominonian- ^^^'^ belief Is exerciscd onlv* along with thought, 
gaaffeisnot the same word often covers the combined exercise 
ajiaiyticai ^^ ^^ ^^ powers : such terms, for example, as 

•'perception," "judgment," "inference," alwaj's signif}' such a 
combined exercise ; while other tenns, such as '* belief" and 
** conviction," " apprehension" and " thought," which specially 
belong to the one power or to the other, through metonymical exten- 
sions or transitions, become positively ambiguous. The ensuing 
discussion will illustrate these remarks. Yet we believe that the 
common intellect of men does not at all confound these powers ; 
it simply does not emphasize the distinction between them. 

In distinguishing thought and belief, as primary, 
beiSS^to be* from each other and from the secondary or subsidi- 
to^'tohed**" *^' powers of intellect, and in pointing out the de- 
"'^ ' pendence of belief on thought, we somewhat determine 
our conception of both these powers. In other words, we partly 
define each through an enumeration of characterizing relations, 
which is the onl}' way in which an}' simple mental power can 
be defined. The diflerence between thought and belief should 
be noted, because, as we have said, the terms "belief" and 
" believing " stand often for a combination of thought and be- 
lief, and not for bdief simply. We sometimes even use the 
noun "belief" to indicate, not belief itself, but the form of 
thought which it may accompany ; for example, we speak of 
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the religious beliefs of mankind, and we say that such a reli- 
gious belief is entertained by such a person. This use of lan- 
guage exhibits the complete transition of a term from one 
conception to another nearly related. 

More frequently words indicating belief have merely an ex- 
pansion of significance, so that they cover the united exercise 
of both the primary powera of the intellect. As, when one says 
he thinks that such is the case, he intends to say that he both 
thinks and believes that such is the case, so we can scarcely 
deny that the statement, " I believe that such is the case," may 
mean that one both thinks a/nd believes as stated. In like man- 
ner the assertion, ''Lincoln cherished belief — or a belief — in 
the doctrine of Divine Providence," may easily^ mean that he 
cherished both a conception of the doctrine and a reliance upon 
it as true. Similar variations of signification might be observed 
in other words which express credence, such as '' faith," " confi- 
dence," " trust." 

Nevertheless, we hold that thought and belief are different 
things, and we would maintain this distinction even though these 
things were never distinguished and opposed in ordinar}' speech, 
and were separated only in philosophical analysis. The^/ are^ 
however^ often contrasted in the statements of common life. 
For instance, were a man accused of theft without any evidence, 
men would allow that they had the thought of that evil action 
without any accompanying belief; and if proper proof were 
presented, they would agree that they not onlj' underatood the 
charge, but believed it. In this way the two things would be 
presented as clearly distinguishable. 

2. Belief, as thus distinguished, might be called 
inciadSr^^' belief proper. It is that belief which is sometimes 
ofconvicUou ^^^cribcd as *'the receiving, taking, accepting, or 
' holding a thing as true : " tliat is, the action of the 
power of belief is thus styled ; for in this, as in other simi- 
lar cases, the power and its action go by the same name. 

In the above statement the word ''thing" does not signify the 
fact^ which ma}' be the object of thought, but only the concep- 
tion of the fact ; for not the fact, but only our conception of it, 
can be taken or accepted as true. This is said to be received 
and held by the mind, because, in exercising belief, we think 
the thought of the object with an increase of attention and in- 
terest and purpose. And yet even this grasping of a concep- 
tion does not appear to be the essence of believing, but rather a 
characteristic result or accompaniment. The statement that the 
mind in credence rests or reposes on a thing as true is analogi- 
cal also, and marks the intellectual act by that cessation from 
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doubt and inquiry which follows the acceptance of a proposition 
as true. No figurative expression, however, can indicate ex- 
actly the conception of belief, or even convey this conception, 
to an\' one who may not be already possessed of it. It is a 
peculiar and simple thought. 

Again, we remark that ^^ belief," in the generic sense now 
contemplated, includes every degree of conviction, from the 
feeblest to the strongest. The merest presumption and the 
most absolute certainty are alike manifestations of this power. 
This is to be noticed, because when the degree, and not simply 
the nature, of intellectual confidence is prominent in our thought, 
the word " belief" frequently becomes limited in its application, 
and indicates a conviction not so strong as certainty, yet stronger 
than suspicion or presumption. Men saj' in regard to some 
statement that they believe it, perhaps firmly believe it, and 3'et 
are not perfectlj- certain of it ; or, on the other hand, that tlie}* 
have a mere surmise or conjecture, and not a positive belief, 
concerning it. The various degrees of credence are indicated 
b}' such words as *' presuming," "conjecturing," ''guessing," 
*^ supposing," "trusting," "thinking," "believing," "appre- 
hending," "seeing," "knowing," and the like; most of which 
terms, however, evidentl}' cover more than mere intellectual 
confidence. Yet while the term "belief" expresses this mod- 
erate degree of conviction, it is also used for conviction in 
general ; and these uses can easily be distinguished. The word 
"conviction" has nearly the same meaning as "belief;" but 
strictly it signifies belief regarded, not simply joer se, but as pro- 
duced by the contemplation of evidence, for which reason it is 
seldom used in cases in which the evidence may be very slight. 

At this point it may illustrate our subject, and clear 
Snlmiedgt away some perplexities, to consider three several dis- 
rariousiy tinctions which have been expressed by the opposition 
An ernine- of the term "belief" to other terms, and principally 
ojMdtoUnc- to the term "knowledge." The first has just been 
suggested. According to it, knowledge is the most 
perfect form of conviction^ being both absolute and well- 
founded; while belief is a less assured confidence. Knowledge 
uf this description — such, for example, as that of one's own 
existence or of the existence of Queen Victoria — is closely 
allied to certainty ; for when one is fully certain of a thing, no 
evidence can add to the strength of his conviction. We maj-, 
however, be certain on insufiScient evidence, and then we do not 
know, but only think we know. We may be certain of what is 
not the fact, and such certainty is not knowledge. But when 
we have certainty, — that is, fuU and absolute belief, — and this 
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certainty rests on good and sufficient evidence, then we have 
knowledge. Knowledge is simply wdl-founded certainty ; and 
belief, as contrasted with this knowledge, is conviction of some 
degree falling short of certainty'. Plainly, these two things are 
of the same radical nature ; both are modes of belief in the 
generic sense. This is taught in the saying that *'*• to see is to 
believe ; " for to see is also to know. 

According to the second distinction, no less than according to 
the first, knowledge and belief divide between them the sphere 
of conviction, or of belief in general. Indeed, the second dis- 
tinction seems to have originated from the first ; for because 
we are certain of things immediately perceived, while generall3' 
our belief is less confident respecting things learned through 
testimony or rational proof, the conviction of immediate cogni- 
tion^ or that nearly immediate^ has been called knowledge, 
vihile t/iat based on testimony^ or on evidence not immediate or 
obtrusive^ is called belief. This distinction is important, and 
clearly different from the one already' mentioned. It is that 
which the Bible makes between faith and sight. It may be 
roughly expressed by saying that knowledge is immediate, and 
belief mediate, conviction. But it is to be noticed that the faith, 
or belief, of this second distinction may, through sufficient and 
well-considered evidence, become the knowledge of the first dis- 
tinction, — in other words, perfect and well-grounded assurance. 
For if the evidence of a distant and unseen fact — as, for ex- 
ample, of the existence of Queen Victoria — be faultless, there 
is no reason why we should not be absolutely certain of it ; and 
this is knowledge. In the exercise of such faith, the man of 
God can say, '' I know that my Redeemer liveth." 

Beside the foregoing distinctions, in which belief is contrasted 
with knowledge, there is another, in which it is opposed to both 
thought and knowledge^ and iiideed to every accepted mode of 
mental activity. It is a distinction advocated bj' those who 
follow the teachings of Kant concerning the limitations of the 
thinkable and the knowable. Hamilton, Mansel, and others 
hold that the human mind cannot even conceive of things in- 
finite, and, consequently, that we can have no knowledge or 
belief, such as we have alread}' considered, and such as we 
commonly exercise, concerning God. To make room for the 
possibility of religion, they assert that there is a feeling, or faith, 
or belief, different from knowledge and independent of all 
thought, by which in some wa}* man apprehends or la3'8 hold 
upon the Infinite. This conception of faith, or belief, is little 
more than a device for the purpose of escaping from the con- 
sequences of an erroneous doctrine. 
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It is not true that we cannot have correct ideas concerning 
God, and even concerning his Infinity, The thought of an 
infinite or unlimited entity is by no means an impossibilitj'. We 
can conceive of some object admitting of quantit}' — space or 
time, for example — as bounded; and alter that we can con- 
ceive of it as not boftnded, replacing the positive by a negative 
characteristic. Ideas thus formed of things infinite especiall}* 
occur in mathematics ; and they are neither futile attempts at 
thought, nor yet mere negative conceptions, but positive con." 
ceptions with negative characteristics. It is true we cannot 
conceive of any infinite entity as being finite in those resi>ects 
in which it is infinite ; and therefore we cannot think of it as 
having various boundaries such as must always enter into our 
conceptions of finite objects. To attempt this maj* be natural 
for us, as it is in the line of our ordinary modes of thought, but 
it is a waste of effort. Endeavoring to imagine infinite space as 
a vast hollow sphere or firmament, bounded by a surface, we 
inevitably fail. But this is not a failure to form a conception of 
the infinite. We therefore reject this so-called belief, or faith, 
as a useless and worse than useless fiction. The adoption of 
it, without evidence, in order to escape difficulties which origi- 
nate in error, can afford no lasting refuge from perplexit}'. 
Like that huge fish on which Sindbad the sailor built a fire, 
supposing himself on solid land, and which soon lefl him to 
buffet with the waves, this faith can only aflTord a temporary 
resting-place for distressed philosophers. 

The eswn- 3. We now come to a very essential point in the 
tiai point, philosophy of belief, — that is, of conviction in gen- 
eral. Although belief never exists save in connection with 
thonght, and always has thought for its object, it primarily 
attaches itself either to the one or the other of two thoughts, 
and to other ideas only as they may have one of these thottghts 
contained in, or conjoined with them. These two cardinal 
notions are those of existence and of non-existence. Every 
statement of belief may be reduced to one of the formulas, '* Such 
a thing is," and '* Such a tiling is not ; " and all cases of doubt, 
or of inability to affirm or deny an understood proposition, arise 
from want of conviction as to the existence or the non-existence 
of something. We do not identify belief in the existence or 
non-existence of a thing with the thought of its existence or non- 
existence, hut we say that we always believe in such a thought. 

When we conceive of a thing as existing or as non-existing, 
and emphasize the notion of existence or of non-existence, the 
form of thought thus produced is a proposition, and ma}' always 
be expressed by '' Hoc est,'* or '* Hoc non est." This proposi- 

7 
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tional thought^ per «e, is merely enunciative ; it is not in any 
sense beliefs but only the condition or preparation for belief. 
In the exercise of it, we treat truth and falsehood very much 
alike. '* The man is guilty " and '• The man Is not guilty ** are 
equalh' complete propositions, though we maj- believe the one 
and disbelieve the other, or may have no conviction about either. 
But when, in the exercise of perception or judgment, we con- 
fide in, and rest upon, a propositional thought in its use as 
representative of things, this is the exercise of belief. Such a 
proposition then receives a new character: it is no longer a 
mere enunciation, it is an assertion ; and this power of inwaixlly 
asserting a proposition — of mentally accepting, holding, and 
presenting it as a statement of reality — is the main character- 
istic of belief. It might be called the assert ivity of belief 

It will be noticed that thought merely enunciative is expressed 
in precisely the same forms of language as assertive thought^ 
just as an imaginary' story is told in the same language as a real 
history. This, of course, gives no ground to dispute the dis- 
tinction between enunciation and assertion. But it may some- 
times be necessary to inquire whether one be making an assertion 
or merely stating a proposition. 

Belief In ^^ ^^ ^^®^ ^ ^ uoticcd that although we often speak 

things means of believing In things^ — that is, in entities, — this is 
Sim'as ex- ^"b' * short way of saving that we believe in their 
isthigi it., existence; and this, again, as we have seen, is onl^- 
thougjit cf an incomplete way of expressing our belief in the 
totto**"**" ^^^o'^U^^ of their existence. For instance, in a dis- 
pute respecting the reputed wealth of some one, we 
might say that we believe in his wealth, or do not believe in it ; 
and we might express ourselves in the same waj' as to the 
asserted guilt of a prisoner, or the alleged meaning of a law, or 
the claimed excellence of some mode of trial, or anj'thing else 
in which one might be said to believe. Such language signifies 
our belief in the existence of the wealth, or guilt, or meaning, or 
excellence specified ; and this belief is only belief in tlte propo- 
sition that such wealth or other entity exists. Thus it might be 
shown that no entity — that is, no conception of an entity — is 
ever an object of belief save only as it enters into a proposition 
or statement, and that propositions, statements, histories, and 
doctrines are objects of belief only because the}' continuall}* set 
forth or enunciate the existence or the non-existence of things. 

finth H^re. however, it ma}' be asked. Do we not as 

truth or * frequently' say that we believe a thing to be true or 

thiM^^'* false as that we believe a thing to be or not to be ; 

and if so, is not belief in the truth or falsity of a 
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thing just as radical a /orm of inteUecttuil action as belief in 
its existence or non-existence f For simplicit}', let us chiefly 
consider belief in the existence of something ; as belief in the 
non-existence of anything is, in itself, of precisely the same 
nature. Let us also take belief in the truth of any statement, 
positive or negative, to illustrate belief in its falsity ; for the 
latter, which is often called disbelief, is simply belief in the 
contradictory opposite of a statement 

In regard, then, to the foregoing questions, we remark that 
our belief that a thing is true diflers materiallj' fh)m our belief 
that a thing exists. The '* thing " of the first belief is a prepo- 
sitional thought (named perhaps by metonymj' from its ob- 
ject), and our belief is that this is true ; for onlj' propositions 
can be true or false. The " thing" of the other belief is not a 
proposition, but the olject about which the proposition is made; 
and the belief is that this thing exists. 

Such being the difference between these two descriptions of 
belief, we say that the belief that a thing is true is a form of 
mental action conditioned upon, and secondary to, the belief 
that a thing is; for before we can believe a proposition to 
be true, we must first believe that the thing or state of things 
set forth in the proposition is a reality. In other words, we 
must believe that a thing exists before we can believe that the 
statement that it exists is true. Sometimes we say that a 
statement is true, or correct, in order to call attention to its ac- 
curacy and excellence ; more frequentlj" we say that a state- 
ment is true, meaning thereb}* only that what it sets forth is fact. 
In this latter mode of assertion we simply employ one fact of 
existence to indicate another ; that is, the fact of the truth of 
the statement is used to indicate the existence of the thing about 
which the statement is made. 

This use of thought and language is evidently subsidiary to 
the more simple and direct statement of belief. It is also less 
radical ; for it implies that we primarily believe in the existence 
of a thing, and is itself a complex example of that very belief in 
existence. For to believe in the truth of a statement is simply 
to lielieve in the existence of its truth. The truth of proposi- 
tional thought is a relation of correspondence between it, on 
the one hand, and its objects, as existing, on the other ; to be- 
lieve in the truth of such thought, therefore, is to believe both in 
the EXISTENCE of the oUects of the thought and in the existence 
of the correspondence between the thought and its objects, 
ThomM '^^^ correctness of the view now presented may be. 

Aqoinu deduced from a definition of truth framed by the 
quoted. ablest of the schoolmen, and which, according to Sur 
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William Hamilton, is accepted by all philosophers. " Veritas intel- 
lectus," says Aquinas, ^' est adaequatio intellectus et rei, secunduni 
quod intellectus dicit esse, quod est, vel non-esse, quod non est ; " 
which may be rendered, " The truth of thought is a correspond- 
ence of thought and fact, according to which thought says that 
what is, is, or that what is not, is not." Here Aquinas teaches 
that a thought or proposition is true, and can be so regarded, 
only as correctly setting forth that something exists or does not 
exist. From this it follows that we must believe in the existence 
or in the non-existence of a thing before we can believe in the 
truth (or trueness) of the proposition that it is, or is not. And 
BO we conclude, again, that the proper and primary object of 
belief is the proposition in which existence or non-existence is 
directly asserted, and not the truth of this proposition. The lat- 
ter — or rather the propositional thought presenting it — is a 
secondary and subsidiary object of belief. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THEORIES RESPECTING CONVICTION. 

1. The word *' belief " often indicates a degree of intellectual con- 
fidence which falls short of knowledge, and which yet is stronger than 
mere guesswork or presumption. We sometimes say that we believe, 
but that we do not know, that so and so is the case. But now we 
include under belief every act of the mind in which we take, accept, 
or hold a thing as true, whether we do this feebly or firmly, and 
whether we have good grounds for doing so or not. In this sense be- 
lief admits of many degrees, and varies from the merest presumption 
of possibility to the most perfect assurance of fact; and it includes 
knowledge, for knowledge is nothing else than absolute and well- 
founded certainty. 

A wide use L^t US also make a wide use of the term *^ judgment." 
of the term This ordinarily signifies the faculty of forming probable 
"judgiDeut.»'bglig£g Qj. convictions. Mr. Locke says: "The faculty 
which God has given to man to supply the want of clear and cer- 
tain knowledge, where that cannot be had, is judgment, whereby the 
mind . . . takes any proposition to be true or false, without per- 
ceiving demonstrative evidence in the proofs." According to this 
meaning judgment, as the initial act of belief, must be distinguished 
from cognition, which is the initial act of knowledge. Let us, how- 
ever, give the same extension to the term "judgment " that we have 
already given to the term "belief;" an« in that case, of course, we 
must admit cognition to he a kind of judgment in the same fvay that 
knowledge is a kind of belief. This wide sense of the term "judg- 
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ment " is yerj commonly employed by the philosophers and logicians 
of the present day. 

By a natural metonymy the terms '* belief " and ** judgment " are 
applied to the operations and mental products of these powers, as well 
as to the powers themselves. We speak not only of belief and judg- 
ment, but also of beliefs and judgments, and of a judgment or a 
belief. This secondary use of language, which need cause us no con- 
fusion, should be granted the same extended application which we 
have asked for the more primary. 

Because, in determining a probability, the reasons for doing so be- 
come more or less prominent in thought, judging ^nerally means not 
simply the formation of belief, but the formation of belief on evidence. 
It will matter little for our present purpose whether this be included 
in our conception or not, although it is true that one believes always 
on some ground. In like manner the word '* conviction," which sig- 
nifies a belief necessitated by some evidence, may now be wed as 
simply synonymous unth * ^belief.** 

2. Here also, as another preliminary, let us state a point 
mentmaT be ^° which philosophers are agreed. It is that every act of 
e xp rc w ed by judgment or belief may be expressed by means of a propo- 
•JP^^P*^" sition. This need not be argued as re^rds the convic- 
tions of the rational faculty ; every one knows that these 
are expressed by propositions. And as concerns the cognitions of 
immediate perception, it can be easily shown that these, when analyti- 
cally expressed, instantly assume the propositional form. This has 
been done by iSresident Porter, who calls these presentational cogni- 
tions *' primary, natural, and psychological judgments." For exam- 
ple, holding au orange and looking at it, one can say, ** This object 
exists, and it is round and rough and yellow." Then, opening and 
tasting it, he can add, ** This round, rough, yellow object is sweet 
and juicy." But these statements, expressive of one's immediate 
perceptions, are regular propositions, such as logicians describe. 

The reason why sense-cognitions and rational convictions can both 
assume the propositional form, is that they have a community of na- 
ture. Both are judgements, in the wide sense of that term. Indeed, 
presentative knowledge is transformed into logical knowledge simply 
oy analytical elaboration. The beliefs of memory, wMch are repro- 
duced cognitions, may also, of course, be set forth in propositions. 
Artetotie* ^' views of philosophers regarding the radical na- 

*' Momethiog ^ure of our beliefs or convictions are given to us mostly in 
of flome- their doctrines concerning judgment, and concerning the 
tbfng." proposition as the form which every judgment takes when 

fully expressed. 

Aristotle ^ defines a proposition to be '* a sentence whic^ affirms or 
denies something of something." The most important word in this 
statement is the preposition ** of," signifying the connection of one 
thing with another. The doctrine of Aristotle is that a judgment is 
the acceptance or the rejection, in our thought, of a union of things. 
Thus, in asserting, ** The man is handsome," we accept a synthesis; 
bat in asserting, ** The man is not handsome," we reject one. 

^ Prior Analytics, chap. i. 
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He inculcates this same doctrine when he says that *' affirmation is 
the assertion of something q/*, or concerning (icara), something, and 
denial the assertion of something /rom, or away from (d7r6)j some- 
thing." And this is yet more especially taught when we are told, 
first, that *' to be " and '' not to be '' (civoi and firi rivm) signify the 
truth and the falsehood (t6 dXriOit koi to ^tvboi) of the statements in 
which they are used, and then that these four predicables — existence, 
non-existence, truth, and falsehood — pertain to the conjunction and 
separation of things. ^* To be," he says, '* is to be united and one; 
not to be is to be disunited and many." And he asserts that a propo- 
sition is true or false as setting forth things according or not according 
to their composition and division. Ilrpi yap avvOfa-w koi huLiptviv c<rrt 
rii ^fvboi re jcai ro akri6ii.^ 

These teachings ai-e the origin of the common doctrine that the 
copula — that is, the verb *^ to be " as the assertive pai*t of proposi- 
tions — does not have its own proper signification of existence, but 
indicates simply an agreement of ideas, or a connection of things; 
and that '^ not to be,^' in like manner, signifies a disconnection, or 
disagreement, between subject and predicate. 

Locke's ^' ^ doctrine differing in form rather than in substance 

'* agreement from that of Aristotle was introduced into modem {>hi- 
men?^P" losophy through the writings of Locke and Leibnitz, 
ideas. Leib- *' Truth,'' says Locke, ** signifies nothing but the joining 
^^> or separating of signs, as the things signified by tnem do 

agree or disagree with one another. The joining or separating of 
signs here meant is what, by another iiame, we call propositions. So 
that truth properly belongs only to propositions ; whereof there are two 
sorts, mental and verbal, as there are two sorts of signs commonly 
made use of, namely, ideas and words." He tells us, also, that it is 
in the exercise of the faculties of knowledge and iudgmcnt that ** the 
mind takes its ideas to agree or disagree, or, which is the same thing, 
any proposition to be true or false," " Thus Mr. Locke makes judg- 
ment a joining or separating of ideas according to their agreement 
or disagreement, while yet he teaches that this agreement or disagree- 
ment does not primarily belong to our ideas, but to ** the things sig- 
nified by them." He differs from Aristotle chiefly because that, 
instead of theVide relations of connection and separation which are 
indicated by Kara and cnrh, he employs the more specific conceptions 
of agreement and disaj?reement. Both philosophers make jud^ent 
a composition or a division of ideas, in their use as representative of 
things. 

Locke's statement has been adopted by most modern thinkers. 
First among these was Leibnitz, his great contemporary, who also 
gave it an important modification. Having repeated a teaching of 
Locke, that the agreement or disagreement of our ideas is of four 
different sorts, — namely, those of identity or diversity, those of rela- 
tion, those of co-existence or connection, and those of real existence, 
— he observes that relation^ the second of these categories (or generic 

1 De Interpretatione, chaps, iii., v., vi., and x. ; and MeUphysics, book iv. 
chap, vii., and book viii. chap. x. 

^ Essay, book ii. chap, xxxii. § 19, and book iv. chaps, i. and xiv. 
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classes), if taken in a wide sense, may include them all. He concludes, 
therefore, that all our knowledge is a perception of relations. 

He teaches, also, that some relations are tliose of comparison, — for 
example, those of identity, diversity, likeness, and unlikeness, — while 
others are those of connection or co-existence; and then he declares 
that the most important of these relations of connection w that of real ex- 
istence. And he says that this existence, when predicated of an 
object, may be regai'ded as the conjunction of the object with one's 
self. '* On pent aussi concevoir I'existence de Tobjet d'une idee 
comroe le concours de cet objet avec moi.*'^ The main doctrine of 
l^ibnitz reappears in the writings of Sir William Hamilton, Presi- 
dent Porter, and others, who teach that judgment is the faculty of per^ 
ceicing relations^ and of uniting objects iu thought by means of this 
perception.^ 

Reki. J. 3. ^' '^^^ wonderful vitality of the Aristotelic doctrine of 
Mill/ ** A conviction may be seen in the preference given, by various 
a'^^bj'^^t'^' leading authors since the time of I.«ocke, to the ancient 
*xk jec . form of statement Thomas Reid, the father of modern 
intuitionalism, having stated that ** the definition commonly given of 
judgment by the more ancient writera in logic was, that it is an act 
of the mind whereby one thing is affirmed or denied of another," 
declares, '* / believe this is cu yootl a definition of it as can be given,** 
And John Stuart Mill, the associationalist apostle, says: *^ A propo- 
sition is a portion of discourse iu which a predicate is affirmed or 
denied of a subject.*' This is the teaching also of Herbert Spencer. 

One remark of Mill's is noticeable as betraying an unconscious dis- 
satisfaction with the leading doctrine advocated by himself and by 
his school, — the doctrine that belief may be accounted for by a strong or 
inseparable association of ideas. He says: ** To determine what it is 
that happens in the case of assent or dissent, besides putting two ideas 
together, is one of the most intricate of metaphysical problems." 

Like Leibnitz and Locke, Mill gives a classification of things predi- 
cable. He says: ** Existence , co-exislence, sequence, causation, and 
resemblance, one or other of these is asserted or denied in every propo- 
sition without exception. He also offers a definition of existence 
similar to that of Leibnitz. '* The existence of a phenomenon ut but 
another word for its being perceived, or for the inferred possibility of per" 
ceicing It, My belief that the Emperor of China exists is simply my 
belief that if I were transported to the im^terial palace, or some other 
locality in Pekin, I should see him. My belief that Julius Caesar ex- 
isted is my belief that I should have seen him if I had been present in 
the field of Pharsalia, or in the senate-house at Home " In other 
words, according to Mr. Mill, when we assert existence of some object, 
we assert that it is related to us in that it is, or might be, perceived.* 

Kant: ''die ^* ^^ ^^ "^^ ^^'*" to the opinions of Immanuel Kant, 
Siniiiiebkelt who laid the foundations for German idealism at Kdnigs- 
nojift."^*' berg, while Reid was expounding intuitionalism in Glas- 
gow. Kant's general term for conviction of every kind 

1 Nonreaux Etnais. liv. W. chap. i. 

* Uanitlton's Met., lect. xx.; Porter's Human Intellect, part iii. chap. ▼. 

' See Ueid s Esiiays, Mill's Logic, and Spencer a Psychology. 
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and degree is '* Erkenntniss," or cognition. This results from the ap- 
plication of the conceptions of the understanding (*' Verstand ") to the 
intuitions or representations (*' Anshauungen") of the sensuous faculty. 
Theife are not iutuit'ons or representations in any English sense of the 
words^ for we are not to suppose that anything is really perceived or 
represented. They are rather mere felt appearances. Judgment 
(** Urtheilskraft *') is the faculty which unites a plurality of intuitions 
into a unity under some concept 0^ Begriff **) of the undei*standing, and 
so produces a cognition. Cognition, therefore, is the product of the 
synthetic action of thought and sensibility. 

For example, should the sensuous faculty (*» die Sinnlichkeit ") give 
certain feelings indicative of size, solidity, and downward pressure, 
then the judgment, using the categories of suifstance and of reality , would 
assert, '' This is a heavy body.*' But if such sense-intimations were 
not given, but only imagined, then the judgment, retaining the con- 
ception of substance, but employing the category of possibility instead of 
that ofexistenccy would say, ** There might oe such a thing as a heavy 
body." 

This may explain Kant's meaning when he condemns the doctrine 
that '' a judgment is a representation of a relation between two ideas," 
and teaches that ** a judgment is nothing else than .the mode of bring- 
ing given cognitions to the objective unity of the consciousness," — 
that is, to that oneness of conception which conscious intelligence re- 
quires. Moreover, according to Kant, the categories, or concept-forms, 
of modality, — namely, possibility, reality, and necessity, — though 
they help to give unity to our cognitions, do not enlarge the conception 
of the object, ^* but only express its relation to the faculty of cognition^* 
f** sondern nur das Verhaltniss zum Erkenntnissvermogen aua- 
driicken '). In other words, like Leibnitz and Mill, he makes the 
existence of an object to consist in its being related to our faculties.^ 

7. We have now briefly stated the opinions of leading 
error^ pb" pf^ilosophers respecting the action of the mind in believing, 
losopliere re- First, Aristotle makes it an affirming or denying something 
Taction** *^" "-^ «owe//*in^ ; then Locke teaches that it is the joining nr 
separating of ideas according to their agreement or disagree- 
ment. But these both hold that we judore of entities really separate 
and different from ourselves. Mr. Mill also says that the subject and 
predicate, which are employed in affirmation or denial, stand for 
things; his ** things," however, prove to be nothing more than mere 
feelings y or possibilities of feeling^ which tend to utiite or to separate by 
reason of some habit or association. Finally, Kant, more directly, ex- 
plains belief as a purely subjective synthesis, which gives us no reason 
to believe in things separate from, or beyond, the exercise of our own 
faculties. He calls certain ** cognitions " objectice only because they 
follow a fixed order ^ and not the choice of our wills. 

The doctrine common to all these philosophers, and to many others 
represented by them, is that conviction w essentially a process of the 
composition or division of mental states; for even Kant, who speaks 
mostly of synthesis, would say that the judgment of disbelief involves 
the separation from one's thought of the category of reality. 

^ Compare Lotze» Outlines of Metaphysic, § 10. 
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We reject these yarious teachings as erroneous and misleading. 
Only confusion can result if judgment be defined as the affirming or 
denying one thing of another ; or as the recognition of the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas; or as the perception of a relaledness or a non- 
relatedness between objects or between conceptums ; or as the effectuation 
of some synthesis or some separation of mental or psychical states. 

Our reasons for this opinion might be given in the shape of objec- 
tions to the foregoing theories. But, in the present instance, we think 
that the elucidation of the truth will be more profitable than the exam- 
ination of error, and will prove the best possible refutation of the error. 
We shall content oui*selves, therefore, with maintaining the position that 
juflgment is the mental assertion of the existence or of the non-existence of 
things. This view is involved in the doctrine, alreadv taught, that 
belief always attaches itself to one or other of the two thoughts of ex- 
istence ana non-existence. 

The theory of judgment and belief, which we advocate, is so simple 
and evident that one wonders whether there can be any discussion 
over it; yet it has not hitherto been taught by philosophers, and it 
should not be accepted without consideration. 



Ennndation 



CHAPTER XV. 

JUDGMENT. 

1. The account commonly given of propositions 
wXMser"" overlooks the difference between a proposition merely 
SSSbS**"' thought, and a proposition believed. Logicians gen- 
erall}' — for example, President Porter and President 
McCosb — teach that *'a proposition is bl judgment expressed in 
words" This is not a satisfactory statement It is a definition 
of propositions from the chief use we make of them, and not 
from their own nature. A proposition may be completely formed 
and enunciated without any judgment We must distinguish be- 
tween the enunciative and the assertive proposition. The former 
expresses thought, or conception, only ; the latter, thought and 
belief also. A propositiofij simply as such, is mei'elt/ enuncia- 
tioe. At the beginning of every criminal trial the jury has two 
pro[X)sitions in mind, — namely, "The man is guilty," and ''The 
man is not guilty," — but neither of these is yet a matter of 
judgment or belief. 

Dr. Reid calls our attention to this point. " A proposition," 
he savs, *' may be simply conceived, without judging of it; but 
when there is not only a conception of the proposition, but a 
mental affirmation or negation, an assent or dissent of the un- 
derstanding, that is judgment^' Let us remember that we may 
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think and state propositions without entertaining any belief 
respecting the matters which they may bring under our con- 
sideration. 

2. Such being the case, the question arises, How 
2tia7an*'*^ docs the doctriuc that judgment is the assertion of 
S[*"'*ut!** existence or of non-existence agree with the admitted 

**"' fact that ever}' judgment maj' be expressed by means 

of a proposition? We reply that a very satisfactory proof of 
the new doctrine may be found in a right understanding of the 
essential force of propositions; because, on examination, we 
discover every proposition to be nothing else than the explicit 
statement of an existential thought. For we may divide propo- 
sitions into two comprehensive classes, and may say that the 
function of one of these classes is to set forth the existence or 
the non-existence of the subject-ohfect of the proposition, and 
that the function of the other class is to set forth the existence 
or the non-existence of the predicate-object of the proix)sition. 
In illustration of the first class we ma}- say, " God exists," or 
''God does not exist;*' because in these statements the sub- 
ject is set forth as existing and as non-existent. The second 
class may be exemplified b}* the statements, "God is wise," 
"God is not selfish;" for in these we assert the existence of 
wisdom, and the non-existence of selfishness, in God. 
The predica- It is marvellous that the disthiction now presented 
tion proiier. ^g ^^qi (q l^ejvund in any logical treatise^ and cannot 
be expressed in the terminology of any text-book. Both classes 
of propositions — those which assert the existence or the non- 
existence of the subject, and those which assert the existence or 
the non-existence of the predicate — are placed without discrimi- 
nation under the head of predications. Let us note, however, 
that propositions of the second class have a better right than 
those in the first class to be styled predications ; for it is only 
in them that we truly predicate one thing of another. The 
statements, "God is wise," "God is not selfish," may be de- 
scribed as an afiSrming and a denying one entity of anotlier ; for 
wisdom and selfishness are both things, or entities. But when 
we sa}', "God is," or "God is not," we do not predicate one 
thing of another ; for existence and non-existence are not things : 
we only assert existence or non-existence of God. We migiit 
therefore distinguish propositions of the first class as simple 
existential statements^ and say that those of the second class 
are predications proper. 

Now, that every predication proper sets forth the existence or 
the non-existence of its predicate-object maj* be shown, because 
such a proposition can always be converted^ by a little ingenuity, 
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into a direct existential statement. For example, instead of the 
ordinary mode of expression, we can SKy tliat ^^ Wisdom, as 
something in God, exists," and that *^ Selfishness, as a divine 
attribute, does not exist;" so, also, instead of *' John walks," 
or '^ John is not walking," we can say ^^ Walking as an action 
of John exists," or ^^does not exist." 

But here some one may argue : If such be the essen- 
andoM^ tial significance of predications, why do not men say 
predicaUoiiB just what they mean f Why do thej' not always employ 
proper. simple existential statements? We reply that the 
ordinary forms of speech do expi'ess just what men mean, and 
this, too, in the best possible manner. For sometimes we de- 
sire to say that something considered per se, or without reference 
to its connections with other things, exists or does not exist ; 
and then we use the direct mode of statement. But, more fre- 
quently, we wish to assert the existence or the non-existence of 
something a« in relation to something else which is already 
knofjon or assumed to exist ; in this case we find it convenient 
to mention first, and as the subject of the sentence, that which 
is alread}' known to be, and then, in the predicate part of the 
proposition, to present that the existence of which is asserted 
or denied. For we must mark that no predication proper ever 
asserts or denies the existence of its subject. The statement, 
*^John is not walking," does not assert the non-existence of 
John; nor does the statement, '^ John is walking," assert his 
existence. In each case John is assumed as a fact alread}"* 
known, and the assertion concerns only the walking as related 
to John. 

Theoriffinof Moreover, there is no inexplicable m3'ster3'' in the 
the copula- clreumstancc that the copulative verb, though in im- 
tive rerb. mediate grammatical relation to the subject, sets forth 
the existence or the non-existence of the predicate. Primeval 
language appears to have had no term to express the abstract 
idea of existence. To indicate this thought, verbs signifying to 
begin, to grow, to breathe, to live, to stand, to remain, were 
employed, because such verbs specially directed attention to the 
existence of that which began, or grew, or breathed, or lived, or 
remained. Hence ^^existere," in Latin, meaning *^ to emerge," 
and y€v€<rOaij in Greek, meaning ^^to be born," came to signify 
existence. 

To this cause, also, we trace the various irregular parts of the 
verb '* to be," both in our own and in other languages. The 
English *'is" and "am," the Latin ''sum" and *' esse," and 
the Greek €lfu and cr^ac, are identical with the Sanskrit ^' asmi," 
signifying originally " to breathe," and ''the meanings of which 
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were probably developed in the following order : breathe, live, 
be." * The German '' bin " and '' bist," the English '' be " and 
" been," and the Latin '' fui" and " futurus," are identical with 
<f>v€<rOaL, signifying "to grow or spring up." ''War" and 
"gewesen" in German, and "was" and "were" in English, 
are derived from a Sanskrit root ("was") meaning "to dwell 
or stay." When, therefore, our distant forefathers would assert 
the existence of some one, thej' said, "The man was bom," or 
" The man dwells," or " The man shall breathe ; " birth, dwell- 
ing, and breath being mentioned simply to indicate being. 
After a period of such use these verbs lost their original and 
proper force, and came to signify existence only. 

But now it will be seen that before these verbs lost their own 
peculiar meanings^ they were fitted to indicate the existence of 
the predicate placed after them just as well as that of the subject 
plac^ before them. For, in sa3ing, "The tree stands strong ; the 
tree grows high ; the tree remains green," the adjectives "strong," 
"high," "green," are connected with the verbs after the man- 
ner of grammatical limitation, and the whole stress of the 
predication plainly- falls on them. So, even to our ears, the 
expressions, "He lives righteous; he breathes bappj-," would 
asseit the existence of the righteousness and of the happiness 
of some one; while "He breathes not happ}'; he lives not 
righteous," would indicate the non-existence of these things. 
Clearl}' the verb " to be," even in its secondary use as the copula 
in predications, is employed to signify existence and non-exist- 
ence ; and so it is put beyond question that the essential aim of 
every proposition is to express existential thought, 
jadirment ^' J"<^g™ent and belief, therefore, are not a con- 
and belief junction or a separation of our conceptions of things ; 
defined. ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^ exercise of mental confidence in connection 
with the thoughts of existence and of nonexistence. 

Accordingly, we can conceive of things, both syntheticall}' and 
analytical!}', without any exercise of belief respecting the things 
conceived of; we can entertain convictions concerning things 
viewed separately as well as when they ma}' be considered with 
reference to their connections ; and even when we do use the 
composition or the separation of thought in the expression of 
our belief, it cannot be said that the mental compounding of 
things is specially connected with affirmation, or that the mental 
partition of things is specially connected with denial. For a 
union of things may be non-existent and may be denied, and a 
separation of things may be existent and may be affirmed. We 

1 Curtiufl, Greek Etymology, § 378. 

t 
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can even think of things as existing or as non-existent without 
believing in their existence or in their non-existence. 

One wonders at the confusion affecting the doctrines of phi- 
losophers respecting judgment and conviction. We trace it to 
their failure to note the difference between thought and the 
belief which may or may not accompany thought, and to their 
attempt, consequent upon this want of discrimination, to ex- 
plain belief and disbelief as a compounding and a dividing of 
conceptions. 

4. But here some one may say : Granting that the fitness of 
propositions to express conviction arises from their constitution 
as forms of existential thought, and that some propositions set 
forth the existence or non-existence of the subject, while others 
set forth the existence or non-existence of the predicate, .yet in 
this latter doss of statementSy which have been distinguished as 
predications proper^ is it not true that the thing immediqtely 
fudged and asserted to be or not to he, is always and essentially 
a relation^ — that is^ the relation between the subfect'Obfect aiid 
the predicate-object of the proposition f Evidently the doc- 
trine thus suggested, while conceding the main points for which 
we have contended, would somewhat justify the teachings of 
those who say that all judgment and cognition consist in the per- 
ception of relations ; for it would teach that the majority of our 
judgments may be thus described. 

We cannot, however, accept this doctrine. We cannot allow 
that predications proper set forth only the existence or the non- 
existence of relations. Such sometimes is their force ; more 
frequently they express belief in regard to things which are 
indeed related, yet which are not relations. When we say, 
" John walks, or is walking," we set forth, not the relation of 
the action to the agent, but the existence of the action. The 
relation is implicated in the fact of the action, but is not the 
point of the assertion. Aristotle teaches the true doctrine when 
he sa3's that predication deals not with relations alone, but with 
'* whatever may be inherent or non-inherent in any subject : *' 
that is, predication sets forth whatever may or may not bo 
naturally conjoined in being with any given entity ; for spaces, 
times, quantities, qualities, powers, actions, changes, and com- 
binations of these things are all, in this waj*, set forth as 
existent or as non-existent. 

I^ot us illustrate this point by quoting and applying 

OTie* nho" ^ the teaching of Aristotle. " The categories,^' he says, 

eateries of *•'' are ten in number ^ — what a thing is, quantity^ 

^ **"* quality^ relation^ where, tchen, position, possession^ 

actionj passion ; ^ and he adds that every proposition signifies 
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either what a thing is, or some other category.^ We accept this 
statement so far as regards predications proper. These cate- 
gories seem to l)e an exhaustive classification of those modes of 
predicative conception which men naturallj' use. 

The first sets forth what a thing is, and has also been named 
ovo-ia, or substance. It is that employed when we predicate one 
noun of another, either aflflrmativel}' or negativel}' ; for example, 
^^ John is, or is not, a man.'' It is the generic form of that 
large class of propositions which Locke and Leibnitz place under 
the head of identity and diversity ; for the thing immediately 
asserted to be, or not to be, is identit}', — that is, the identity of 
*'John" with ''a man." This, though not expressed by any 
word, is indicated b}' the juxtaposition of the terms "John " and 
"man," with only the verb *' to be" between them ; just as we 
indicate identity in saying, ^^John, a man whom I saw yes- 
terday'," or ''John is the man whom I saw j'esterda}'." 

But it is essential to remark that this category does not use 
the relation of identity for its own sake ; it employs it as the 
instrument of asserting or denying some nature of the subject. 
For John, being a man, must have all the attributes of a man ; 
while if he is not a man, — if, for example, he is a horse, — he 
cannot be said to have them. Thus this categorj* uses one fact 
in order to state another. 

Again, when we say, ''John is six feet high," we assert that 
a certain quantity of height, or length, exists in John. When 
we say, "John is kind and strong," we state that the qualities 
of kindness and strengtli exist in John. The predication, " John 
is the son of William," is, in form, one of identit}', — a form 
under which ever}* category may be expressed ; but the essential 
fact set forth is a relatedness of John to William. " John is in 
a house," has a double force ; it tells, first that there is a house, 
and then, that John is in it. Hence the category of place, some- 
times at least, asserts more than mere local relation. "John 
will come at noon," in answer to the question " When will 
John come?" also has a doubleness^ it calls attention, first, 
to a ceitain length of time about to exist and elapse between 
the present time and noon ; and then to the relation of simul- 
taneity^ which shall exist between John's coming and midday. 

The categories of position and possession might perhaps be 
better named those of posture and condition. They also have 
a complexity. We assert a posture in 8a3*ing, "John is sitting," 
or "John is resolved;" this language indicating a mutual ad- 
justment of the parts of John's body or of the Uioughts of his 

^ To|iic8, book i. chap. ix. 
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mind, and, in addition, the external relation of this adjustment ; 
for one sits on some seat, and is resolved on some conduct. 
But a condition would be asserted ii^ saying, *' John is well," or 
*'*• John is wealthy ; " for this language indicates both the existence 
of health and wealth, and the state in which John finds himself 
as the possessor of one or other of these blessings. The cate- 
gory of posture sets forth the existence of an external state as 
arising from intenial adjustments ; that of condition the exist- 
ence of an internal state, together with that of its cause, be the 
cause what it ma v. 

Finally, ''John strikes" sets forth the existence of an action 
in its relation t^o the doer^ while ''John is struck" presents the 
same in its relation to the sufferer. Thus afiSrmative predica- 
tions assert the existence, and of course negative predicatious 
the non-existence, of various forms or modes of entity. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



KNOWLEDGE. I 



Knowledge 1. KNOWLEDGE is absolutc and well-fonndcd belief, 
defined. When we are certain of anything, and that, too, on 
good grounds, we know it. But the term " knowledge " dif- 
fers from the term " belief," in that knowledge alwa^^s covers 
the conception, or thought-element, on which conviction depends, 
as well as the conviction itself; while belief ma}' stand for the 
mere mental confidence. Knowledge includes both a correct 
conception of something as existing (or as non-existent), and 
an absolute and well-grounded assurance accompanying that 
conception. 

Its objects Language, too, owing to its practical character^ 
ftre fecto. makes a difference between the objects of knowledge 
and those of belief. The things which we believe, are statements 
or propositions ; the things which we know, are facts or realities. 
The reason for this is that whenever we exercise a weaker belief 
than knowledge, our attention is necessarily directed to our 
mental state, with some inquiry as to its claim upon our confi- 
dence ; but in knowledge, this question having been settled, the 
interest of the mind fastens at once upon the facts. There- 
fore it is correct to say, "I know the fact that there is a sun 
in the heavens, and I believe the proposition that the sun is a 
solid body." 
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Knowledge ^ distinction has come down to ns from Aristotle 
of tiie^ between knowing that a thing is and knowing wliat it 
of the *° is ; or, as he exiij'essed it, between the knowledge of 
-what." the "' that " and the knowledge of the '' what." Both 
modes of knowing maj' be expressed b^' the very same forms of 
thought and of language, — that is, by the assertive proposition. 
For if any one should sa}', " I know that the man is a knave," 
and should emphasize the word " is," he would answer the 
query, "Is the man a knave?" and would express his knowledge 
of the " that." But if he should emphasize the word " knave," 
he would reply to the question, " What is the man? " and would 
express his knowledge of the " what." Evidently both kinds of 
knowing assert the existence of something of a given nature; but 
the one emphasizes the existence, and the other the natui-e, of 
that which is said to exist. If no special emphasis should rest 
on either of these things, then the two kinds of knowing would 
combine in one. 

The distinction which we have now noticed brings 
and'cieflni- up another, which, however, is only another form of 
tipnaiknowi. ^he Same distinction. It is that between the existen- 
tial, or assertive, and the definitional, or determina- 
tive, knowledge of things. All knowledge is existential and 
assertive, but one form of knowing is pre-eminently so. For 
instance, should one say that he knows the guilt or innocence, 
the foolishness or the trustworthiness, of a man, this would 
mean that he knows these things to exist ; it would be a knowl- 
edge of the ''that." 

But let us suppose one to say, " I know the shape of the 
earth, the form of its planetary* orbit, its distance from the sun, 
and the law of its perpetual motion in space." Does he now 
mean to assert that he knows of the existence of the shape of the 
earth and of the other objects ? Not at all. He means to sa}" 
that he is acquainted with their nature, so as to be able to satisfy 
our inquiries concerning them. For he can add, " I know the 
shape of the earth as that of an oblate spheroid, the form of its 
orbit as elliptical, its distance from the sun as ninety-one mil- 
lions of miles, and the law of its motion as a resultant of the 
gravitation and the momentum of matter ; " and this is equiva- 
lent to saying, " I know that the shape of the earth is an oblate 
spheroid," and so forth. In this style of knowledge the element 
of thought is much more prominent than the element of convic- 
tion ; and as it qualifies a person to explain the nature of things, 
it may be called definitional knowledge. 

2. So far we have spoken as if all knowing had actual fact for 
its object. But no doctrine of belief would be complete which 
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should not recognize those modes of credence in which we may 
be said to believe without believing in the real existence of 
things, and to know without there being any real objects of 
knowledge. 

Idealistic For example, we sometimes call our ideas knowl- 

knowiedga edge when the}' do not repi'esent any realities tliat 
ever existed, but only correspond with similar ideas previously 
entertained bj' some one. The student of Homer is said to 
know the stalwart strength of Ajax, the conquering craft of 
Ulysses, the wisdom of Nestor, the proweps of Achilles. He 
knows too liow the capture of Helen led to the Trojan War, and 
how the Greeks entered and obtained possession of the city 
through the stratagem of the wooden horee. Or if one be not 
perfectly- certain of some Homeric description, he may say that 
be believes that certain things were so ; as, for example, that the 
shield of Achilles had on it the twelve signs of the zodiac in 
sculptured work. vStrictly speaking, this knowledge or belief in 
things imaged or represented is not knowledge or belief at alL 
The onh' element of fact in the case is the correspondence of our 
thought with previously existing thought^ — that is, with the con- 
ceptions of Homer; yet we do not speak of knowing this corre- 
spondence, but of knowing the fictitious events and objects. Such 
language is metaphorical. We call our conceptions knowledge, 
because tiiey correspond to those of Homer in a manner some- 
what similar to that in which true knowledge, by reason of its 
very nature, con-esponds with our first perception of fact. 
Hvpotheii- Again, the formation of hypothetical judgments and 
calknowi- assertions presents a very important case, in which 
^^' we speak of knowing and believing facts and objects 

without this language being true, at least in its strict and pri- 
mary sense. We often assert that if a certain antecedent exist, 
a certain consequent must exist also, and sa}* that we know or 
believe this, even in cases where no antecedent exists, and in 
which, therefore, no consequent can be inferred to exist. Thus 
John Smith might say, '* If I had $100,000,000, I would be 
richer than Astor," and we could replay, '* That is a fact, Mr. 
Smith ; that is true ; we all know that." At the same time we 
perceive that there is no real antecedent, and therefore also no 
necessity of consequence (or co-existence), and no consequent 
at all. In truth, it belongs to the nature of every hypothetical 
assertion to leave out belief as to actual existence. Reality may 
characterize some part of the composition of the antecedent or 
of the consequent, but neither of these, as a whole, is asserted 
to exist. We only think and say that if the one exist, then the 
other must exist also. In the case adduced. Smith and Astor 

8 
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might both be living men, and other realities mighty be thought 
of; but neither the possession of the 8100,000,000,* nor the su- 
periority to Astor in wealth, nor the necessar}* consequence of 
the latter on the former, is stated as a fact. Therefore hypo- 
thetical knowledge and belief, as such, deal not with real hut 
only with conceived or supposed objects and their supposed ex- 
istence. Yet the onl}' true existence, the only true fact, is the 
actual. 

At the same time it is clear that a large and important por- 
tion of our knowledge and belief is hypothetical. The chief 
part of every s^'stem of science and philosoph}-, and the great 
body of the practical wisdom of mankind, together with all 
thoughts or statements which are ever used as principles in 
reasoning, are not properly assertions of fact, but of that xchich 
must be or become fact^ provided certain specified conditions 
should exist. Moreover, manj* statements are of this character 
which at first sight appear to assert general facts, but which, at 
least as to their use in reasoning, are not assertions of fact at 
all. Thus, in laying down the principle, " Books are pleasant 
companions,*' the existence of books and their pleasant company 
is referred to ; but we assert only that if books exist, or wher- 
ever they may exist, they afford a pleasant fellowship. So, also, 
'* Man is mortal " signifies, ''Man, whenever or wherever he 
may exist, is mortal ; " and this would be true even though there 
were not a single human being to be found. 

The extensive use and the prominent importance of hypo- 
thetical belief, and the fact that logic, the science of rational 
conviction, is chiefl}' occupied with the laws which regulate 
the formation of hypothetical belief, account in part for the 
failure of philosopher to see that the expression of confidence 
in existence is the essential office and ultimate end of evtty 
form of intellectual assent. 

The relation That hypothetical conviction is a mode of confidence 
cL'to Sptuaf- ^'^^^b' secondary, subordinate, and ministerial to be- 
istic convic- lief in actual fact, — that is, to belief which asserts 
cuie!!!^Hy- actual fact, — and that its ver}' essence is dependent 
i»ot helical a upon its having this character, without which it would 
ferentiHi be- not be belief at all, becomes evident when we analyze 
lief. hypothetical belief, and compare it with that form of 

belief in actual fact to which it is most closel}' allied. 

That radical form of conviction which we have just mentioned 
as belief in actual fact, and which therefore might be termed 
actualistic belief, ma}' be distinguished into two kinds, or classes, 
— the presentational and the inferential. The former of these 
is experienced in the presentations, or immediate perceptions, of 
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sense and consciousness ; while the latter is the inference of one 
fact from some other fact with which it is necessarily connected. 
Now hypothetical conviction is related immediately and closel}^ 
to that form of actualistic belief which is inferential, and not to 
that which is presentational. This is so much the case that 
the same name, '* inference," which describes the more primar}' 
and complete mode of confidence is also applied to the secondary 
and subordinate mode ; and these two kinds of belief have so 
much a common nature that they may be distinguished and com- 
pared as actualistic inference and hypothetical inference. 

By far the greater part of human knowledge and belief is in- 
cluded under one or other of these modes of inferential convic- 
tion. Actualistic inference infers one literal fact from another^ 
or from a combination of others. We see smoke issuing from 
a chimney, and thence infer that there is fire within the house ; 
or observing a librarj' in a dwelling, we infer that the owner is 
fond of books. We find a field rectangular, and with one side 
ten rods in length and another twenty* in length, and thence 
infer that there are two hundred square rods of surface in the 
field. Or we learn that one man, James, is younger than John, 
who again is younger than William, and thence conclude that 
James also is younger than William. Without any searching 
analysis it is plain that such reasonings infer fact from fact, and 
that the belief or knowledge resulting from^them is a conviction 
as to actual existence. In the foregoing examples the actual 
existence of fire, of a fondness for books, of a certain quantity 
of surface as belonging to a certain field, and of the relation of 
jnniority on the part of James to William, are inferentially as- 
serted. Hypothetical belief on the other hand^ asserts only 
(hat if one thiny is so^ then another thing is so. We say only 
that if there is smoke, there is fire ; or if there were a field an- 
swering a given description, it would contain a specified quantity 
of surface. Such being the case, the question arises, How far, 
or in what respects, does hypothetical inference agree in nature 
with actualistic inference, and how far does it diflfer? 

First, then, it exhibits no diflference, so far as the 
as^to cott^^ construction of thought employed in it is concerned. 
SoMht"**' The sequence of conc»eptions in every inference is a 
peculiar one. It is the work of a special development 
of that power by reason of which one idea is associated with, 
and suggested by, another. In other words, it is the product 
of that facult}' of suggestive conception which regards not the 
accidental but the necessary' relations of things, and which, 
when acting in connection with Judgment and the reasoning 
power, may be considered as • included in those powers as their 
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thought-factor. For, on thinking of certain things, the mind 
can, and continually does, think of other things related to them, 
and of these latter as in some way so related to the former that 
their existence is necessarily connected with the existence of the 
former ; and while exercising this power of thought, the mind 
judges concerning the existence of the things conceived of as 
related in the way described. 

The thing known, or assumed, to exist is called the ante- 
cedent ; the thing inferred to exist is the consequent ; and the 
necessary co-existence of the latter with the former is called 
the consequence. So far as these terms indicate order, it is the 
order of our thought in making an inference, and not an orrler 
belonging to the objects of thought as successive in time or as 
related in any other waj'. The consequent may precede or be 
contemporaneous with the antecedent ; and the latter is as fre- 
quently an effect as it is a cause. The only essential point is 
that the existence of the consequent is in some wa}* necessarily 
connected with that of the antecedent. The special relations 
which thus connect one thing with another are of great variety ; 
but they all possess the characteristic of involving the necessary 
co-existence of the consequent with the antecedent. Examples 
may easilj* be found to illustrate these statements. We should 
add that sometimes there are negative antecedents, and some- 
times negative consequents ; because a case of existence is often 
necessariW connected with a case of non-existence, and the re- 
verse, and because a case of non-existence is often consequent 
upon another case of non-existence. . 

Again, let us remark, hypothetical inference does 
as to degrees not essentially or necessarily differ from aetualistic, 
ofbeUef j^g ^ ^^iQ degree of belief which it produces. Aetual- 
istic inference, though alwaj's asserting fact, varies in its confi- 
dence from that of perfect knowledge to that of mere surmise or 
conjecture. Seeing fresh pools of water, we know that it has 
rained ; seeing the clouds gathering, we conjecture that it may 
rain. It is sometimes taught that hypothetical inference, which 
never asserts fact, but only what would be fact if a certain other 
thing were fact, does not admit diverse degrees of confidence. 
This is erroneous. It is true we mostly assume absolute cer- 
tainty in the grounds of a hypothetical inference, and therefore 
also assert the conclusion with absolute confidence ; yet, should 
we suppose something to be probabl}', not certainly, a fact, and 
another something probabh', not ccrtainh', to be necessarilj' con- 
nected with this, such supposition would yield an inference purel}* 
hypothetical, and also onl}' probable. Let us suppose that a 
certain piece of stone is probably amber, and then that amber is 
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probably a vegetable product : this gives the hypothetical and 
probable inference that the stone in question is of vegetable 
oiigin. The absoluteness of conviction ascribed to hypothetical 
argument belongs to it only accidentally, and is assumed in order 
that discussions respecting the dependence of conclusions on 
premises may not be complicated with questions touching de- 
grees of probability. But we can easily fashion for ourselves 
probable hypothetical inferences. 

There is, therefore, no difference between actualistic and 
h3'pothetic^ inferences, as to the construction of thought cm- 
ployed^ or as to the degree of confidence produced by them. 
Degrees of probability are more frequently considered in actual- 
istic reasoning ; and the consequence, or necessit}' of co-exist- 
ence, is commonly more emphasized in hypothetical inference. 
In actualistic conclusions the interest of the mind tends to leave 
the consequence and gather upon the consequent. But these 
differences are not essential or necessary. 
The true ^^ ^^^ however, a most important difference that, in 

point of dif- actualistic inference, the antecedent is known or be- 
""*** lieved actually to exist, and that the consequence and 
consequent are therefore asserted actually to exist; while no 
such belief or assertion is found iu hypothetical inference. This 
latter mode of conviction occurs without any belief in the actual 
existence of its objects, and simply in connection with a special 
exercise of thought ; for the antecedent of a hj'pothetical infer- 
ence is only supposed to exist, or thouglU of as existing, and 
the consequence and consequent are conceived of as existing 
without any b^^lief in their actual existence. 
A peculiar -^^ ^^^ Same time it is clear tliat a certain belief or 
*w ""^*"f coofi^^^'^ce is exercised, in h3'pothetical inference, in 
confluence.^ Connection with the conception of the consequence 
tovMmn^ *°^ consequent as existing. This belief is expressed 
concerns by Saying that the consequent wotUd exist / and it is 
existence, evident that hypothetical inference is as much distin- 
guished by the presence of this mode of belief as it is bj- the 
absence of the other. 

Here is the essential or internal difference between actualistic 
and hypothetical inferences, considered as modes of intellectual 
conviction. It lies in the difference of the modes of confidence 
with which they accept the same thought, — tliat is, the tbougiit 
of the consequent and of its necessary co-existence. This dif- 
ference is an ultimate fact in mental science. It reveals two 
kinds of belief or confidence, similar in nature, j'et also radically 
diverse. For hypothetical conviction cannot be explained as a 
special development of actualistic confidence : it is something 
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simple^ peculiar, and incapable of definition, save through its 
relations, of which those to actualistie belief are the most im- 
portant. It is distinguished from this latter belief b}- reason of 
its being founded on merely supposed antecedents ; and it is 
hlso provisional /or, and pr^aratory to^ actualistie inference. 
For, so soon as belief in the realit}* of the antecedent takes the 
place of mere supposition, bjpothetical conviction disappears, and 
is replaced by actualistie. 

As all the interest and importance of h3'pothetieal inference 
lies in its being ministerial to the inference of fact from fact, 
we see how subordinate it is to actualistie belief. Evidently, 
also, the whole do(*trine of hypothetical conviction confirms the 
more primary doctrine of actualistie knowledge and belief, and 
proves that beUef alwaj^s, in some sense, concerns existence. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

EVIDENCE. 

1 . In the primar}' sense, that only is knowledge or belief which 
is conviction concerning what is, or is held to be, actual fact. 
Whatever other mental states go under these names are so called 
because they parti}' partake of the nature of true knowledge or 
belief, or are preparations for its exercise. We have seen how 
the definition of actualistie belief, as confidence-in actual exist- 
ence, enables us to understand the nature of secondary forms of 
belief and knowledge, and especially that of hypothetical convic- 
tion ; this last being closely related to the inferential form of 
actualistie belief. We have now further to remark that a state' 
tnent of the causes of actualistie belief wiU prepare us to under- 
stand the origin of every mode of belief and knov:ledge. 

Since even those secondary mental states which are called 
belief and knowledge, without strictlj' being so, presupjwse be- 
lief as to actuality, and that knowledge of fact which all belief 
strives to be, realities may be considered the first condition of all 
knowledge and belief whatever ; thej* certainly' are the immediate 
condition of all true knowledge. 

But the existence of objects, though a condition of 

calfse^f^^iS' belief, exerts no efficiency in the production of it; 

jiefiswhoUv nor, indeed, can belief l)e accounted for by any po- 

tenc}' outside of the mind. The producing cause lies 
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wholly within ; and it may be regarded as partly remote and 
partly immediate. The remote cause lies in the constitution of 
the soul as having innate and immanent powers of perception 
and of judgment ; the immediate is the action of these powers. 

The special nature of a power is shown only in its action or 
operation; and that of the action only in the phenomena — 
that is, the changes and states — immediately produced by it. 
For this reason, as we have already considered belief as a phe- 
nomenon, we have therein considered it also as a specific power 
and as a specific operation. We need not discuss further the 
efficienc}* producing belief. 

Evidence is ^"^ ^ condition dp void of efficiency is sometimes 
tbecomii- called a causc, when, not being involved in our con- 
ofconvic!^ ception of a phenomenon, it is regarded as the chief 
tion. or only condition needful for its occurrence. Many 

other conditions may be as necessary to the event as that thus 
signalized , but the}' are regarded as already exi.sting or as 
already secured, and so as no longer needful to be supplied. 
Thus the insufficiency of water might be assigned as the cause 
of the explosion of a boiler, though such insufficiency in itself 
has no power, and onl}' leaves the way open for the excessive 
generation of steam. In such cases the efficient cause is sup- 
posed alread}' to exist, and to be in readiness to act ; the idea 
of it ma}- be involved in the very conception of the phenomenon ; 
and the thought of the mind is principally directed to that condi- 
tion, on the supply of which the effect takes place. In this way 
we come to regard a mere condition as if it exercised the power 
producing some result, when really it is only the occasion, or, 
at' the most, the excitant,.of the efficiency. Now such generally 
seems to be our use of language when we speak of the cause or 
causes of conviction, and when we define ''evidence" as that 
which naturally produces conviction. Blackstone says: ''Evi- 
dence signifies that which demonstrates, makes clear, or ascer- 
tains the truth of the very fact, or point at issue, either on the 
one side or on the other." Strictly speaking, evidence has no 
efficiency, and is only the special condition, on the occurrence of 
which conviction takes place. This being understood, evidence 
may be defined as that which is immediately productive of belief. 
Probable The words of Blackstone might be taken to mean 

evidence. f^at nothing is evidence which does not remove all 
doubt as to the point at issue. But this is not intended. Evi- 
dence includes all that may be the ground of rational conviction 
as to alleged fact, whether the conviction produced be absolute 
and certain or merely probable. Whatever exists, exists cer- 
tainly, and may be the object of absolute knowledge, and hence 
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also may be perceived through that ceitain or perfect evidence 
which is the cause of such knowledge. But often, not from any 
difference in the degree of the realit}' of things, since whatever 
is real is perfect!}' real, but from something lacking in our means 
of knowing, we have to be content with evidence which is 
fit only to produce probable conviction. Frequentty, too, we 
have to act upon such evidence. Now that which is partial or 
imperfect can be understood only bj' reference to the complete 
or perfect; therefore let us first study the nature of certain 
evidence, and after that we may consider probable evidence. 
The word ^^^ word '' fact** is commonlj' used to signifj' the 
•* fact " de- actual existence, or non-existence, of anything consid- 
^^ ered as assertible of Uiat thing. JFcictum originally 

meant ^' that which has been done or made ; " but as an accom- 
phshed result is a real thing, which it is not so long as it is 
merely purposed or contemplated, and since the question, Has 
the thing been eflfected? chiefl}' asks. Does it, as a result, ex- 
ist? the term ''fact" came to be applied to that which has an 
actual existence^ whether it be the product of some agency or 
not. We sa3' it is a fact that there is a moon, and another fact 
that there are mountains in the moon ; and in this we set forth 
simply the existence of the moon and of the mountains in it. 
The essential point in every fact — that which makes it a fact — 
is the existence, and not the nature, of the object, although of 
course no object could exist without having a definite nature. 
Whenever anything exists, its existence is a fact, no matter 
what the thing ma}* be. In like manner, when an^'thing does 
not exist, we extend the term, and call the non-existence of it a 
fact. In short, this word signifies that which con*esponds to, 
and is the object of, any proposition which is literally true. It 
may therefore be emplo3*ed to designate the object of literal 
knowledge, — that is, of certain and well-founded belief as to 
the actual existence of things. 

The evidence ^^^ ^^^^ knowledge — this absolutc and correct 
of fact in of actualistic belief, the knowledge of literal fact — seems 
PercepMon ^ arisc from the connection of the soul, as a think- 
d' V<'|"*^*°'^ ing substance, with the fact ; and this connection is 
either immediate or mediate. In the former case the 
fact is either included in the life of the soul, or, if we ma}' so 
speak, exists in contact with that life. In the latter case the 
fact is perceived, not directly, but through the knowledge of 
another fact with which it is necessaril}* co-existent. These 
two modes of knowing may be distinguished as presentational 
and as inferential perception. Both are forms of judgment, 
when this latter term is used in the widest sense, covering ever}' 
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mode of forming convictions, and not in its stricter meaning, 
which includes only probable inference. Perception, in the broad 
signification now emploN'ed, is precisely the equivalent of cog- 
nition ; so that, in actualistic belief, there are two kinds of judg- 
ments, — first, perception or cognition, by which we perceive or 
cc^nize fact, cither in itself or through other fact, and thus have 
knowledge ; and secondl}', judgment proper, which is the prob- 
able inference of fact from fact, and which onginates belief 
proper, or probable conviction. With the latter we have nothing 
to do at present. 

The evidence, in any case of presentational percep- 
tivcTan?^ tion, is simply the fact itself, considered, of course, 
"▼?den*» ^^ immediately subject to the cognizance of the think- 
ing being. Hence we say that tlie fact is self-evident. 
If one has a thought or a pain or a desire, what evidence has 
he of its existence save that it exists within the sphere of his 
immediate consciousness and notice? The fact as thus related 
is its own evidence ; nor can we conceive of any other cause 
of immediate knowledge than the fact itself as immediately 
related to our power of cognition. 

On the other hand, the evidence in inferential perception is 
not the fact perceived, but some other fact or facts with which 
it is necessaril}^ co-existent. Seeing a bird flying over a grove 
suddenl}' collapse and fall immediately upon the report of a 
fowling-piece, we perceive that some unseen sportsman is suc- 
cessfully practising his art. 

Comparing these two kinds of evidence together, we may 
name the first presentative^ because, in a sense, it presents the 
existing object immediately to our perception. *' Intuitional*' 
might be a better term, had not "intuition" of late come to 
mean, not the immediate perception of fact, but only the im- 
mediate apprehension of necessitudinal, or ontological, relations 
and sequences. And the second kind of evidence may be 
named illative^ because in a sense it brings the existence of 
an object not immediately cognizable within the compass of 
our perception. 

Preiontar ^'^^^ radical distinction, which refers to the use or 
tiveevi- non-use of means in cognition, is allied to, and co- 
I.njinative, incident with, two other distinctions. First, with ref- 
iience u*^* crcnce to the thought, or the conceptions, of the mmd, 
i.Utlative, of presentative evidence may be called originative^ be- 
thought, cause our ideas of the things perceived originate in 
the very perception of them ; while illative evidence may be 
termed applicative^ since it merely enables us» according to cer- 
tain rational methods, to applj' conceptions or propositions which 
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have been recalled to, or constructed bj', the mind, out of its ac- 
quired stores, to the explanation of an}' given case. If one has 
toothache, the idea of that pain is given in the verj' perception 
of it, whether it be a first or a subsequent perception ; tlie 
evidence in this case is presentative of the toothache, and origi- 
native of the thought of the toothache. But when, without ex- 
amination of the tooth, we infer that there is a decayed fieroe 
from which the aching proceeds^ the conceptions of this infer- 
ence must have been derived from a previous examination of 
aching teeth. In this case the evidence is applicative of the 
conception of a decayed nerve, and is illative of the fact of such 
a nerve. So when we see tiie bird falling, and hear the report 
of the fowling-piece, we have presentative and originative evi- 
dence of the fall of the bird and the noise of the gun ; but, sup- 
posing the sportsman to be out of sight, we have onl}' illative 
and applicative evidence of his presence and skill. 
PresentaUve Secondl}', with reference to the ground of our belief, 
evidence is prescutative evidence may be called primordial^ be- 
\!^^^l cause it is the immediate fountain of our primary per- 
**TT*1t?* ceptions, and the ultimate source from which every 
lumie of actualistic conviction draws its life or valid it}' ; while 
couvicUon. illative evidence may be termed logical^ because it is 
employed ni reasoning, and is the means of deducing secondary 
from primary convictions. Possibly the truth thus indicated 
might be better stated should we fii^st say that certain of our 
cognitions are primordial, not being dependent on any others, 
but being themselves the source whence all others are derived, 
while the rest of our convictions are logical or derivative ; and 
should we then say that the evidence of our primordial cog* 
nitions may be distinguished as primordial, while that of our 
logical beliefs may be distinguished as logical. 

Primordial evidence is merely the fact or thing known consid- 
ered as in immediate connection with the thinking substance ; 
it 18 presentative evidence^ viewed, however, not simply in itself, 
but also as (he foundation for illative evidence. Logical evi- 
dence consists cither in primordial convictions so used as to 
derive other convictions from them, or in derivative convic- 
tions so used as to become in their turn the source of new 
convictions : it is illative evidence, viewed 7iot simply as to 
its effect hut also as to the nature and ground of its operation. 
To explain the modes and laws of derivative conviction is the 
chief office of logic. 

To illustrate logical evidence let us suppose that one sees 
money put into a pocket-book, and then sees the pocket-book 
put into a desk. He now has presentative and primordial evi- 
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dence as to the relation of the money to the pocket-book and as 
to the relation of the pocket-book to the desk, while his knowl- 
edge of tliese facts is the illative and logical evidence that the 
money is in the desk. Again, to enable one to conclude that a 
certain cupful of black powder is explosive, let one have ob- 
sened several times that a certain pulverized composition of 
sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal, called gunpowder, will explode ; 
and let him know, from examination, that this powder in hand 
is gunpowder : he has now presentative evidence of these facts, 
or at least a remembrance in which the result of that evidence is 
reproduced ; for he has observed the facts themselves. And he 
has logical evidence that the powder in the cup, which has not 
yet exploded, will explode if ignited, or is explosive, because 
the facts already observed, considered in their relation to this 
derivative conviction, are logical evidence. In the above 
instances the knowledge employed as logical evidence is it- 
self supported by primordial evidence ; but any knowledge, 
whether obtained by observation or by inference, maj' sen-e 
as logical evidence. 

The doctrine that presentative evidence, or presen- 
Stwecn'*^" tational cognition, is primordial to all our convictions, 
autniiative* and originative of all the conceptions used in them, 
evidence Cannot be fully vindicated without discussing thor- 
■uSed?*^ oughly the various modes of conviction. It can, how- 
ever, be defined without further discussion. First, in 
saj'ing that immediate perception is the origin of all thought, we 
mean onl}' that presentation furnishes all the materials or c/e- 
ments of conception. We admit that new constractions of 
thought not only take place in connection with inference, but 
are a condition of it. When we say, " The powder in that cup 
is explosive," we unite the idea of explosiveness to that of this 
cupful of powder ; and this combination is new, though -we had 
the elements of it before making it. So also there is a new syn- 
thesis of thought when we conclude that the money is in the 
desk, that the bird which has fallen has been shot bj- the unseen 
sportsman, and that the aching proceeds from decay in this 
hollow molar. 

The question, however, ma}' be asked, Is it absolutely true 
that the mind originates no elements of conception in inference ? 
For example, might not the thought of the necessary connection 
of the fact inferred with the facts already known be immediateh' 
produced by the intellect on the occasion of its firet inferences? 
To this we replj' that were there any necessit}* for it, we might 
suppose the mind to have the power to conceive not only of the 
necessary connections, but also of the radical natures of the 
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things inferred, without having directly perceived such natures 
in such connections previously. There are certain fundamental 
elements of conception, which correspond with certain funda- 
mental elements of entity, and which enter into all thinking ; 
and we might attribute to Uie mind a power of generating these 
elementary conceptions at the time of its first inferences. But 
we can discover no need for such a theorj' so far, at least, as 
regards the human spirit. It seems sufficient to say that these 
conceptions are primarily produced as parts of our presentational 
cognitions. The doctrine appears sustainable, that ever}' ele- 
ment of inferential thought has been originally expeiienced in 
immediate perception. 

Secondly, in saying that our presentational perceptions are 
primordial as related to our illative actualistic convictions, we 
do not mean to say that inference has not a force of its own, in 
addition to that of immediate cognition, or to that which memory 
may reproduce from such cognition. On the contrary ^ it has 
stich a force ; and this must be recognited as an ultimate fact 
in mental science. When a chain hangs from a hook fastened 
in a beam, there is strength in each link of the chain as well as 
in the hook. When a column rests on a pedestal ahd upholds a 
roof, there is 8upi)orting power in the column as well as in the 
pedestal. So actualistic inferential conviction, though founded 
on presentational, has a confidence that is peculiarly its own. 
That such is the case is evident from the fact that illation^ or 
inference^ produces new convictions. We form beliefs about 
things in the future or in the distance, and about whose exist- 
ence we never heard before. Such beliefs cannot be explained 
as merely the reproduction of old perceptions. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

PRESENT ATIONALISM. 

1. The operation of presentative evidence is very 
vk^8. ^^ ^ simple. There is no process. The object as existing 
Srof*°' ^^^ ^^ ^^ immediate relation to, the experience of the 
soul, is immediately perceived — that is, absolutely and 
correctl}' judged to exist — either as a part of the experience or 
as related to it That which is simple does not call for explana- 
tion ; but the question arises, W/iat facts y or classes of fact, are 
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imifnediately perceived by us f and philosophers have not been 
agreed in rendering an answer. 

They concur only in teaching that the soul has an 
T^s \tax- immediate knowledge of its own operations and ex- 
jJcatS ^' P®^^6n^*®s, — that the consciousness of psychical Jife 
Psychical is presentational ; be3'ond this ther^ is no general 
atfveiy**"^ accord. The following views, however, respecting 
known. points of discussiou, commend themselves. 
8o^, o^ego. In the first place, we have presentative evidence as 
Doierl ^ ^^® existence of the powers of the soul and also as 
to the existence of the ego^ or thinking substance, to 
which these powers belong. In other words, a man is conscious 
of his own existence and of that of his powers in the same 
manner that he is conscious of his spiritual activities. Tlie truth 
is that action, potency, and agent are all perceived at once, and 
in the one exercise of consciousness. The doctrine that our first 
knowledge of the faculties of the soul, and of the soul itself, is a 
kind of inference from the operation of the faculties, onl}' this 
last being immediatel}' perceived, has originated from the fact 
that the ego and its powers are perceived on the occasion 
of the exercise of the powers, and not at any other time ; but 
this shows merely that psychical change is always the exci- 
tant, not that it is ever the medium, of the perceptions of 
consciousness. 

We might account for the cognition of the ego by giving the 
mind a wonderful ability to conceive something such as it has 
never perceived, and to conceive also a necessary connection of 
this something with another something which is perceived, and 
in addition to this, the power to infer the existence of the former 
something from that of the latter, — that is, to infer the agent or 
his power from the action with which they both necessaril}' co- 
exist. This doctrine is not unintelligible ; nor can it be con- 
demned as far from the truth. But the more satisfactory view 
IS that the mind forms its conceptions of substance and power in 
the ver}' act of perceiving these things and from immediate con- 
tact with them in their operation, and not that it first imagines 
them as things not directlj- known or seen, and after that Judges 
them to exist. As will become plainer in the course of this dis- 
cussion, it is more natural to hold that^ originally and ordi- 
narily^ we perceive that we have souls and potoers operating^ 
than to say that tee infer that we must have souls and poioers 
because they operate. We do not den}' that such an inference 
may be made, for we m%ht infer wherever there is a necessary 
connection ; but in our view, such is not our original nor eVen 
our ordinary mode of cognition. 
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We have Again, we have presentative evidence of the exist- 

tiv^"*^i ®"^® ^^ matter and its qualities, — that is, of the mat- 
eUee of our tcr of ouF own bodies, and of such other matter as 
ofsiidl luat- ™^3* come into immediate contact with our nervous 
ter 118 ini- system ; for it is now agreed that the rest of the uni- 
a^cts the versc is known onl}' inferential!}'. Sir William llam- 
nerves. jiton has discusscd this point at length. He divides 
those philosophers who accept the reality of matter into two 
classes, — the one the ** Natural Realists,*' who hold to an im- 
mediate perception, " founding their doctrine on the natural 
consciousness or common sense of men ; " and the other the 
" Hypothetical Realists," who hold to an inferential perception, 
in which the mind, on the occasion of its sensation, forms con- 
ceptions of matter and its qualities, and then believes in the ex- 
istence of these things because of their necessary connection 
with sensation as its cause. 

As the word *' natural " is not precise, and as " h3'pothetical " 
might suggest the idea of a mere h^'pothesis held without evi- 
dence, — an imputation rejected b}- the class of thinkers named, 
— it might be better to say presentational and in/ereritial 
realists^ than natural and hypothetical. It should be noticed 
that the term " realism " here is used in a sense different from 
that which belongs to it historically^ and which concerns, not 
perceptions, but abstract and general notions. 

Comparing these two fonns of doctrine — pi*e8entational and 
inferential realism — with each other, we find that they do not 
materially differ as to the producing catise of our conceptions 
of matter and its powers. Both teach that our idea of matter 
as an external and extended something endowed with certain at- 
tributes arises wholly' from the mind's own power of thought, 
and is not at all impressed upon us from without. Neither ex- 
plains the m3'stery, the simple ultimate fact, of the origination 
of thought. 

Again, each doctrine in its own way provides for a belief in 
the external world. The inferential realist says that on the 
occasion of a sensation, b}' a necessity of our mental constitution, 
we conceive of a certain external cause, acting under certain 
conditions, as necessarily connected with the sensation, and that, 
the sensation being perceived to exist, we necessarih' infer the 
existence of the cause. To him the sensation is the proof or 
sign of the cause, and he rejects other evidence as needless. 
Such a doctrine is not absurd ; for illative evidence is possible 
whenever one thing can be conceived ofas necessarily connected 
with another. But the presentationalist may reply that it is 
more philosophical to regard our first perception of the correla- 
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tives, matter and sensation, as presentative and originative, and 
to bold that the inference of body and its attributes from sensa- 
tions, if it takes place at all, onl3* takes place afterwards, and 
obtains its conceptions from the anal3*8is of presentational 
knowledge. 

Further, we cannot see that the doctrines in question differ as 
to that (absolute certainty which each provides as belonging to 
our perception of matter and its powers. When we are cer- 
tain of the connection of some consequent with some antecedent, 
then we m&y be as sure that the consequent exists as that the 
antecedent does ; this is the confidence of the inferential reahst. 
On the other hand, nothing can be more absolute than the cer- 
tainty of immediate cognition, which is claimed by the presenta- 
tional realist. 

Finally, tr« can scarcely say that one of these theories is more 
*' natural^ than the other, meaning by this that it is more agree- 
able to the ordinaiT consciousness of men. Although our per- 
ception of the parts of the bodily oj'ganism, and of such material 
agents as may directl}' affect them, seems immediate, so also 
does our perception of distant objects, which is confessedly in- 
ferential, — for example, the sight of a tree or of a house. In- 
deed, not all one's perceptions respecting his own person are 
presentative. " Natural," therefore, no less than '' hvpotheti- 
cal," is a term unduly suggestive. 

Points of The true point of difference between presentational 

diAerence. and inferential realism is that the former makes the 
entational* scusatiou, the sensatiou itself, the occasion on which 
reaitem. ^jjg mind perceives, at once and together, the sensa- 
tion and all the causal and conditional entities immediately con- 
nected with it, such as matter and its powers, and their action, 
and the time and place of their operation, — the conception of 
these things being of course included in the perception of them ; 
whereas inferential realism makes the sensation the occasion 
only of the perception of the sensation, and then makes tbis per- 
ception the occasion of the conception and of the inference of 
the other entities. 

Of these two theories the former, presentational realism, is the 
preferable. In the first place, it is the simpler. It concedes 
but one mode of originative perception, the presentative, and so 
also makes all illative perception pureh' applicative ; that is, it 
agrees with the doctrine that presentational perception alone 
originates the conceptions of the objects perceived, and that 
illative perception makes use of conceptions previously ac- 
quired and possessed, and in some vr&y suggested or re- 
called. But Inferential realism makes two modes of originative 
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perception, the one presentative and the other illative, and so 
also two modes of illative perception, the originative and the 
applicative. 

In the next place, the actucU presence of the soul at and 
throughout the place of a bodily feeling^ which presence is now 
generally- conceded as an immediate cognition, — that is, the ob- 
ject of an immediate cognition, — furnishes the only condition 
of the immediate perception of matter and its operation which 
seems necessary to be supplied. The sensation, though within 
the spirit, ma}' be regarded as occup3ing the place where the 
soul and the animal organism as affecting it meet each other, — 
the place of contact between the ego and Uie non-ego in an}' 
sensation. If this be so, maj' not the spirit^ in the place of the 
feeling, immediately, and in the same one act, perceive both the 
sensation and itself, the subject of the sensation, and the ex- 
tended organism, the cause of it? Moreover, as to the place, the 
time, and the various intimate relations of the things perceived, 
it is as easy to regard them as immediatel}' known, — that is, at 
once conceived of and believed in. — as to suppose them fii'st con- 
ceived of in connection with the thought of the sensation and its 
causes, and thereupon inferred to exist because of the existence 
of these correlatives. 

Finally, the doctiine of inferential realism is somewhat con- 
nected tcith erroneous vfews^ the rejection of which leaves it 
without any strong sujyport. The idea tiiat spirit is so related 
CO space that it cannot pervade the bod}' has just been noticed 
as an exploded theory. Again, it is no longer taught that the 
human intellect is capable of only one thought at once ; on the 
contrary, the mind is allowed considerable couipiiss of concep- 
tion. \Ve may regard the perception of matter and its powers, 
and of the conditions of its existence and operation, not to fol- 
low, but to accompany, that of sensation. Moreover, the view 
that the different parts of a comyAeK phenomeno?ty because sepa- 
rately conceicable, have an existence separable from each other^ 
and can be perceived separately^ is merely a philosophical fiction. 
The fact is, in original perception we perceive, not the feeling 
merely, but the ego as having it; not sensible affections and 
changes merely, but matter as having them ; never time and 
space alone, but things and events as existing In them and con- 
ditioned upon them. Our subsequent and independent concep- 
tions of these things are the abstractions of mental analysis. 
Such being the case, we may reasonably hold that things which 
exist together, and nil of which equally are immediately related 
to the mind, may all be perceived immediately and in the same 
mental movement. 
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Certain re- ^' Ordinary language speaks ohly of material 
UKoiii* ami things^ With their qualities and changes^ as the objects 
VuoM^ot^ of sense-jjerception ; that is, only such things are said 
thenoti-i'ffo to be sccn, heard, touched, tasted, and so on. In 
atrveiv7««r- like manner, o?dg our souls and their /towers and 
ceiveif. operations are mentioned as the objects of internal 

perception y or consciousness. Tlie reason is that language is 
founded on an analysis, and is not designed or fitted to express 
at once all of a complex of phenomena, but only that portion 
which may be important to notice. Ver}* often we desirt to 
know whether or not some object has been perceived, and we 
have no need or no desire to ask. Where or when has it been 
perceived? Indeed, the perception of the object and the per- 
ception of its time and place, though closely connected facts, are 
distinct in their nature and in their logical relations. P'or these 
reasons language separates the perception of Uie thing from that 
of its time and place and relations. It is not strictly literal 
therefore to say, as some do, that place and distance, size and 
number, are perceived by the senses^ or to say, with others, that 
we are conscious of time and succession, of sameness and ditfer- 
ence, and so forth. 

On this account, and because such cognitions as those of 
time and place, of quantity and number, and of collocation, 
succession, and other relations, accompany sense-perception 
and consciousness alike, and pertain to the objects of both, 
we have proposed a third class of presentational cognitions ; 
and this we have named coticomitant perception^ because it 
accompanies the perception of the ego and of the non-ego. For 
these and their powers and operations are never cognized per 
«6, or alone, but always as diverse from each other, as in- 
fluencing each other, as having number and quantity, and as 
existing and operating in time and space, and as otherwise 
related. Granting the presentational [jerccption of the ego and 
of the non-ego^ and of their potencies and actings, it is difficult 
to don}' that of the space and time in which they exist, and that 
of their immediate relations to these things and to each oilier. 
There seems to be no difference between our cognition of the 
concomitant and our cognition of the principal objects, save only 
that we regard the latter with a more direct and a more inter- 
ested attention. 

We have now exhaustively described the objects of presenta- 
tional perception. The}* include not merely psychical changes^ 
and such material changes as take place in immediate coniiec' 
tion with them, but also spirit and matter^ with their pow- 
ers and operations^ together with time, space, quantity, and 
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refatum as the objects of concomitant perception. Thus there 
is no kind of entity which is not immediately perceived. 

This whole doctrine is more comprehensive than that of pres- 
entational realism, which relates only to the perception of 
matter, and tlierefore it may be designated by the unrestricted 
term '' presentationalism ; " while the opposite theory, which is 
more comprehensive than inferential realism, may be styled 
*' inferentialism." 

3. A pernicious heres}', which is opposed to both 
Kantiantem. ^j^^g^ doctrines, since to a great extent it denies the re- 
ality of our perceptions, ma}' here be noticed. It has been named, 
from its author, Kantianism. Immanuel Kant was born in 
1724 in Konigsberg, in Eastern Prussia, and died there in 1804, 
eight 3'ear8 after Reid died in Glasgow. His father, a saddler, 
was of Scotch descent. During forty years Kant was an emi- 
nent teacher in the university of his native cit}', and for a much 
longer period his ideas controlled the speculation of German}'. 
Dissatisfied with the teaching of Descartes and Leibnitz, who 
placed the ultimate ground of human belief in a certain inward 
clearness of conception, Kant devised a new theory. According 
to him perception results from two factors, sensibility and reason, 
l^y the first of these the soul comes into contact with things ; bj- 
the second its knowledge is given fonn, without which it would 
not be knowledge, but mere sensibility. This knowledge, this 
result of the combination of sensibility with reason, he calls 
expenence. 

The forms with which reason clothes our diverse feelings not 
only originate within, but, so far as we can judge, represent 
nothing without ; for the}- neither resemble external things nor 
have thoy any direct connection with them, but only with our 
sensibility. Hence space, time, substance, quantit}-, power, ac- 
tion, and even relation are mei-e ideas of the mind. In his 
'* Transcendental ^Esthetic" Kant sums up his philosophy of 
perception as follows: *' The things which we perceive are not 
what we take them to be, nor their relations of such intrinsic 
nature as they appear to us to be. If we make abstraction of 
ourselves as knowing subjects, or even only of the subjective 
constitution of our senses generallj', all the qualities, all the 
relations, of objects in space and time, yes, and even space and 
time themselves, disapi)ear. As phenomena the}' cannot exist 
really per se^ but only in us. What may be the character of 
things in themselves and wholly separated from our receptive 
sensibility, remains wholly unknown to us." Thus Kant allows 
that there are " things in themselves," but declares that our 
knowledge of what they are is wholly Illusory. 
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In regard to this famous theory we reniarH? first, that 
neon an .^ .^ inconsistent in maintaining the existence of ** the 
thing in itself,'* that is, of a realit}' external to us and existing 
apart from our experience. Since this thing is different from 
the modification of our sensibilit}', our conception of it, however 
indefinite, is no part of our experience, but must, like time, 
space, and relation, be a gift of ^^ reason." If, then, we have 
no ground to believe in the existence of such entities as space, 
time, and relation, of which reason gives us the ideas, what 
ground have we to believe in an}- " thing in itself" beyond and 
distinguishable from our experience? Fichte, the founder of 
German idealism, seeing this, threw awa^' *' the thing in itself," 
and maintained only the existence of the ego and its activit}'. 
Indeed, Kantianism logically led to the abolition also of the ego 
as a substantial entity, and to that extreme idealism of Hegel 
which left nothing external or internal save the modification and 
development of thought. 

Onesided Again, wc remark that the doctrine of Kant is 

founded on a partial apprehension of truth and a 
partial acceptance of evidence. It asserts truly that thought 
originates within, and belongs wholly to the mind, and that all 
real knowledge begins in connection with experience. But it is 
wofull}' mistaken in not finding that our necessitudinal^ or onto- 
logical^ conceptions exist first of all as elements of tlve presenta- 
tio7ial perception offact^ and in disallowing the validity of our 
primordial knowledge ; these two mistakes being closely related. 
Presentative knowledge is revealed by consciousness, so that we 
have the same evidence for the fact of this knowledge that we 
have for the fact of thought. We know that we know in the 
same wa^- that we know that we think. Why accept the latter 
fact and reject the former? Certainly, unless there be good 
reason to invalidate the absolute natural confidence of our cogc- 
nitions, it must stand. Na}', it will stand, whatever reasons 
may be brought against it, and however cogent they ma^* appear. 
No argument can convince a man that he has no body, and that 
he does not exist in space and during time. The immediate 
knowledge of present facts cannot be reasoned away ; one might 
as easily reason away the facts themselves. Such being the case, 
idealists and nihilists have cause to inquire whether there be not 
something sophistical or misleading in their methods of thought. 
But, in truth, and as we might expect, critical examination 
shows that there is not one sound reason for doubting our 
primordial perceptions, but, on the contrary', many confirma- 
tions of them. Especially it is true that the}' are all absolutely- 
consistent with each other and with all derivative convictions ; 
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that the}' exist alike in all men, and never deceive an}' ; and that 
inconsistency and falsehood are to be found only in the region 
of mistaken inference. 

The offspring Oncc morc we observe that Kantianism iBnds its 
of error. chief support in various errors, more or less plausible, 
from which philosophy has freed herself in recent times. The 
Cartesians taught that inind is unextended^ and can have no 
direct connection with matter. According to this doctiine, the 
presentational perception of matter and of its sense-affecting 
powers is inconceivable. Again, it was generally assumed that 
any adequate idea of a thing mtcat be an image or impression 
derived from the object in some way and similar to it. This 
doctrine restricted perception to a sense or knowledge of what 
can affect our sensibility, excluding such things as space, time, 
and relation. In the next place, philosophers, from Plato down, 
gave the intellect a power of immediately forming general 
notions to be afterwards combined with each other and applied 
to individual objects; and this doctrine underlies Kant's con- 
ception of '* the pure reason." It is clear that the products of 
such a power, if there were one, might be more easily doubted 
than those of presentational perception, in which first, as it is 
now taught; the ideas of reason are embodied, and from which 
they are subsequently generalized. Further, the assumption 
that sensation or feeling gives or constitutes the knowledge of 
itself while other objects do not furnish ideas of themselves^ is 
at the base of Kantianism. So far as we can see, the thought 
of the sensation, equally with that of the other things perceived, 
though originating on the occasion of the sensation, springs 
directly and solely fVom the soul's own power of cognition. 

It was also an error to hold, as Kant did, that because '* con- 
tingent^^ or experiential^ elements of entity are perceived only 
presentatively ^ or as connected with presentations^ we may not 
also perceive the necessitudinal^ or ontological, in the same way. 
The natural inference from this is that since presentation and 
inference from presentation are our only modes of perceiving 
fact, the ontological elements of entity are not really per- 
ceived at all. This inference is suggested by Kant's opposition 
of '* empirical, or a posteriori^ cognitions," as conditioned on 
experience, with ^^piire, or a priori^ cognitions^ which take place 
independently of all experience whatever." The fact is, as will 
be seen more fully hereafter, the experiential and the necessi- 
tudinal are cognized in the same way, on the same e\'idence, at 
the same time, and as existing in inseparable combination. 
Only afterwards, and by means of abstraction, the ontological 
is thought of apart from the various modes of the contingent. 
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Finally, it is not true, as the old doctrine of "ideas" im- 
plied, that our primordial cognitions deed with representations 
or appearances ofthings^ arid not with the things themselves. 
While Kant allowed that things really exist, he denied that '' the 
thing in itself* — that is, the external thing, as having indepen- 
dent existence — is, or can be, the object of immediate cognition. 
Hence the doubt arose, Is it the object of cognition at all ? 

Presentationalism, on the other hand, analyzing the idea of 
immediate knowledge given us by consciousness, and testing 
the truth of it in every possible way, affirms that so far as we 
truly know, we know the thing in itself, — that the perceptive 
operation of the mind correctly apprehends the thing about 
which it is conversant, the thing itself, as it is, and not some 
delusion. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ILLATIVE EVIDENCE. 

niativemore !• EVIDENCE IS more frequently mentioned in oon- 
prominent ^ ncction with inferential than in connection with pres- 
tatwe^ev?**" entatioual knowledge. Sometimes, when recognizing 
dence. ^ ^^^^ ^^ self-evident, we even sa}' it does not need 

any evidence, and mean bj' this that it has no need of illative 
evidence. Thus one kind of evidence has a pre-eminence over 
the other. The reason is that the questioning of the mind 
seldom rests on the act of immediate perception, as this al- 
ways protluces certainty, but is often necessarily concerned 
with inference. Both kinds of evidence, however, should be the 
objects of philosophic stud}'. 

Again, in cases of inferential conviction, we often 
i>hy*evidence characterize that only as evidence which is the final 
S" trmhl"*** ^°^ determining condition of belief, and which, there- 
necessary in fore, alone needs to be submitted in order to produce 
oraciiSon. conviction. Thus we might say, ''The only evidence 
of fire in that house is that smoke issues from the 
chimney." In short, the word *' evidence," having a practical 
reference, commonly stands only for those facts or truths neces- 
sary to be employed for conviction. But if, in addition to the 
foregoing, we felt called upon to submit the j^eneral truth that 
smoke necessarily and in all ca^es comes from fire^ this also 
would be styled '* evidence." In order to show a jury ignorant 
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of the nature of 8tr}*chnine, that a man was poisoned b}' this 
drug, the evidence would be needed, first, that strychnine is a 
poison, and, secondly, that this poison was in some wa}* par- 
taken of by the man. In the searching and comprehensive 
inquiries of philosophy, we ask for all the conditions of convic- 
tion ; therefore we must now include under evidence all the facts 
or ti'uths necessary to some conclusion, whether in practical life 
the}' all need to be mentioned or not. 

When we speak of the ground or grounds of a 
be^ef""de-^ belief, — the plural word indicating either more proofs 
"Proof" ^^*^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® existence of parts in one proof, — we 

mean ver}' nearly the same as the evidence productive 
of the belief. The ditference between the terms seems to be 
that evidence is confined to the conditions of actualistic belief. 
We speak of the grounds, but not of the evidence, of a purely 
hypothetical conviction. The suppositions which constitute the 
ground of a hypothetical belief, though merely thoughts without 
objects, exactly correspond to the facts and truths which are 
the evidence of a similar actualistic conviction. The proof of a 
statement or proix>sition is simpl}' the evidence which makes it 
apparent, or the ground for our belief in it, considered as in- 
tentionally used to produce correct conviction. 
The term ^^® ^^^^^ already seen that in cases of presentation 

"evidence" the thing itself, as in immediate relation to the per- 
objectiveiy ccptivc powcr, IS generally mentioned as being self- 
tiveiy"^^*'' evident, — in other words, as its own evidence. But 

it is to be noted that we also speak of the evidence of 
consciousness, of sense, of sight, of hearing, and so on ; and 
this way of speaking brings to view the real productive cause of 
conviction. So, likewise, in inference, we sometimes mean b}*" 
evidence the facts which, as viewed by the mind, sustain some 
corwictio'n, and at other times the propositionnl truths which 
set forth the facts. In short, the term is applied both objec- 
tively and subjectively. Each sense implies the other ; neither 
can be condemned as incorrect. In actualistic inference the 
facts themselves, as distinguished from the propositions setting 
them forth, may literally be spoken of as evidence. This, of 
course, is not the case in that inference which is based merely 
on supposition. In all cases, however, the mind in some sense 
thinks of things, and infers by reference to the nature of things ; 
nor can the laws of inference be formulated save in terms ex- 
pressive of objectual relations. In short, propositional evidence 
is such only because of its actual or supposable correspondence 
with fact. Therefore, if we study the facts as evidence we 
shall understand the propositions also. This, too, will reveal 
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the nature of the grounds of hypothetical oonviction, as these 
are simply supposed facts or realities. 

Inference '^^^ relation of prescntative to illative evidence, and 

^^struc" ^^^ *^^^ ^* presentational to inferential perception, 
tioiisof has been given in characterizing the one as origi- 
th«i?ittend. "ative of thought, and as the primordial source of 
antconvic- oouviction, whilc the other is merely applicative and 
^**"" deductive. In saying that there is no origination of 

thought in inference, we mean that no new element is added to 
the material of thouglU^ and not that no neifi construction of 
thought takes place. Let one weigh a bagful of feathera in a 
scale, and after taking them away let him balance the scale 
again by supplying lead instead of feathers. We now know the 
double fact that the feathers are of a given weight and that 
the lead also is of that weight. From this we conclude that 
the feathei-s and lead are equal to each other in weight. In 
general terms we say, *' A and B are each equal to C, and 
therefore they are equal to one another." Now this equality of 
A to B, of the feather weight to the lead weight, may have 
been thought of for the first time in connection with the infer- 
ence, and may differ from anj- construction of thought ever pres- 
entationali^' received. Nevertheless, as we believe, the various 
component ideas — of feathers, lead, weight, equalit}*, co-exist- 
ence, necessit}* — which constitute the new construction of 
thought, have been previously entertained and were originally 
presentations. Without this power of forming new construc- 
tions, neither imagination nor reasoning would be possible ; and 
all mental action, aller our first perceptions, would be restricted 
to memory and its modifications. 

Moreover, in calling presentational perception primordial^ we 
mean, not that it furnishes the force of the conviction attending 
inference, but only that it is the necessary antecedent and con- 
dition of inferential conviction. Presentational cognition is the 
foundation and support of all knowledge, and in this way the 
beginning of all certainty. Yet the conviction consequent upon 
illative evidence, like the new construction of thought which it 
accompanies, is something new, and is not derived from the force 
of the prescntative evidence. As a bridge resting on piers has 
a strength of its own not derived from the piers, so an inferen- 
tial conviction, while resting on facts, has a strength of its own 
not derived from the facts. This, indeed, is the sole strength 
belonging to hypothetical knowledge, which ma}' therefore be 
compared to a movable bridge, not in actual service, but read}^ 
to rest on piers so soon as they may be found in the proper 
place. But as the strength of the bridge when resting on its 
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piers is the medium through which the strength of these sup- 
ports is felt, and completely unites its action with theirs, so tiie 
force of logical evidence completely unites itself with that of 
primordial evidence whenever an infercnce is fairl}' founded on 
perceived realities. 

The nwiicai ^' ^^ *^^ ^^^ prepared for a question concerning 
iHwofau which there has been much discussion and much di- 
iiiforcncft. versity of view, namely, What is the radical mode or 
law of thought belonging to all inference? More specificalh*, 
What is the generic form of that construction of thought in 
iohich the mind makes use of illative evidence ^ If the nature 
of belief and judgment, and the distinction between presenta- 
tional and inferential perception be as already' described, then 
the form of inference always is, *' Tliis exists ; therefore that 
exists." We think of one entit}* or complex of entities, called 
the reason, or antecedent, as existing ; and of another entitj' or 
complex of entities, called the consequent, as existing also ; and 
of a necessit}' attached to the existence of the antecedent for the 
existence of the consequent. This necessit}* is expressed by 
" therefore," and other words of similar meaning. Such is the con- 
struction of thought in all inference ; the confidence of belief or 
knowledge, which takes place in connection with this form of 
thought, follows upon the belief exercised in connection with the 
conception of the antecedent, and attaches itself to the thought 
of the necessity of co-existence and to that of the consequent as 
necessarily co-existent. 

The name of '^^^^ ^^^' ^^ ^^®^ mode, of mental action, which 
the law. In the mind obeys in constructing the foregoing form of 
ci^L^^fS?-"' thought and -accompanying it with new belief, has 
a'Irincf le*' been styled the principle, or law, of reason and conse- 
of knowi- quent. Of these expressions, the term *' law " is less 
^**®- ambiguous than *' principle," to indicate the essential 

and universal mode of all inference. The term ''principle" 
might signify a general truth known to the mind and applied by 
it in its reasonings ; but ire now speak of a form, of mental 
action in which or according to which {7iot from which) 
the mind reasons. The law of reason and consequent is the 
universal principle of inference somewhat in the same way that 
the law of gravitation may be said to be a principle, or radi- 
cal mode, of the action of matter. It is the fundamental law 
according to which the power of reasoning acts. 

Now every principle, or law, of action maj- 3'ield a principle 
of knowledge. That which in itself is merely a law of action, 
when apprehended by the mind, becomes — that is, furnishes — 
a general truth from which we may reason variouslj* as to the 
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operation of the law. From the law of gravitation as mentally 
apprehended, we can reason that any particular piece of matter 
will gravitate ; so from the law of reason and consequent we 
can infer tliat any paiticular case of inference is from a reason 
to a consequent, from the existence of a determining condition 
to that of the entity conditioned. 

But the law as apprehended, or the conception of the law, is 
to be distinguished from the lata itself. The former is a ground 
of deduction, but not the latter. The law of reason and conse- 
quent is the mode of the mind's action in forming an inference ; 
but in itself it is not the ground of an}' inference. 

This law, as mentally apprehended, as a general truth setting 
forth the radical nature of reasoning^ so far from being an uni- 
veraal ground of inference, is a ground of inference only when 
we may be reasoning about reasoning^ and not when we m,ay 
be reasoning about other things. In such cases our use of it 
only exemplifies the operation of one or other of those specific 
principles which govern reasoning from general truths. We 
ma}* reason thus: ^^AH inference is from an antecedent to a 
consequent ; from smoke we infer fire ; therefore here is an 
antecedent and a consequent." In this case the law of reason 
and consequent, as a general truth, forms pait (only part) of the 
reason which the two premises compose ; the principle, or law, 
underlying the argument, and according to which (not from 
which) we reason, is, '* What belongs to anything in the gen^ 
eralj must belong to it in any individual instance,** But even 
this law is only a specific example of the generic law of reason 
and consequent. 

It is true that in every inference we not only think, 
neSTof'tiio but think consciously, of one entity or complex of 
Ference°«ioc8 ®"^^^^^® *^ existing, and of another as necessarily co- 
not involve existcnt with it, and so deduce the existence of the 
fr^m u^ielaw l^^tter from that of the former. In other words, while 
ofreaannand inferring, we more or less distinctlj* understand what 
consequent. ^^ ^^ doing. But wc cau give no reason why the 
one entity is a reason and the other a consequent, or why we 
should thus form an inference. So that we do not 'reason jfrom 
one thing to another because we perceive them, to be reason and 
consequent, but we perceive things to be reason and consequent 
because we can reason from the &ne to the oth^r. In short, the 
law of reason and consequent as a principle of knowledge — 
the statement that *' everv inference has an antecedent and a 
necessary consequent " — helps to test what professes to be an 
inference, and to anal3'ze what is known to be such ; but it 
never reveals whether or not a case of consequence ma}* exist, 
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or what consequent, in any case, should follow a given ante- 
cedent. On the other band, the law of reason and consequent 
in itself is the radical mode of action experienced in ever}' op- 
eration of the reasoning power. The fact, whatever it may be, 
which constitutes the antecedent, suggests the fact related to 
it as consequent; and thereupon we infer, not from the law of 
reason and consequent, but from a reason to a consequent, and 
according to the law of reason and consequent. 
Every true ^^ Speaking of rcason and consequent, it is to be 
"^^i" I" * understood that every reason is specially fitted by its 
adequate nature to be a reason for its consequent, and, con- 
reaaon. verscly, that every consequent is similarlj- fitted to be 
a consequent of its reason. ' It would be absurd to saj* that an}'' 
reason ma}' serve for any consequent. To suppose this — that 
we could infer anything from anything — would be to destroy our 
conception of reasoning. Hence the law of inference has been 
characterized,* sometimes, as the " law of suJKcient reason.^* 
Possibly it might be better named the ' ' law of adequate rea- 
son" meaning a reason fitted by its nature to involve the 
existence of the consequent in its own existence. As ali*eady 
suggested, this is really part of our conception of a reason ; for 
every true reason is an adequate one. But the expression 
brings the fact to view that the law contains two elements : 
first, that the existence of the consequent is necessarily con- 
nected with that of the antecedent; and, secondly, that this 
necessary connection arises out of the special natures and nat- 
ural relations of antecedent and consequent. Thus the reason, 
" James is the father of William, who is the father of John," 
has the consequent, ''James is the grandfather of John." Why? 
Because the double antecedent-fact and the single consequent- 
fact are of such a nature, and are so related by reason of their 
nature, that the former cannot exist without the latter. 
Tiie law of ^o far, for the sake of simplicity of statement, we 
reaaon^ »n<i havc spokcu of the law of inference as if it always 
morelKIiiy proceeded from one existing entity to another entity 
futed. necessarily co-existent. But it is to be noticed that 

inferential no less than presentative judgment and belief c*on- 
sider the non-existent as well as the existent, and that we infer 
not only from the existent to the existent^ hut also from the 
existent to the non-existent^ and from the non-existent to the 
existent and to the non-existent. By the non-existent, of course, 
we mean non-existence in a case where something might be 
supposed to exist. In short, there are both positive and nega- 
tive inferences ; and either may follow from either positive or 
negative facts. "There is no fuel, and therefore no smoke;" 
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^* There is no food in the land, therefore there is disease and 
death," are examples of inference from non-existence. "The 
rock formation is granite, and does not contain coal," is an in- 
ference from existence to non-existence. The explanation of 
these forms of inference lies in the fact that there may be nega- 
tive as well as positive conditions of a necessity, and negative 
as well as positive consequents of a necessity. Such being the 
case, a complete statement of the law of inference should refer to 
other cases than that in which both antecedent and consequent 
are positive. The whole truth might be expressed in the pro^K)- 
sition that inference always proceeds from a given fact^ positive 
or negative^ to another fact^ positive or negative^ necessarily 
connected with the given fojct, 

A diffl ^' ^ satisfactor}' understanding of the doctrine of 

■tatad.^°TL inference calls for the discussion of another point. 
^/^^^^This pertains to a difficulty connected with the logi- 
cal rule, " Affirm the reason, and you affirm the con- 
sequent ; deny the consequent, and you deny the reason : but 
affirm the consequent, and you do not affirm the reason ; or deny 
the reason, and 3'ou do not den}' the consequent." This rule, 
as it stands, applies only to such inferences as have positive 
antecedents and consequents, for we cannot proper!}' be said to 
affirm a negative statement Strictl}* speaking, it would be more 
correct to say, "Assert the reason, and 3'ou assert the conse- 
quent ; den}' (or contradict) the consequent, and you deny (or 
contradict) the reason : but assert the consequent, and you do 
not assert the reason ; and deny the reason, and you do not 
contradict the consequent." This rule may be illustrated from 
the example, "There is no fuel, and therefore no smoke." 
Plainly, if we assert that there is no fuel, we may assert that 
there is no smoke ; and if we deny that there is no smoke 
(saying there is smoke), we may deny that there is no fuel 
(saying there is fuel) . But if we assert that there is no smoke, 
we cannot assert that there is no fuel, for there may be fuel 
which is not smoking ; and for this same reason also, if we deny 
that there is no fuel (saying there is fuel) , we cannot deny that 
there is no smoke (saying there is smoke). In either case there 
may be fuel which does not produce smoke. In this example 
antecedent and consequent are both negative ; an inference with 
positive parts, such as ** Caius is a man ; therefore he is mortal," 
would furnish simpler illustrations. 

The perplexity, however, to which we have referred, pertains 
not to the form, but to the origin and ground, of the rule which 
has now been stated. As regards the first half of the rule, the 
clause "Assert the reason and assert the consequent," is simply 
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the immediate practical application of the law of reason and 
consequent. We also easily approve the direction, " Deny the 
consequent and deny the reason," for the necessitating condition 
of anything cannot exist if the thing necessitated do not exist. 
To suppose the contrar}^ would be to suppose a contradiction, — 
namely, a necessit}' for the existence of an entit}' which does not 
exist. The difficulty, therefore, is confined to the two clauses 
which make up the latter half of the rule ; for since the reason 
is the necessitating antecedent of the consequent, it may be 
asked, How can the consequent exist if the reason do not? and 
also, How can the reason be non-existent if the consequent be 
a fact? Can the thing conditioned exist while the conditions 
are (or have been) without existence? Or can the conditions be 
non-existent while the thing conditioned may exist? 

This is the difficulty. The explanation is to be 
S'piSJSS!^*^ found in a distinction between the true and exact 
Sopw-abie logical Conditions (or determinants) of the existence of 
n,bio'^te^' an entity and those conditions under some envelopment. 
^miiUonB. ^ loglcal Condition is smy fact considered exactly or 
precisely so far forth as it necessitates (or determines) 
the realit}* of another fact, and no farther. 

Such a condition and its consequent are inseparably connected 
with each other, so that if either exist, the other must exist ; 
and if either be non-existent, the other must be non-existent. 
For example, among plane figures bounded by straight lines, 
we ma}' reason thus as to a parallelogram : that if any figure 
have four sides and the opposite sides equal to each other, it 
roust be a parallelogram ; ^nd conversely, if it be a parallelo- 
gram, it must have four sides and the opposite sides equal to 
each other. So, also, if an}' figure do not have four sides and 
the opposite sides equal, it cannot be a parallelogram ; and if 
it be not a parallelogram, it cannot have four sides, and so 
forth. Or, to take another case, if a plane figure have four 
sides, and the opposite angles equal to each other, it is a paral- 
lelogram ; and if it be a parallelogram, it must have four sides 
and the opposite angles equal to each other. Also, if the figure 
do not have four sides and the opposite angles equal, it cannot 
be a parallelogram ; and if it be not a parallelogram, it cannot 
have four sides and the opposite angles equal. 

From these illustrations it is evident that the same fact may 
be a logical condition of several facts, and also that several facts 
may be logical conditions of the same one fact. For the exist- 
ence of a parallelogram has been given as the condition first of 
one consequent and then of another ; and each of these conse- 
quentSj in its turn, was used as the logical condition of the 
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existence of a parallelogram. It may also be noticed, in this 
connection, that there are conditions which are not logical, but 
causal, or constitutive, or concomitant. Straight sides are a 
constitutive condition of an ordinary parallelogram, and so is 
the equality of the opposite sides, and the number of the sides, 
four ; but aU of these together are needed to compose a logical 
condition. For a figure either might have straight sides, or it 
might have the opposite sides equal to each other, or even lx)th 
these things might be, and yet the figure need not be a parallelo- 
gram, but might be something else, say a regular hexagon. A 
logical condition always is a fact which of itself necessitates or 
determines another fact. 

Now when an antecedent consists exclusivel}' of a logical con- 
dition, or of more logical conditions than one, the inference is 
thoroughly convertible, — that is, either reason or consequent 
being asserted or contradicted, the other likewise ma}* be asserted 
or contradicted. We can not only say (according to the common 
rule), "It is day, and therefore the sun has risen,** and "The 
sun has not risen, and therefore it is not daj'," but also, " It is 
not da}', and therefore the sun has not risen," and '* The sun 
has risen, and therefore it is day;" because in this case the 
" risen sun" is an exact and inseparable antecedent of " day," 
and "day," also, speaking logically, is an exact and inseparable 
antecedent of the "risen sun." Generally, however, a reason is 
not composed exclusively of a logical condition or of logical 
conditions, but consists of these in combination with other 
elements. Hence there may be as many reasons or antece- 
dents for a fact as there may be combinations of logical condi- 
tions with elements that are not such conditions. Hence, too, 
though one or more reasons for a consequent may not exist, 
other reasons may, and logical conditions in them ; and such 
being the case, it is plain that a consequent m&y exist, though 
some particular antecedent do not ; and, conversely, that a par- 
ticular antecedent may be non-existent, while j'et the consequent 
which would accompany it is a fact. 

We therefore distinguish between an exact and inseparable 
antecedent and a full or separable antecedent, the former being 
identical with a logical condition, or aggregate of such cofidi- 
tions, but the latter including more. 

Let us take the inference, " The man has inherited the farm ; 
therefore it is legally his." The antecedent here contains more 
than a logical condition ; for although it is a logical condition 
of ownership that one should have received a title in some wey, 
it is not necessary that this should be by inheritance. It night 
be by purchase or gift. But should we say, " The man has 
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obtained a good title, and therefore he is owner of the land/* we 
would employ that exact antecedent which, with an accidental 
or non-essential envelopment, constitutes the fuller reason, — 
^^ inheritance." Comroonl}', antecedents are full and separable; 
but sometimes, especially in mathematical reasonings, they are 
exact. 



CHAPTER XX. 

LOGICAL NECESSITY. 

1. Evert mode or form of thought can be thoroughly under- 
stood only through an understanding of the objects with which 
it is conversant ; and since every inference is the thought that 
something is because there is something else with which it is 
necessarily connected, we ask. What is this necessity, and what 
are its more important relations ? 

NecwBity Necessity in general, like every other object of an 

defined, abstract nature, should be defined from an analysis 
and comparison of the various modes in which it is manifested. 
Upon the accuracy of such a process the accuracy of our con- 
ception must depend. Merely referring in this way to the origin 
of the definition, we say that whenever anj' fact is a fact, and 
no power can make it not to be a fact, it is necessary : and its 
necessity consists in its being a fact thus related to power. As 
a fact is always the existence or non-existence of something, 
every necessity pertains either to the existence or to the non- 
existence of something, and is positive or negative accoixling to 
the character of the fact to which it belongs. When a thing ex- 
ists, and no power can make it not to be, it is necessarily exist- 
ent ; and when a thing does not exist, and no power can make 
it to be, it is necessarily non-existent. In each case the neces- 
sity lies in this : that the fact, being a fact, cannot be made not 
to be a fact. 

A mutake We think, and incline to think, of things existent 
corrected. mQ^g ^h^j^ Qf thosc uon-existeut, and therefore think 
oftener of positive than of negative necessities. Hence it is a 
natural mistake to say that necessity belongs only to things ex- 
istent, and is the property of that which, being existent, cannot 
be made not to exist ; and, along with this, to define impossi- 
bility as the character of that which, being non-existent, cannot 
b^ made to exist. These conceptions are incorrect. An im- 
pos^Sbi^lty is never a fact, either positive or negative, but al- 
wa) s the reverse of fact. Aristotle rightly says that existence 
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and non-existence (ctmt and /xi; dvai) are the proper subjects 
respecting which necessity is affirmed or denied, and that some 
things are necessary' to be, and others necessar}* not to be. To 
ilhistrate negative necessity, we might sa^' that there is a 
necessity arising from the natare of God that he should not be 
partial in his Judgments ; and this statement should be distin- 
guished from the other, indissolubly connected with it, that it is 
impossible for Go<l to be partial in his judgments. 
i>«-ir{».--.,i Positive and negative necessitv differ only in the 
negsuivene- Opposite character of the facts to which they belong, 
****'**^" and are similar in their own nature and origin. That 
the sum of the three angles of a triangle should be equal to two 
riglit angles, and that it should not be greater or less, are things 
necessar}' in the same way. In each case, the triangle existing, 
there is a fact which no power can destix>3' ; and in each case the 
necessitv arises from, or exists in connection with, the relations 
of quantity between angles formed by straight lines of different 
directions in the same plane. Since, therefore, a negative neces- 
sity Is of the same nature, and exists in the same wa^*, as a 
positive necessit}*, we need only discuss the latter in order to 
understand both. This singleness of discussion is desirable for 
the sake of simplicit}'. 

Tbooriein ^' '^^^ Origin of necessity, by which we mean the 
of necettsity. principal condition of its existence, is a relatedness of 
uSSm/^ fact to fact. When one thing exists, and must exist, 
because some other thing exists, this evidently is so 
because the consequent fact has a peculiar relationship to the 
antecedent fact. More specifically, we may say that the neces- 
sity of any fact accompanies and depends uix)n some certain 
natural relation in which it exists to the necessitating fact, 
— that is, some certain relation which connects the facts as 
having given natures. Hence it is that, knowing the ante- 
cedent fact, we forthwith conceive of, and believe in, the eon- 
sequent fact as existing in such a connection. The various 
relations which the mind refers to and uses in this wa}*, when 
viewed with reference to this mental emplo3'ment of them, ma}' 
be styled the logical relations of fact, or of things as existing. 

The statement that the necessity of a fact originates from, 
or is caused or produced b}', its relation to another fact, is not 
literal. It would be more correct to say that it originates with, 
depends upon, and accompanies the relatedness. The equality 
of three an<;le8 to two right angles is so related to their being 
the angles of the same triangle that the former fact necessarily 
exists in connection with the latter ; but this relation does not, 
properly speaking, produce, or onginate, the necessit}-. The 
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necessity that there should be fire where there is smoke aecom- 
panics the relation of fire to smoke as the cause of smoke ; but 
this relation does not originate the logical necessity (which jet 
depends on it) of the existence of the fire. Nevertheless, as the 
necessity depends on the related kess and accompanies it, so that 
the necessity is perceived in connection with the relation, we 
sometimes express this by saying that the former arises from tlie 
iattcr, or is produced by it. This language need not be con- 
demned, provided it signify no more than we have now indi- 
cated. In the statement that the consequent is so related to the 
antecedent that no power can make it not to be a fact, the words 
"so that" do indeed indicate dependence and sequence; but 
the dependence is not that of effect upon cause ^ but simply of 
a thing conditioned on its condition^ and the sequence is 
merely that of belief, and not of causation. A similar caution 
pertains to the significance of the logical terms " consequence" 
and "• consequent; " objectively speaking^ the consequent is not 
that which follows from the antecedent^ but that tchich in some 
way is necessarily connected with it. This is an example of 
those cases which frequently occur, in which a reference to our 
rational use of facts affects our language respecting them, and 
tends to obscure our perception of them and their relations as 
the}* exist per se. 

Logical reia- ^^^ hsLve HOW further to sa}' that the logical rela- 
tions are tions of a fact not only do not produce its necessity', 
neccsMiiyre-but are tlicmselves included in the same necessity 
latioiw. j^\i]^ i^jjg fjjQ^ . in other words, it is not simpl}' the fact 

alone, and because of its relationship, but it is the fact as re- 
lated^ or toith its relations, that is necessary. In an equilateral 
triangle the mutual equality of the angles is not onl}* a neces- 
sary fact, but it exists also as necessarily related to the equalit}'' 
of the sides. The geometrical relation of the consequent to the 
antecedent fact cannot but exist if the antecedent exist, and 
therefore it is a necessary or logical relation. So, also, an 
effect is logically related to its cause ; there is a nexus which 
cannot be destroj'ed. The consequent fact that " A is part of 
C " is united to the antecedent fact that " A is a part of a part 
of C " by a necessary relation bf quantity*; for the part of a part 
must be a part of the whole. So, also, the consequent fact that 
a cause, being similar to another, will produce similar effects, 
is related necessarily to the antecedent that such or such a 
cause has produced such an effect, by reason of the nature of 
power. In each case there is an operation of power; and it 
belongs to the nature of power to act similarly under similar 
conditions. 
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The relations thus existing between a consequent and an an- 
tecedent are veiy diveree ; but the relation always exists neces- 
sarily if the antecedent exist. Considered b}' themselves, these 
relations ma}' be called the necessary relations of fact ; with 
reference to their fundameiita — that is, the objects between 
which they exist — the}' may be styled relations of connection. 
But by this connection we are to understand only that necessary 
co-existence, or correality, of fact with fact, which accompanies 
the existence of the relation. 

NeceMit '^^ necessit}' is a relatedness of fact to power, and 

ah^ointeand as ix>wer cxists in various forms, and has diverse 
relative. spheres of Operation more or less extensive, it follows 
that a fact may be necessary' with reference to all power, or only 
with reference to some special form of power. Accordinglj* we 
distinguish between absolute and relative necessity. That is 
absolutel}' necessary which no i^ower whatever can cause not to 
be. It is absolutely necessary that an isosceles triangle should 
have the angles at the base equal to one another, and that a 
parallelogram should have its opposite sides equal ; also that 
a murderer or a blasphemer should be subject to the penalty 
of moral law. No power could make these things otherwise. 
Again, the execution of an}' Divine purpose is absolutely neces- 
sary, because it is conditioned on infinite power, wisdom, and 
skill ; and these cannot be defeated. On the other hand, a debt 
of one thousand dollars is a necessary burden to a man who has 
no means and no friends ; not because such a debt is incapable 
of satisfaction, but because one of the conditions of the case is 
that the man is without the means of payment In like manner 
a poor man must of necessity sometimes go coarsely clad, be- 
cause he has not the means of obtaining fine clothing ; whereas 
this necessitv does not exist as to the rich man. 

It is often useful, and sometimes indispensable, when the 
question is whether something be necessarily so or not, to ask 
whether the necessity be absolute or relative, and if relative, 
to determine what the power may be whose sphere of exercise 
is limited by the necessity. A fact may be relatively, yet not 
absolutely, necessary ; and what is necessary in relation to one 
power may not be necessary in relation to another. 

Moreover, every case of relative necessity involves not only 
that a given power cannot alter the fact, but also that no power 
adequate to alter it is exercised. For example, the debt would 
no longer be a necessary burden to the poor man if his rich 
neighbor paid it for him. This, therefore, though often under- 
stood rather than expressly noted, is always a condition of a 
relative necessity. 

10 
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H otheticai ^^ ^® sometimes impoi-tant to distinguish hjpotheti- 
uiidreHi eal from real necessity. The former is not a kind 
necessity. ^^ necessit}' differing from the real; it is an ideal 
object which does not exist at all, but is conceived of as existing 
with the same nature as if it were, real. When the antecedent 
of a necessity is real, the necessity is real ; but if the antecedent 
be merely imaginary, the necessity is so too ; and in that case, 
with a reference to the supposition of its condition, it is called 
hypothetical. This language signifies that no necessity really 
exists, while yet the mind has conceptions corresponding to 
what the necessity and its conditions would be if they did exist. 
Such being the case, it is clear that, to understand hypothetical 
necessity, we have only to understand that which is real. 
The term 3. Any fact, which being real, another fact is ne- 

'•coTHiition" cessarily related to it, and necessarily^ exists as thus 
ddenui and related, is a logical antecedent of the other. We have 
Ca^^saT'^* ^^^^ ^^^^ antecedents are either full and separable or 
constitutive, exact and inseparable ; tiie latter including only such 
SIJScS*'*"'' elements as are necessary conditions of the consequent 
conditions, fact, while the former contains elements additional to 
these. We defined a logical condition to be a fact considered 
precisel}' so far forth as it may support the necessity of another 
fact, and no farther; and showed how every antecedent con- 
tains at least one such condition, while every exact antecedent 
excludes everything that is not a necessary condition, and is 
always itself a logical condition. For an^' antecedent which, in 
addition to a logical condition, should contain only such ele- 
ments as are necessary- conditions of its consequent, would 
therein- be a logical condition. 

As the word *' condition " is of constant occurrence in phi- 
losophy, and as an important truth is expressed in the phrase 
'* logical condition," it may be advisable for us to dwell on the 
meaning of these terms. The term " condition " being derived 
from the Latin coiidere^ " to join," applies to what exists in inti- 
mate connection with something, — that is, to any of its circum- 
stances. This connection, so far as the nature of the thing 
conditioned is concei*ned, ma^y be either accidental or necessar\'. 
For example, a man's condition in life — that is, his ''* circum- 
stances " — is accidental in the sense that the man might exist 
under other circumstances. So, also, the condition of a farm of 
land — that is, its state of fertility — is accidental, because the 
farm might exist in a different condition. And, in a contract, the 
thing to be done is connected with the condition of its being 
done in a manner accidental so far as regai*ds its own nature. 
But light is a necessary condition of vision, good food of health, 
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a plane surface of a square, a square side of a cube, and so on ; 
for these conditions are not only connected, but necessarily con- 
nected, with the thing conditioned, so that they must exist if it 
exist. 

Generally, in philosophy, when we speak of a condition, 
simply, we mean a condition of this sort, a necessary condi- 
tion. But there are various kinds of such conditions. For 
example, causal conditions are those elements which enter into 
and constitute the cause of any effect ; for, evidentl}', if the 
effect exist, each of these elements must exist. Constitutive 
conditions are those which enter into a thing itself, as its parts 
or elements ; thus lines and angles are necessary parts of a 
triangle. Concomitant conditions are such as necessarily ac- 
company the existence of something without being causal or 
constitutive ; for instance, it is a condition of the existence of 
a right-angled triangle that the square of the hypothenuse should 
be equal to the sum of the squares of the two sides. So, also, 
the production of water is a concomitant condition of the melting 
of ice ; for it is a necessary effect of that cause, and there is a 
sense in which an effect accompanies its cause. 

Now a logical condition differs from those that are merely 
causal or constitutive or concomitant, in that any one of these 
ma}' exist while 3'et the thing conditioned may not exist, some 
other element being needed to necessitate its realit}^ ; but a logi- 
cal condition not only exists necessarily^ or is given, with the 
fact it conditions^ but also necessitates the fact. It is a condi- 
tion as being given with the fact ; a logical condition as having 
the fact also given with it. The logical is the necessitating, or 
determining, condition ; and as such it might be named the logical 
necessitant, or determinant, of that which it conditions. 
E r logical Examination shows that every necessitant, or exact 
necefiHitaiit is antecedent, of a fact is either some necessary condi- 

from nece»^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^® composcd of such Conditions, 
■ary condi- We cxpress this truth by naming the exact antecedent 
****"*' a logical condition, and by saying that every ordinary 

antecedent must contain a logical condition. Moreover, it is 
evident that only conditions, including logical conditions, can be 
consequents ; for a condition is simply that which is necessarily 
connected with the existence of something. This explains how 
every thoroughh' convertible inference must have a logical con- 
dition for" its antecedent. 

An ultimate Still we may ask. Why is every exact antecedent 
uw of being, composed of uccessary conditions, and itself such a 
condition? Why is it a consequent of its own consequent? 
Or, in yet different language, Why is every logical necessitant 
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necessitated by that which it necessitates, so that if either exist 
the other mast exist, and if either be non-existent the other 
must be non-existent too ? This query is allied to another of 
less scope, namely, Wh}'' is the precise philosophical cause 
of any effect so connected with the effect that we can always 
infer cause from effect aa well as effect from cause ? Perhaps 
neither question admits of any answer save that which is simply 
an analysis of the truth presented for explanation. 

In regard to the necessary and mutual co-existence of cause and 
effect, we may say that power acts only under conditions, and 
that such is the nature of power, and of entity in general, that 
the same results and the same conditions of the operation of 
power are mutually inseparable. Here, of course, b}- *'same" 
we mean the precisely similar ; and among the conditions of the 
operation of power we include the special nature of any potency 
itself. All the elements of the foregoing answer seem included in 
our very conceptions of a cause, of an effect, and of the mutual 
connection between them. As to the more general ti*uth of the 
necessary and mutual co-existence of the logical condition (or 
necessitant fact) and its consequent (or the fact necessitated), 
we may say, in like manner, that the limitations as well as the 
results of the operation of power depend upon conditions, and 
that the same limitation and the same conditions of limitation 
are inseparabl}^ connected. Therefore the same limitation of 
power so that it cannot make a fact non-existent (in being 
related to which limitation the fact is necessary), and the 
same set of conditions limiting the power (and necessitating 
the fact), are mutually inseparable. Here, again, we only pre- 
sent certain elements involved in the truth submitted to our 
inquiry. The principle is explained, but it is not accounted for 
by reference to any principle other than itself. That the logi- 
cally necessitating, as such, is also the logically necessitated, 
seems to be an ultimate law of being, — a part of the very 
structure of existence. 

Lojficai CO- ^* ^^ ^^ he&n frequently stated in the present dis- 
existenceandcussion that loffical neccssitv involves the co-existence, 
or correality, of antecedent and consequent. We need 
scarcely remark that the co-existence here spoken of is of the 
most general character^ and is not contemporaneous existence. 
Antecedents with reference to their consequents are sometimes 
past, sometimes present, and sometimes future ; and ' the con- 
verse is true as to consequents. So, also, when we sa^' that the 
antecedent, or reason, necessitates the consequent, we do not 
mean at all to say that the antecedent contains the cause of the 
consequent and makes it to be, but only that the antecedent 
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contains the logical condition of the consequent; in other words, 
that if the antecedent exist, the consequent also, as existing in 
some necessary relation to it, cannot be made not to exist. 

For the most fhiitfnl source of misconception on 
^ntnmted thls subject Is the confusion of logical with causal 
J2J^Jj«*<** necessit}', when the latter includes more than the 
^' former, and should be regarded as a prominent and 
peculiar species of it. In every necessity there is a necessitating 
antecedent and a necessitated consequent ; and our use of lan- 
guage, together with a subjective reference to the sequence of 
thought, favors the idea that there is alwa^'s power in the ante- 
cedent to produce the consequent. But such is not the case. 
The exercise of power belongs to those antecedents only by 
which something is literally caused to be or not to be. In all 
others there is no power — that is, no exercise of power as oper- 
ative or as related to its effect — but only tohat may limit the 
operation of power. The fact that two quantities are each 
equal to a tliird coiitains no efficiency making them equal to 
one another, but it is a fact of such a nature that the mutual 
equality exists with it, and cannot be made not to exist. The 
fact that Paris is in France and that France is in Europe, is not 
the efficient cause of Paris being in Europe, but it is a fact with 
which the other fact ncc^ssarilv co-exists. 

Causal necessity, on the contrary, takes place and exists 
whenever any beginning or change of existence is produced or 
prevented ; and the exercise of power is its principal condition. 
For when power sufficient for some result is exercised, and there 
is no adequate power of opposition, the result must follow. In- 
deed, when speaking of an event as necessar}^ we naturally* and 
cx>mmonly think of it as causaUy necessar}^ that is, as being 
made to exist by some sufficient efficiency, and not simply as 
existing in circumstances in vshich no power can make it not to 
exist. Thus the thing as necessary is seen to have these two 
relations to power; but, considered simply as logical!}- neces- 
sary, the latter alone belongs to it. In this way the words 
''necessity" and *' necessarj' " have an ambiguit}*. 

The difference between causal and merely logical necessity 
may be understood from this, that the former pertains to things 
only as they result from the exercise of power, and includes their 
relatedness to the efficiency producing them, but the latter be- 
longs to things in various other relations beside that of an effect 
to its cause, and excludes, from its own proper nature, the pe- 
culiarity of this relationship. A cause in its relation to an effect 
is as logically necessary as an effect in its relation to its cause ; 
yet the effect has no efficiency to produce the cause. Therefore 
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the logical necessity of the effect does not include the fact that 
power causes it to be, but arises because of the fact that power 
causes it to be ; for, there being an adequate cause, the effect 
exists, and this cannot be otherwise. 

This difference between causal and logical necessity 
^scei^' is the ground of the distinction between the ratio cog- 
Ana ratio noscendi^ or order of perception, and the ratio essetidi^ 
or order of existence. The order of perception is the 
same as that of logical necessity, in which the consequent is said 
to follow the antecedent, — this meaning tliat its existence is con- 
nected with, and inferable from, that of the antecedent ; but the 
order of existence is that of causal necessity, in which an effect 
literally follows its cause. The one order sometimes coincides 
with the other, but more frequently it does not. We cannot 
too firmly fix it in our minds that logical necessity, not causal, 
is the necessity referred to in ever}' act of reasoning ; and that 
when we say that a consequent exists because an antecedent 
exists, we do not mean to say that it is caused by the ante- 
cedent, but only that it necessarily exists as related to the ante- 
cedent. Inference depends upon conditions, not upon causes, — 
upon causes only so far as they are conditions. 
The relation We havc now discuBsed logical necessity as the 
of logical external basis of inference. For in reasoning we 
in^^rence ex- pcrceive a fact not immediately, but because of its 
actiy defined. j|g(jgggjjj.y co-existence with some known fact. The 

question, however, may now be asked, whether we do not, in 
the first place, simply perceive the fact as connected with the 
other fact, and then, as confirmation of this cognition, perceive 
the necessitv of the co-existence, — that the fact could not be 
otherwise. Such^ we believe^ is the case. That is, the percep- 
tion of the concomitant fact does not depend on tlie perception 
of its necessity, but rather the reverse is true. For the neces- 
sity originates from the nature and relations of the fact, and 
therefore presupposes the fact. But a belief thus formed, if in 
BXiy way questioned, is instantly' confirmed by a perception of 
the necessity of the fact as related to the given fact ; and su^h 
inferential belief is formed only in cases where this necessity 
exists. Evidently the mind has a wonderful power of suggestion, 
whereby, independentlj' of any consideration of necessit}*, it 
sees things unseen as co-existent with, and related to, things 
seen. But the unseen, while thus perceived, is always neces- 
sarily co-existent and related, and ma}'' be viewed also in this 
light. Logical relations are alwa3*s necessary relations.! We 
infer only such things as have some necessity of existence, either 
absolute or relative. If one should classify the necessary rela- 
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tions of fact, he would classify also the various modes of infer- 
ence. The doctrine of necessity, and of things as necessarily 
related, cannot be separated from the doctrine of reasoning. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

LOGICAL POSSIBILITY. 

1. Logical possibility — that is, possibility in general, 
nition (ito- ' considered as the basis of a certain mode of reasoning — 
cQMed and has been thus defined in scholastic language: *^ Possibilitas 
AmeiidetL ^^^ consensio inter se, seu iion-repugnantia, partium vel 
attributorum quibus res, seu ens, constituatur." This might be ren- 
dered: ** Possibility is the mutual harnionv, or non-repugnance, of the 
parts, or attributes, which constitute aiiv thing, or entity/* 

To this statement it may be properly objected that the parts of a 
possible object must not only harmonize with each other, but that 
they, and the object as a whole, must also harmonize with other 
things, — that is, with the circumstances in which the object is sup- 
posed to exist. 

I^t the problem be to construct a square with four straight lines of 
different leni^ths. We say, this is imix)ssible, because a plane figure 
with four sides of different lengths cannot contain right anp^les. The 
parts of such a thing are conflictive with one another. There is no 
contradiction, however, in the idea of a square with four straight sides 
of equal length. The parts of such a figure are mutually compatible; 
and, in general, it is clear that the parts of a thing possible must be 
compatible with one another. But it is also evident that the conMruc- 
tion of a square of a given area w possible only on a plane surface of suf 
ficient dimensions ; for example, a blackboard. It would be impossible 
to make such a figure on a spherical surface, or on a plane surface less 
than itself in area. This shows that the parts, or elements, of the 
object must harmonize, not only with each other, but also with the 
circumstances in which the object is perceived, or supposed, to exist. 

We may, indeed, justify the scholastic definition hy so enlarging our 
conception of the thing possible as to take in the given circumstances. We 
may make these, as it were, parts of the object. Thus *'a square 
with a side of four inches on a board six inches by six " may be 
regarded as one pos8ible object ; and ** a square with a side of eight 
inches on a board six by six ** as one impossible object. Bu^J^t^ 
comprehensive mode of conception is not one generally enrj^^T"'*^' 
Philosophers should adapt their lan^^iage, when this is pp8L\e, to 
common modes of thought; and in the pre.ient case it wou^f^^ v>eW^ 
to say that possibility is the harmony of the parts of a**^ V^^ ^iih 
each other and with given surroundings. ®"i® 
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But let us note, further, that, ordinarily ^ the internal possibility of a 
thing is taken for granted ; so that our inquiry, for the most part, concerns 
only external possibility. An animal is a thing internally possible, 
because its parts may co-exist; and it is externally possible where 
there are food and air and other necessaries. When we ask whether 
animal life is possible in some distant region of the universe or amid 
the surroundings of some past geologic age, our question evidently 
limits itself to the thought of the compatibility of animal life with 
certain external circumstances pertaining to food, air, climate, and so 
forth. Indeed, our common mode of thmking being directed almost 
exclusively to external consistencies, ordinary logical possibility might 
be defined simply as the compatibility of a thing with given surround- 
ings; in which definition, however, the presupposition is involved, 
that the parts, or attributes, of the thing are harmonious with each 
other. A very wide definition of possibility is that it is the compati- 
bility of one thing with another, or with oUiers, with which it may be per- 
ceived, or supposed, to co-exist. This statement covers both external 
and internal possibility; for it implies both that the parts mutually 
harmonize, and that the object, as a whole, is compatible with given 
circumstances. 

The words "harmony" and ** compatibility" ordinarily 
Bibuity is^i "lean that two or more persons have such dispositions that 
existeiiUal they live together in peace and without hatred; or that 
bUUy*^*' different notes of music are such that they do not make a 
disagreeable but a pleasant sound ; or that two trades or 
occupations are such that both may be profitably pursued at the same 
time by the same person. In such cases the compatibility of two or 
more things allows the existence of another thing, while their incom- 
patibility would prevent the existence of that other thing. According 
to this use of terms, incompatible things may exist together, but can- 
not be attended with peace or pleasure or profit. When, however, 
we speak of logical compatibility or incompatibility, we mean simply 
that two things are such that they may exist together, the one witn 
the other, or that they are such that they cannot exist together. 
Logical possibility, therefore, might be defined as the existential har- 
mony of one thing with others. Yet even this should be accepted as 
presenting rather an analogy than an analysis; for the relation of 
existential compatibility has something in it ultimate and sui generis. 
The thought of it is very simple, like that of existence or of non- 
existence; and it is to be contrasted with the relation of logical con- 
fliction, or repugnance, very much in the same way that existence is 
to be contrasted with non-existence. 

Tlie rjwUcal '^^® most important question touching logical possibility 
law of infer, concerns the mode in which the mind determines respecting 
^Tint" '^^ anything whether it be possible or not. This leads to the 
^^'^'^^•J' remark that the doctrine of posaibility, like that of necessity, 
"'^ ^' ^\atehj related to the doctrine of conditions^ — that is, to the doc- 
. Nte necessary conditions of a thing. For here, to avoid confu- 

^^^"'hl use^^ distinguish two senses in which the term ** condition " 
"^^y lould ^'^ connection with the subject of possibility; l)ecause if 
^^^ * . ask, Is such a thing possible under such and such condi- 
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tions? it is plain that be would not be speaking of the necessary 
coudilious of the existence of a thing. It would be foolish to ask 
whether a thing is compatible with the necessary conditions of its 
existence. He would simply mean, Is the thing possible under such 
and such circumstances? In the present discussion let us employ 
the word ** circumstances" for those given or supposed facts with 
which something may be affirmed or denied to be possibly co-existent 
And let us confine the term '* condition " to the necessary conditions 
of the existence of a thing. We have already seen that these condi- 
tions may be divided into three classes, — the constitutive, the causal, 
and the concomitant. 

Now it is self-evident that a thing can exist only where the neces- 
Bai*y conditions of its existence can exist, — in other words, the com- 
patibiJity of a thing with given circumstances involves also the 
compatibility of its conditions with those circumstances. Therefore, 
when a thing is possible in its constitutive, causal, and concomitiiut 
conditions, it is possible in every respect; and the }n)»sibU'Uy of a thing 
may f)e determirmd by determining the possibility of its conditions. This 
radical principle is the most important in the philosophy of the 
possible. 

Very little examination will satisfy any one that inferences in possi- 
bility take place according to the law just mentioned. After it is 
settled that the thing in itself — that is, in its constitutive conditions 
— is possible, we naturally proceed to discuss whether its causal and 
concomitant conditions, severally, be compatible with the case or not. 
After it had been decided that a telegraphic wire twenty-five hundred 
ndles in length could be made and oi)erated, the further questions 
arose: Can it be insulated against the pressure of great weights of 
water? Can it be let down to the bottom of the ocean without twist- 
ing and breaking it? Can machinery be devised for the construction 
of it, and vessels be procured for its conveyance ? And can the con- 
fidence of capitalists be obtained, so that the necessary expenses 
may be met? The first Atlantic cable followed upon an afiirmative 
answer to these questions. Evidently we infer the possibility of a 
thing from the possibility of its conditions. 

The poHtu- "^'o some this statement may present a difficulty. It may 
latoflofpoB- be said: If the possible involve possible conditions, will 
sibilify. j^qj. t^hgsQ involve yet other possible conditions, and these 

still others; and so will not an infinite regiession be needed to estab- 
lish any possibility ? We reply that it would be needed were there 
not conditions whose possibility is self-evident. But an immediate per' 
ception of possibility takes place in several ways. 

In the first place, whatever actually exists in any given circum- 
stances, exists under every one of its necessary conditions, and is 
possible in every respect. Hence in tliose frequent cases in which 
a condition actually exists, there is no need of inquii-y as to the 
possibility of that condition. 

In the second place, whatever has existed may, in similar circum- 
stances, exist again; and this principle enables us to determine the 
])Os.«!il)iIity of a condition which, though not known to be fact, is 
known exactly to resemble fact. For the thought of possibility per- 
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tains to forms conceived of as existing, and not to real things as mch ; 
and we may at once, and once for all, perceive a form to be possible. 

Finally, in other cases there is no regression, because the ratlical, 
or ontological^ elements and conditions of things j — such as spaces, times, 
powers, substances, actions, and changes, — in the various relations 
according to which these condition one another^ are immediately recognized 
by the mind as possible. Thus many radical conceptions of things pos- 
sible are formed. In the use of these conceptions, in which the })OS8i- 
bility of the ontological character and conditions of a thing is asserted, 
other and less abstract possibilities are determined. We say it is 
possible for a bushel measure to contain a peck of potatoes. This 
IS simply the concrete operation of the principle that what can contain 
the greater can contain the less. But this law of the possible in 
spacial measures, together with the possibility of its conditions, — 
such as space, substance, quantity, and the mutual relations of these 
things according to the terms of the law, — is immediately perceived 
by the mind. Such ultimate conceptions or judgments may be styled 
the first principles, or postulates, of possibility. Like pur conceptions 
of fundamental necessities, they seem to be originally formed by the 
mind during its perception of facts. 

The foregoing remarks show how the statement is to be taken that 
the possibility of a thing must be infen*ed from that of its conditions. 
Of course, wheu possibility is self-evident, it need not be perceived 
infei-entially, in a large number of cases it may be immediately per- 
ceived, and therefore need not be proved. 

2. Such are the es.sential points in the doctrine of logical possibility. 
But an exact underatanding of this doctrine calls for some supplemen- 
tary statements. 

Firet, let us note that although the conception of possi- 
^nof^Mi- ^Jl^^V involves the conception of existence, the assertion of 
biiity«loe« possibility does not, of itself, involve the assertion either of 
not {"Y\^®* existence or of non-existence. A thing is possible in that 
existence it. is possible to be, or as to its existence. Therefore, to 
determine the question of ^wssibility, we have first to con- 
ceive of a thing as existing, and then to ask whether its existence is 
compatible with the given circumstances. But while we must con- 
ceive or imajjiiie the thing in question to exist, we do not assert eitlier 
that it is or that it is not. The aflsertion of possibility, in it«elf, only 
states that if a certain thing should exist it would hai-monize with 
given circumstinces; it does not say whether the thing exists or not. 

Frequently, indeed, we ask whether a thing not now existing may 
be realized m the future, or may have been realized in the past; and 
then, combining the idea of non-existence xcith that of possibility^ tee mean 
by the possible the merely possible, the non-existent p<ts8ible, I'his limita- 
tion of thought is implied, also, when we contrast the possible with 
the actual, — when, for example, we speak of all things actual and of 
all things possible. In such cases there is an addition made to the 
simple idea of possibility of something which is non-essential to that 
idea; for we can also say that a thing is not only possible but act- 
ual, and that it is possible because it is actual. The transmission of 
thought through the depths of the ocean is possible because it is a 
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thing in actual operation. We can even say, in one very literal sense, 
that nothing is possible but what is actual ; for only that which actually 
exists, can exist in actual compatibility with other things. The possibility 
of a thing which does not exist, and which is only conceived to exist, 
is only a couceived-of possibility. 

We think very fre<][uently of this merely ideal possibility, and much 
more frequently of it than we do of that actual possibility which 
the ideal would become if the object really existed. In this way we 
come to suppose that the assertion of possibility necessarily involves 
the nou -existence of the thing possible. But that assertion, consid- 
ered purely and in itself, does not involve a belief either in the ex- 
istence or in the non-existence of its subject. That it does not, is 
evident, because the conviction of possibility is often cherished with 
the hope that it may add to itself the perception of fact. Those who 
went lately in search of the Arctic explorers did so in the hope, "They 
may be yet alive." 

Bealandby- ^^ connection with the statement that possibility may 
potheticai be either actual or ideal, — the possibility of a fact or 
poMibiilty. ^Q possibility of a thing supposed, — we must mark a 
very peculiar distinction of possibility into the real and the hypotheti- 
cal. One might suppose real and hypothetical possibility to be the 
same as the actual and the ideal possibility just mentioned. The 
words naturally bear this signification; but m point of fact they are 
u.sed in another sense. A thing is called really possible when any of 
its conditions are real and known to exist,' even though the thing 
itself does not exist; and it is h^ypothetically possible when any of its 
conditions, being either non-existent or not Known to exist, are yet 
supposed to be. 

"ihese modes of possihiUly are consistent both mth each other and with 
actual impossibUity. Had a man plenty of money to buy a farm, which 
the owner nevertheless could not be induced to sell at any price, the 
purchase would be really possible so far as regards money, and hy- 
pothetically possible so far as regards the consent of the owner, yet, 
on the whole, actually impossible. We do not commonly, however, 
while asserting real possibility, know that the object under considera- 
tion is, on the whole. impossible; nor do we always understand that the 
condition supposed in hypothetical possibility is non-existent : we fre- 
quently do know that it does not exist, but sometimes only do not 
know whether it exists or not. If the searchers for the Arctic explorei*s 
did not know, or have good reason to believe, that the explorers had 
food sufficient to support them for a given time, the hope of finding 
them alive would be supported by a possibility only abstract and hypo- 
thetical; yet this possibility of a sufficiency of food would consist with 
the fact of a sufficiency. 

Partial and -^K^^^f philosophy requires that we should discriminate 
perfected between partial and penected possibility. A thing may be 
posHibiUty. known or supposed to be possible with leference to all the 
necessary conditions of its existence or with reference to some only; 
in this latter case it may be said to be partially, and in the former to be 
perfectly, possible. Partial possibility consists with either necessity or 
impossibility; but perfected possibility involves necessity, and excludes 
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impossibility. For example, if a person had ability, opportunity, prep- 
aration, and sufficient inducement to make a speech, — in short, all 
the conditions of this effect, — the speech would be both possible and 
necessary. But if only one or two conditions were known or supposed 
to exist, and it were left unsettled whether or not the others existed or 
could exist, then the speech would be possible so far as concerned the 
known or posited conditions, but, on the whole, it uii^ht be either 
necessary or impossible. So far as a thing is possible, it is compatible 
with other things ; so far as it is necessary, it is inseparably coherent 
with other things. These are different, though they are intimately 
allied relations 

Logical dl»- Another needful distinction is that between possibility 
tinguisbed in general, or logical possibility (or com possibility, as ChiU 
'^ ""ibiiit'*^* liugworth named it), and causal possibility. This is exactly 
^^^^ ^' parallel to tlie distinction, already discussed, between causal 
and logical necessity. A thing is causally possible when any of its 
causal conditions does or may exist. Power, adequate in nature and 
degree to the production of the object, is the most important of these 
conditions. When we find that an adequate power exists, we say that 
the thing is possible so far as that condition is concerned. Then we 
in<^uire concerning other conditions, and from their existence or non- 
existence determine the question as to the remaining elements of a 
complete possibility. If there were a tailor, we would know that a 
coat was possible so far as regards productive skill. We might then 
ask, Is it possible as regards material ? Where are the cloth, lining, 
thread, buttons, and so forth V Next, Is it possible as to instru- 
ments ? Has the man a workshop, needles, scissors, and other imple- 
ments? Finally, Is it possible as to sufficient inducement? Have 
you the money to pay the tailor for the coat? Thus one might suc- 
cessively consider the different causal conditions of a coat, so far as 
there was any question concerning each ; and he would naturally do so 
in the order of their practical importance. 

On the other hand, a thing w logically possible when any of its neces^ 
sary conditions exist, whether they be causal conditions or not. A man 
ignorant of the details of Japanese geography might say, ** Yokohama 
and Yeddo may be twenty, or they may be one hundred, miles apart, for 
all that I know: " because either of these supposed things would be 
compatible with the fact that both cities are in Japan; either of them 
would be possible with reference simply to space relations. 

Only effects are causally possible : caiutes, as such^ are pomhle logically^ 
not causally. God is neither causally possible nor causally necessaiy, — 
he never could have been produced, — but he is logically possible and 
logically necessary. His existence is both compatible with that of 
the universe, and necessary as that of the cause of the universe, —a 
cause that must have existed. The reasonings of pure mathematics 
refer to logical but not to causal possibility and necessity. The 
thoughts of daily life and of scientific exf>eriinent are chiefly con- 
cerned with causal. These thoughts, too, greatly influence our ordi- 
nary use of language. Hence the possible often signifies that which 
can be produced or brought about; indeed, originally the jx>8sible may 
have been the practicable or the makable. But possibility in general 
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is simply the existential compatibility of a thing, and its conditions, 
with given circumstances, and is not at all confined to the compatibility 
of the production of a thing with giren circumstances. 
Reawmlngin 3- We are now prepared to understand how the mind, in it8 
possibility is pursuit of the cognition of fact, — which alone is true and 
to'rea»on?ne complete Cognition, — forms and uses its knowledge of the 
in necemity. possible. One is often unable to determine directly, from 
Fivestepw. {jjg knowledge of the circumstances of a case, what the 
truth may be respecting some point of inquiry, — that is, he is unable 
to discover any real antecedent which, as involving a logical condition, 
necessitates the reality of some object conceived of. Such antecedents 
may exist, but he knows not where to seek for them, or, at least, has 
not been able to find any. In these circumstances the direct search 
for truth is abandoned, and the inquiry. Is the thing supposed pos- 
sible ? takes the place of the question, Is it necessary ? 

This inquiry as to possibility may be prosecuted in various ways ; 
but wjien fully developed it is twofold, referring, first, to hypothetical, 
and then to real, possibility. 

For first, if need be, we ask as to the abstract possihility of the 
thing, — that is, its possibility without reference either to any specific 
circumstances or to the actual existence or non-existence of any con- 
ditions. This inquiry is to determine the ideal com possibility of the 
conditions, internal and external, of the object with each other, and 
with the necessary elements and laws of being. If any conditions be 
found incompatible with each other, or with any radical law of exist- 
ence, there is no need of further inquiry. No matter what existing 
circumstances may be, the thing is impossible, and does not exist. 

But if the abstract supposition do not thus involve contradiction and 
absurdity, our next inquiry might concern the hypothetioal possibility of 
the thing unrfer the given circumstances. In other words, we might ask 
whether the necessary conditions of the thing be possible and sup- 
posable in the case presented. Here, also, if any condition should 
appear thus impossible, our quest for truth would terminate. 

Otherwise we should immediately pass to the second leadinpf inquiry 
concerning possibility, and should ask. Is the thing really possible? Do 
its conditions really exist f For we assume that an attentive study of 
the thing under consideration has brought distinctly to view its neces- 
sary parts and other conditions. Suppose now we find that some con- 
dition of the thing does not exist, is not contained in the given 
circumstances. This being the case, the thing is really impossible; 
for a thing cannot exist so long as any one of its conditions is non- 
existent. Thus, again, the possible has been our guide to the real; it 
has led again to the really non-existent. 

But suppose^ further, that every condition concerning which we can in- 
quire is found to he a reality. We now say that, so far as we can see, 
the thing is really possible, and cannot be denied to exist; we can in- 
ferentially deny only the impossible. In this case re^isouing in pos- 
sibility enables one to reject any unfounded disbelief, — that is, any 
unfounded belief in the non-existence of the object, — and prepares 
the mind for the proper consideration of evidence. 

Moreover, logical conditions, or exact antecedents, being composed 
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of necessary conditious, inquiry after the latter puts us better in the 
way of meeting with the former, or with reasons containing them ; 
and thus, searching within and over the field of necessary conditions, 
we are in the way of finding conclusive antecedents, if such are dis- 
coverable. 

Finally, therefore, suppose that certain conditions are found to be 
real, which, taken together, can belong to but one object, and that the 
object whose reality is in question. The inference of possibility is now 
replaced by the inference of fad ; our inquiry terminates in the asser- 
tion of positive reality. Thus, in several ways and degrees, reasoning 
in possibility subserves reasoning in necessity. 

The ordinary inference of the possible is concerned^ almost exclusively^ 
foitk real possibility and real conditions. The abstract possibility of a 
thing is generally known before the commencement of inquiry; and 
that hypothetical possibility which is limited by the given circum- 
stances serves only to direct our search after real conditions. Those 
who set out^ to rescue the Arctic explorers had no doubt that men 
could exist anywhere under certain conditions ; nor had they any 
difficulty in imagining that their long-absent countrymen might still 
live under those conditions, even in the most frozen and inhospitable 
latitudes. But their hopes and their search were based on the belief 
that some of those conditions were, or had been, actual, and that oth- 
ers might be found to exist. They knew that the expedition had been 
sent out in strong and well-equipped vessels, with abundant provision 
of clothing, food, and fuel, and with the means of obtaining such §up- 

Elies &s tiiose hyperborean resfions afforded. These facts were the 
asis of a real possibility. Still the questions were unsettled whether 
the ships had proved of sufficient strength, whether provisions had not 
been exhausted, and whether the adventurers had succeeded in pro- 
curing additional supplies. Let us suppose, now, that the rescuing 
party, in their progi-ess, should obtain, from natives or from deposited 
records, evidence as to one and another of these doubtful points. 
Plainly their hope would be confirmed, — the possibility of timely re- 
lief would become more real; it would be based on a greater number 
of real conditions. Finally, should they ascertain that the explorers 
had been lately seen, and that they had the necessary means of living 
for a certain time, they would press forward in the full confidence of 
finding them. 

Inference of ^' The explanations above given describe only the infer- 
tile posdible ence of that which we ordinarily mean by the possible. Com- 
not to be. monly the possible means the possible to be, just as the 
impossible commonly signifies the impossible to be. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we speak of the possible not to be, of that whose non-existence 
is or would be compatible with given circumstances; and our reason- 
ing concerning this possible has a law of its own. A thing is inferred 
as possible to be when its conditions, so far as considered, exist or are 
possible; but it is inferred as possible not to be when its conditions, 
so far as found existent or possible, do not constitute a logical condition. 
This is the law of the possibility not to be, real and hypothetical. 

We see, therefore, now reasoning in possibility (whether positive 
or negative possibility) is closely related to reasoning in necessity 
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(whether positive or negative). Both modes of inference are based 
on the radical pnnciple that all things exist as conditioned. Both arise 
from the consideration of thin^ as conditioned; both even have a 
reference to lofjiccd conditions. The necessary to be is inferred directly 
from the existence of such a condition. The impossible, or necessary 
not to be, is inferred from the non-existence of one or more of those 
necessary conditions out of which every logical condition is consti- 
tuted. The possible to be is inferred from the existence of necessary 
conditions wlien we can at the same time suppose the existence of a 
logical condition containing them. And the possible not to be is in- 
ferred from the existence of necessary conditions when we can suppose 
the non-existence of the logical condition of which they would be parts. 
These remarks sliow how the )X)ssible to be leads towards the neces- 
saiy, and how the possible not to be leads towards the impossible. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CONTINGENCY AND PROBABILITY. 

Intermerll- 1* '^^^ only definition of possibility which seems to 
ate TMwafbii- cover every case is that whicn makes it the existential 
ity defined, compjitibility of one thing with others. When the exist- 
ence of a thing, so far as relates to any of its necessary conditions, is 
compatible with given circumstances, we have the possible to be; and 
when its non-existence, notwithstanding the existence of some condi- 
tions, is compatible with given circumstances, we have the possible 
not to be. When all the necessary conditions of a thing exist, it is 
both perfectly iK>ssible to be and necessai*y to be; and wlien any of 
these conditions do not exist, it is both perfectly possible not to be 
and impossible to be. But when some of the conditions exist, and we 
have no reason to believe the others existent or to l)elieve them non- 
existent, we sav that the th'mq is possiMe either to be or not to be. This, 
too, is the possibility most frequently considered. 

When possibility has this double character it may be called inter- 
mediate, as lying l>etween those possibilities, positive and negative, 
which belong to facts, and which consist with necessity and iin|x)ssi- 
bility. This intermediate possibility is of the same nature with that 
already described as partial, excepting only that it has a doubleness, 
and looks in two directions. 

The above stat-ements. for the sake of simplicity, directly refer only 
to real possibility, in which conditions are not merely snpjxjsed, but as- 
serted to exist. Similar statements might be made in regard to hypo- 
thetical possibility; which, however, we need not specifically discuss. 

Intermediate ]X)ssibilitv is the primary basis or ground 

delneJf*"*^^ for judgments of prolmbility; and when it is thought of as 

snch, it is styled contingency. For it could not be probable 

that there will be frost in Clinton on the 4th of March, were it not 

possible both tliat thei*e should be and tliat there should not be frost 
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in Clinton on that day. Contingency, therefore, is an interme- 
diate possibility^ for it belongs to that wliich both may be and may 
not be. 

Yet contingency, as we commonly think of it, does not include all 
possibility of this kind, but only such as may be used as a basis for a 
judgment of probability. For a thing contingent, although not therein 
also probable, yet is possible in such a mode as to render the inquiry 
reasonable whether it be probable or not. Contingency, as having this 
suggestive force, might be called a strong possibility. 

Were a beautiful poem published anonymously, seai*ch would not be 
made among men in general for its author, but only among a certain 
class of men; and although, in an extreme and abstract sense, one 
might say that it is contingent to a man to write poeti*y, yet, for the 
purposes of inquiry, we would limit this contingency to persons jx>eti- 
cally gifted. In this way two forms of possibility may be distin- 
guished, both of which might indeed be termed contingency, but the 
latter of which specially deserves the name. 

The antece- ^^^^ origni of this distinction is to be found in the 
dentofpos- diverse character of the conditions on which the possibili- 
be*8trone or ^^^^ depend. We have seen that a thing is possible with 
weak. Tbe reference to any necessary condition of its existence when 
former is the that condition exists; therefore such a condition, as exist- 
ofcor^ln" ing» niay ^^ termed an antecedent of possibility. But of 
gency. such antecedents there are two kinds, — one weak, and the 

other strong. These arise, respectively, according as the antecedent of 
possibility does or does not approximate to an antecedent of necessity, 
or rather to that logical condition which every antecedent of neces- 
sity involves. 

We have seen that every logical condition is composed of necessary 
conditions. It is also clear that any condition which is complex is also 
composed of such conditions ; for any condition in all its parts is neces- 
sary to that which it conditions. Now a condition which, though falling 
short of a logical condition, so resembles some such condition already 
known to us as immediately to suggest it to our minds, may be called 
a strong condition, because, in the absence of any conclusive informa- 
tion, it suggests the thought, *» The whole logicaf condition may exist, 
and the consequent therefore may be a fact.*' But a condition 
which does not thus resemble a logical condition may be called weak; 
for it suggests no necessitating condition, and affords no basis or 
starting-point for search. 

If a criminal escaped from justice, it would not excite inquiry on the 
part of the proper officers to be told that there was a man in such or 
such a place. Although this would be a necessary condition of the 
location of any criminal, the possibility resting on it would not sug- 
gest any logical necessitant. But if they should learn that a person 
resembling the criminal somewhat had made his ap]>earance in a cer- 
tain city just after the time of the escape, they would say, ** Possibly 
he is the man." In this case there would be something more than 
abstract theoretical possibility; there would be a strong practical pos- 
sibility, a contingency, attaching itself to the man hoard from, 
that he may be the criminal in question. The mere existence of a 
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inau somewhere is the antecedent of possibility; that of the man re- 
sembling the criminal is the antecedent of contingency. The latter, 
by the addition of only a few particulars, may become a logical neces- 
sitant; and the thought of such particulars is immediately suggested 
to the mind. 

At the same time the antecedent of contingency does not of itself 
establish a probability, but only a strong or suggestive possibility, — 
a mere indeterminate chance. The question wlietiier the chances for 
the supposition be one in ten or one in ten thousand, or whether they 
can be found to have any definite ratio to the chances against the 
supposition, is to be resolved by further considerations. 

2. This indeterminate judgment of contingency, however, 
^H^^e^ut passes into a judgment of probability when the antecedent 
origtiiutes in of contingency does not merely suggest the idea of a con- 
two ways, sequent as possible to be or not to be, but is also followed 
by an expectation, of greater or less strength, that a thing really is or 
is not; and this result may arise in one or other of two ways. Some- 
times we immediately perceive the likelihood of a thing without using 
the conception of the chances, or individual possibilities, for and against 
the supposition ; while at other times we employ the ratio of the chances 
as the basis of our judgment. Probability, when ascertained by the 
latter of these methods, might be called reasoned ; and when determined 
by the former, unreasoned. Both probabilities, indeed, are asserted 
properly and in accordance with reason; but the unreasoned mode 
does not require that degree of mental strength and penetration which 
the estimation of chances does, and may be within the apprehension of 
the higher order of brutes. 

So long as the officers knew only that a man resembled the escaped 
criminal in some general way, — for example, in being six feet high 
and having black hair, — this would not be a gi'ound for expectation, 
but only for inquiry. Many men might answer that description. 
But if additional information came tliat the person heard from was 
like the criminal in having lost an eye or in being pock-marked, or 
in both particuhirs, they would say, ** He is probably tiie man.*' And 
their reason for so judging would not be that in a large majority of 
previous cases such an ac:gregate of marks had led to the right man, 
and that they could therefore consciously refer to a rule of probability, 
but idmply that they found it easy to suppose that the marks reported would 
be so supplemented by others as to furnish a lotjical condition^ or positioe 
proof of the correctness of their conjecture. Because we often expect 
things in this way when we perceive a strong resemblance between 
some given antecedent of contingency and a conceived-of antecedent 
of necessity, probability is frequently called likelihood. 

In unreasoned probability, from the consideration of one real or 
given antecedent of contingency, we may either assert only one conse- 
quent as probable, and its contradictory as improbable, or we may 
assert several alternatives of different degrees of probability. For 
example, a man looking at the clouds might say it is probable that 
there will be a shower within fifteen minutes, and improbable that 
there will not be one; or he might judge that either rain or snow or 
sleet will fall within that time, and assign different degrees of likeli- 

11 
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hood to each supposition. But in rea8oned probability^ in addition to 
the above, we consider the chances which support the contradictories 
or the alternatives. Therefore, to understand the reasoned mode of 
probable judgment, we must define clearly what we mean by chances. 
The chances '^^*® name ** chance ** is sometimes given to those causes, 
defined. taken collectively, which are of uncertain operation ; and 

ooSquento *^ ^® ^^^ ^^** ^^^^ °^ ®"^^ *^ event has happened by 
of equal chance. But the term has a different meaning when we 
probability discuss the doctrine of probability. In this connection a 
chance may be defined as any one out of the total number of indi- 
vidual events which can be supposed to follow the same antecedent of 
contingency, when, as a matter of fact, one, and only one, of these 
events must follow that antecedent when fully realized; for the antecr- 
dent of contingency may be variously completed into an antecedent of 
necessity, and may therefore, in supposition, have as many different 
consequents as there are ways of completion, — in which respect it 
differs from an antecedent of necessity, which can have only one 
consequent. 

Let one hundred marbles be put into a bag, — ten black, twenty red, 
and seventy white. What will oe the probability that if a ball be drawn 
out by a blindfolded l>oy, it will turn out a red one? Here the ante- 
cedent of contingency is the action of the boy in drawing out a marble, 
which we assume as certain to take place. There are now one hun- 
dred chances, or supposable individual events, each of which might 
follow upon the drawing; for this action may be completed by the 
seizure of any one of one hundred different marbles. But only one of 
these seizures can be actual; for only one marble is to be drawn 
out. 

Now, as we have no means of knowing which of the marbles the 
boy's hand may grasp, we cannot tell which of the hundred events 
will take place. Therefore tec distribufe our conjidence among them ally 
and say that they are all equally likely And as a red marble would ap- 
pear if any one of the twenty were seized, we say that twenty chances 
agree with and support the supposition that a red marble will be 
drawn out. The cnances for a red marble are twenty in one hundred, 
or in the ratio of one to five. In this case the antecedent of contin- 
gency — that is, the grasping of a marble — is conceived or supposed to 
take place, and to be completed into an antecedent of necessity in one 
hundred cases, — that is, by the seizure of each individual ball; but 
only one of these modes of completion can prove to "be real ; and its 
reality, when ascertained, excludes the possibility of all the rest. 

In the above case one might speak of only three chances, 
duality and — those, namely, in which, respectively, a black, a white, 
the equality and a red marble is supposed to appear; or he might call 
°f ^^® these general chances, and say that there are also one hun- 

dred individual chances. But this use of language might 
introduce confusion; therefore let us apply the term ** chance "only 
to individual possibilities. 

These are called individual in order to indicate our mode of conceiv- 
ing them in their relation to the general suppositions. Their indi- 
viduality of course is, like themselves, wholly ideal or imaginary. It 
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is that numerical diiferenoe which the mind attaches to any objects 
which can even be supposed to be real; for only individuals can exist, 
and can rationally be imagined to exist. 

It may be said, however, that the alternatives which the chances 
support are also supposed to exist, as the possible consequents of the 
antecedent, and that therefore they also must be individuals. This is 
true ; and for this reason we say that their generality U not that proper 
generality which belongs to the general notion^ but only that which may 
belong to any individual <M having some *'' general ^* character, — that 
M, as corresponding to some general notidn. When, with different de- 
grees of confidence, we expect a black or a white or a red marble, or 
that it will rain or snow or sleet within the next half-hour, we expect 
individual events; but each has a general character in respect to which 
it may a^ree with a number of more specific suppositious; and because 
of this circumstance, these last are individuals, or individualizations, 
in a peculiar and double sen.se. 

This peculiar individuality of the chances belong to them by reason 
of their essential nature as the units of measure in probability. The 
chances are conceivable only when a case presents a number of possible con- 
sequentSj one of which must be true, and no one of which is more likely to 
be true than any other. When we can conceive of such consequents, 
we individualize no further, but determine the probability ot each 
^neral alternative by comparing the number of cnances which favor 
It with the whole number of chances. From thitt it will be seen that 
the individuality of the chances, in any case, is very closely connected 
with their equality, and indeed is of no importance except as an 
exponent of this equality. 

3. We have now discussed the essential principles of prob- 
an<i*indac- *^^® judgment. But this doctrine may be elucidated should 
tive proba- we consider one or two additional points. First, let us 
galiJed*'*'*' clisti^g^is^i intuitive and inductive probability. Some- 
times the chances in a case may be ascertained without 
any reference to a previous experience, and simply from the inspec- 
tion of the individual case. Such a judgment occurs in games of 
chance. In the fifty-two cards in a pack, twelve are pictured, twenty- 
six are red, and twenty-six are black. Here we can say immediately 
that there are twenty-six chances out of the fifty-two that a card drawn 
out of the pack at random will be red; twelve out of fifty-two that a 
pictured card will be drawn; and one in fifty-two that the queen of 
hearts or of spades, or any other particular card, will be drawn. 
Such is intuitive probability. 

Inductive probaoility, on the other hand, is perceived when we are 
judging of the more or less irregular operation of natural causes. Let 
the question be whether it will freeze in Clinton on next New Year's, 
Jan. I, 1880. I^t it be assumed that we know, from long experience, 
that in this latitude certain causes operate in the long run to produce 
frost seventy-five times out of one hundred, or three times out of four, 
on the 1st of January. We now conceive of four antecedents of ne- 
cessity as the total number of the possible individual modifications of 
the antecedent of contingency, and of four possible corresponding 
chances, or individual consequents. According to three of these, it wifi 
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be frosty; according to one, it will be mild. The chances for frost are 
three out of four, or three to one. 

Inductive probability may be distinguished from intuitive, because 
the former always requires the formation of a rule and arises from the 
application of that rule; but intuitive probability may be perceived 
without any rule. Should Mr. Orr be iiTegularly absent from his 
house three days out of tert, the probability of finding him at home 
any particular day would be seven tenths This would be intuitive 
were it based on direct information that a certain business would 
necessarily take him away three days, and keep him at home seven , 
out of the coming ten ; but if it arose simply from familiar acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Orr's habits of life, it would be inductive. 

Again, let us note that there are two modes of estimating 

pbiioSTJiicai P^^^*^*^^^y» ^^^ ^^^ applications of the term "probable," — 
probability the popular and the philosophical. These conceptions may 
euished ^ explained in connection with the symbol of a straight 
hne of given length somewhat minutely divided into equal 
parts. Let one end of the line — say that at the left hand — represent 
the point of absolute disbelief in some statement, and let the other end 
stand for the point of absolute or certain belief in this statement. The 
first of these points, of course, will also be that of absolute belief 
in the contradictory of the statement, and the other that of absolute 
disbelief in this contradictory. Let us suppose the line to l>e di- 
vided into one hundred equal parts. Should we now perceive that 
there is just one chance in one hundred for the truth of the statement, 
and ninety-nine against it, the point indicating our degree of confi- 
dence would be one grade from the left-hand, or negative, end of the 
line; but if there were ninety-nine chances for the truth of the state- 
ment and only one against it, the point would be within one grade of 
the right-hand, or positive, end. The central point of the line would 
indicate that degree of belief or confidence entertained when the 
chances in favor of the statement are fifty out of one hundred, — that 
is, when the chances are fifty for, and fifty against, the statement. 
This is the point of absolute doubt or uncertainty. 

Now at this point, in accordance with two different modes of 
thought, we may say either that there is or that there is not proba- 
bility. Philosophically, there is a probability of fifty in a hundred, or 
of one in two, because, in the icide scientific sense, we say a thing m prob- 
able so far as it has any chances at all in its favor, and improbable so far 
as it has any chances at all against it. According to this, everything 
probable has some degree of improbability, and everything improbable 
nas some degree of probability. But according to ordinary language, 
an event which has only fifty chances in one hundred in its favor has 
no probability at all. Commonly, that only is said to be probable which has 
a majority of the chances in its favor, and that only is improbable which 
has a majority of the chances against it. According to this, the probable 
is never the improbable, nor the improbable the probable. 

In the wide, or philosophical, sense absolute doubt has just half the 
confidence of certainty; our expectation is equally divided between 
two consequents, one or other of which must certainly exist But ac- 
cording to the common use of terms, doubt is the starting-point from 
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which a belief, whether positive or negative, commences a progress to 
a certainty which is correspondingly positive or ne^tive. 

Philosophically, twenty-five chances in one hundred give one fourth 
the confidence of certainty; fifty chances, one half; and seventy-five, 
three fourths ; and these fractions symbolize these degrees of belief. 
But, in ordinary language, twenty-five chances in one hundred give 
half the confidence of negative certainty or of utter disbelief, and 
seventy-five chances half that of positive certainty; and the fractions 
one fourth and three fourths would symbolize a disbelief and a belief, 
each of which had half the confidence of certainty. Philosophically, 
the addition of one chance in the hundred would add one hundredth 
part of the confidence of certainty to the strength of our belief; ac- 
cording to the ordinary mode of thought, that addition would, as the 
case might be, either detract one fiftieth part of the confidence of cer- 
tainty from the strength of disbelief, or add one fiftieth part of that 
confidence to the strength of belief. Our common conception of proba- 
bility is more complex than that which we have termed philosophical; 
but it is necessitated by the practical question which continually pre- 
sents itself, whether or not some statement has the majority of the 
chances in its favor. 

4. When probable judgments are combined, interesting questions arise 
concerning what is called ^^ the calculation of chances." Such ques- 
tions belong to logic rather than to the general philosophy of mind. 

We shall now add only one other remark respecting the 
probaSuity* nature of probability. It is that probable belief so differs 
can reach from knowledge, or absolute certainty, that the latter can 
©arulinty. i^^ver be derived or developed from the former. For the 
ground of probability, though closely related to that of cer- 
titude, is distinguished by a radical peculiarity. Probability, like pos- 
sibility, may prepare for knowledge, and be displaced by it, but it 
never can become the absolute certainty of fact. No matter how ex- 
treme the likelihood of a thing may be, — no matter how small the 
proportion of the chances against it to the chances for it may be, — 
still, so long as a thing is probable, there is a possibility of the oppo- 
site. Were there a thousana millions of chances for an event and only 
one against it, yet that one would render its non-occurrence perfectly 
possible. 

We must, therefore, distinguish between that strong expectation 
which is sometimes called moral certainty, and the absolute confidence 
either of immediate cognition or of necessary inference. Any statement 
which conflicts with the perfect knowledge of reality must be uncondi- 
tionally rejected; but a statement, however improbable, if it be not thus 
opposed to truth, should receive consideration if it be made seriously 
by intelligent persons. It would be very unlikely that a traveller 
should find a gold watch in the midst of the deserts of Sahara, but if 
he really found one all the antecedent improbability would disappear 
before the certainty of fact. We firmly believe that the sun will rise 
to-morrow, — there is no probability that it will not; but there is no 
impossibility and no absurdity in the contrary supposition. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
ATTENTION AND ACQUISITION. 

1. Having considered the leading topics concerning thought 
and belief, — the primary powers of mind, — we turn to con- 
template those secondary powers whose operation modifies the 
workings of the primary. They may be enumerated as atten- 
tiorij acquisition, association^ synthesis, analysis, abstraction, 
and generalization. Such, at least, are the powers whose modi- 
fying influence calls for special study. 

We begin with attention, — that is, the power of 
ei?ew?l!«., attention ; for, apparently without exception, our fac- 
mentai^ce uitics receive names which 3*et more properly desig- 
nate the exercise of these faculties. 

Every human spirit has a ceitain amount of psychical energy, or 
force, which is constantly more or less exercised in the activities 
of the soul's life, and especially in the activity of thought. This 
energy can be distinguished from the faculties or powers into which 
it enters. As general muscular strength can be distinguished 
from that power of involuntary motion possessed by the heart and 
other organs, — from capabilities such as are shown in speaking, 
walking, running, handling, and so forth, — from that acquired 
ability exhibited by experts in various arts and accomplishments, 
— and from the power of performing, without thought, actions 
which through habit have become automatic, — so we distinguish 
psychical energ}' in general from the specific powers in which it 
is manifested. The reason of this is that the constitution of 
the soul gives a peculiarity of operation or function to every 
special power. We therefore distinguish from the faculty of 
thought that ps3'chical energy necessarily belonging to it. 

Yet this distinction does not of itself justify the conception of 
a faculty different from thought. It only brings into prominence 
the fact that a certain force is employed in all thinking. This 
energy varies in different persons, and in the same person at 
different times. The ideas of some men are fresh and vigorous, 
those of others slow and obscure ; while the same person some- 
times apprehends with ease, at other times with difficulty. All 
this does not indicate any specific faculty ; it is simply a result 
of constitutional conditions and of general laws under which 
intellectual life is experienced. 
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Attention There is, however, an exertion of enei^' in eonnec- 

»^wcla/"aiid ^^^^ ^^^^ thought which indicates what we maj* prop- 
determinate erly style a faculty ; for it is a determinate employment 
the power of ^^ power, and it accomplishes a special function. By 
tboiwht. what seems a simple, ultimate law of spiritual activ- 
powe/ofde- ity, the soul can address itself with peculiar enei^y 
tention. ^ ^ij^ observation of any object, or the consideration 
of any subject, which it may desire more full}' to comprehend. 
The power thus exercised is called attention, Hamilton defines 
attention as ^^the concentration of consciousness on a smaller 
number of objects than constitute its widest compass of simulta- 
neous knowledge." This description may be accepted with the 
addition that tlie effort of attention seems to increase, as well 
as to concentrate, the amount of mental force exercised at any 
one time. By '* consciousness," in the above extract, we are to 
understand the general power of thought ; and by '' knowledge," 
thought in general. For we can concentrate and stimulate the 
power of thought when there may be no real objects whatever. 

This special exertion of the power of thought in connection 
with some object or idea, or set of objects or ideas, is tlie essen- 
tial constituent of attention. A sentinel, keenly vigilant for 
every indication of danger, might be said to exercise attention 
in the most general wa}* possible, as his watchfulness would 
include all objects within the reach of his senses. The concen- 
tration of thought, though existing to some extent, would not 
be a prominent feature in such a case. But ordinarily the ele- 
ments or objects to which our attention is directed are of a 
limited number, so that the special exercise of energy in con- 
nection with them has the effect of abstracting the force of 
thought from other objects ; for ever\^ human spirit has only a 
limited amount of energy. 

The successive consideration of objects, however vigorous it 
may be, cannot properly be called attention ; it is simply ener- 
getic thought. In attention mental action is directed continu- 
ousl}' to the same object or objects. The earnest consideration 
of subjects, successively', includes successive acts of attention. 
This faculty involves, as a subsidiary and constituent part of 
itself, a certain power of mental detention by which the same 
act of observing or thinking is rejyeated or prolonged, 

i» Attention ^' '^^^ Hiost important point in the doctrine of 
a voluntary attention is that the operation of this faculty is to 
trniya^nln- * Considerable extent subject to the determinations 
teiiectaai of the will, that power of choice which is natural to 
^^ ^ the soul. According to Dr. Reid, *' Attention is a 
voluntarj' act ; it requires active exertion to begin and continue 
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it, and it maj* be continued as long as we will." Professor 
Stewart coincides in these statements ; Hamilton controverts 
them. He says that there are three degrees of attention : 
^'the first a mere vital and irresistible act; the second an act 
determined by desire, which, though involuntar}', may be resisted 
by our will ; the third an act determined by a deliberate voli- 
tion." To us a doctrine intermediate between the views of these 
eminent men seems reasonable. 

We agree with Hamilton that there is a vital and irresistible 
exercise of energ}' in connection with all thought and percep- 
tion, hut do not think that this should be called attention. On 
the other hand, choice, propcrh' so called, is not always neces- 
sary to the act of attention ; this is sometimes controlled b}* 
desires or motive habits which prevail against our formal voli- 
tions. How often people sa}- that they cannot help thinking of 
such and such objects ! How often we find ourselves earnestly 
considering some topic simply because we have become inter- 
ested in it, without any deliberate determination ! Such facts 
indicate that attention is exercised in accordance with that mo- 
tivity which ma}* be the prevailing one at the moment, whether 
it be mere unfomiulated desire, or whether it have the more 
complex character of wall, or purpose. 

In this cx)nnection we ma^- consider a question which has been 
sometimes raised, — namel}', whether attention, a power the exer- 
cise of which confessedl}* originates in the motive part of man's 
nature, is properl}' an intellectual faculty at all. If by the men- 
tal faculties we are to understand those onlv which are the imme- 
diate fountains of thought and belief, then neither attention nor 
any other of the secondary powers can be enumerated in this 
class ; but if that is an intellectual facult}' whose proper function 
is immediately to affect and modif\' the main work of the mind, 
then certainly all the secondary powers ma}* be thus named. 

This, however, must be allowed, that attention has two prin- 
cipal functions, and in this respect is unlike the other subsidiary 
ix)wers, which have each but one. In addition to the modifica- 
tion of thinking and to contributing in this wa}* to intellectual 
results, attention performs a practical part in connection with 
the consideration of motives, and is thus the principal iiiMm- 
fnent in the se^f-coiitrol and i<e{f -determination of spirit. What- 
ever government the will exercises over ps3'chical life in general 
is exerted through this power, just as its dominion over ph3'sical 
life depends upon muscular energy. Attention, therefore, has 
a twofold character : in one use it is an intellectual faculty ; in 
another it is part of the practical faculty, — the faculty of action, 
as distinguishetl from that of thought Attention is a mental 
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facnlt}' onl}' so far as it modifies the working and affects the 
results of the primar}* powers of mind.. But we should notice 
that it retains this character, more or less, even while helping to 
constitute the facult}* of action. 

The great imiJortance of attention, in the S3'8tera of 
Sifd'oftho <>"r mental faculties, is evident from its verj^ nature, 
faculty of at- It is a power whose use is at once most general and 
oMu cailS- most indispensable. All those facts, whether of the 
employment ^^^^"^1 ^^ ^^^ Spiritual World, which constitute the 
original basis of thought and knowledge, are definitely 
seized and ascertained only through attentive observation and 
reflection. Moreover, those faculties of recollection, i*eason, 
and imagination, which elaborate the materials possessed b}* the 
mind, demand the continual exercise of attention. Whenever 
this power intermits its action, mental progress ceases. Atten- 
tion is the action of tlie frame which holds in place the warp of 
that cloth which the subtile machinery of mind is weaving. When 
this frame performs its part irai>erfectl3', confusion immediately 
ensues. Attention also has an important relation to memory, 
though less dire(!tly than to the intentional operations of mind. 
Tlie |>ermancnt acquisition of thought depends greatly, if not 
entirely, on the vigor with which it may be first entertained, 
which vigor is controlled in' attention. Should we desire to 
impress some beautiful scene upon the mind, or to commit some 
valuable fact or truth to memory, we must regaixi it earnestly. 

Such being the case, it is plain that this power should be 
assiduously cultivated by those who would hope for any wortliy 
intellectual attainments. And in this we should be encouraged 
by the consideration that no faculty admits of growth and de- 
velopment more than attention. Every faithful scholar can 
testify of that wonderful increase in the abilit}' for mental appli- 
cation which results from a thorough course of study. The 
opinion of some that *' genius is nothing but a continued atten- 
tion" — *'a prolonged patience" — is an extreme one. But 
beyond question tliis faculty is an essential part of all true 
genius, and it is that element of mental greatness most within 
the reach of honest endeavor ; it is also that of which great 
men themselves have been most fully conscious. 

Sir Isaac Newton, when complimented on his marvellous 
achievements, replied that if he had made an}' discoveries, 
it was owing more to patient attention than to an}* other talent. 
Dickens ascribed his success to a very painstaking study of the 
characters and details of his stories. Sometimes, with eminent 
men. the abstraction of mind resulting from intense application 
to favorite subjects has rendered them well-nigh insensible to 
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passing events. Archimedes was not aware of the storming of 
Syracuse till he received his death-wound from soldiers wliom 
he forbade to disturb his circles. Cardan, the illustrious mathe- 
matician, when on a journey, foi-got his way and his object. 
The driver, asking whither he 'should proceed, received no 
answer, and at nightfall the carriage came to a stand directlj* 
under a gallows. On the day of his wedding Budseus forgot 
everything, and was wakened to the life of the external world 
by an embassy from the marriage part}*, who found him absorbed 
in the composition of his ''Commeutarii." 

The great power of attention to modify the inclinations and 
purposes of the soul, and ultimately the whole motive character, 
is a topic worth}' of consideration. The direction of thought to 
right rules and reasons for one's conduct in life, the contempla- 
tion of virtuous examples, the cherishing of honorable and dutiful 
plans and conceptions, and the rejection of ideas which solicit 
to evil, are the immediate causes of pure and elevated exi>eri- 
ence ; the admission of sinful thoughts, the indulgence of vile 
fancies and degrading memories, and the study of wicked 
schemes, are the sure means of spiritual ruin. ^' I would as 
soon," said Dr. Thomas E. Thomas, the eloquent president of 
Hanover College, — *' I would as soon think of putting a bottle 
of hell-fire into the hands of my children as a copy of the works 
of Lord Byron." But, rightly, the discussion of this topic 
belongs to moral philosopb}'. 

The power of ^' having discussed the facult}' of attention, it 
acquwtion sccms proper that we should next consider the faculty 
deiined. ^^ acquisition / for while the former of these is the 
condition of the present use of the materials of thought, the 
latter is the condition of our subsequent use of them. Thus 
the development of mental life is equally conditioned on the exer- 
cise of these two powers. 

Moreover, to a great extent, acquisition is dependent on 
attention ; for the greater the energy with which any object 
may be contemplated, the longer will the ability to think of 
it again remain among the possessions of the mind. 

But here a difference is to be noticed between material and 
mental acquirements. The former are substances of various 
kinds, such as gold, silver, lands, cattle, houses, goods, and so 
forth, — or if not such things, at least a share or a right in them ; 
the latter are accessions of ability, whereby we are enabled to 
repeat acts of thought, belief, or knowledge which we have once 
experienced. When we speak of the mind committing ideas to 
memory, or receiving and storing up useful knowledge, or exer- 
cising the power of acquisition, our language is figurative ; it 
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means simpl}* that the mind is qualifying itself for the fbtiire 
reproduction of its present intellectual activities. This power 
o|)erate8 more or less in connection with all thought, or mental 
action ; but being greatly dependent on attention, and thus sub- 
ject to the direction of the will, it is often erapbyed on purpose, 
and on this account ma}* be st^'led a facult}'. Speaking of the 
power of acquisition, we merely* express the idea of a mental 
energy ; speaking of the faculty of acquisition, we signify that 
the enei^' is or may be that of intentional doing. Ever}' 
studious and inquiring person continuall}' exercises this faculty, 
and therefore satisfies his desire to know, and informs himself 
for the right conduct of his affairs. 

We have included the power of detention in the facult}' of 
attention as a subordinate jet essential pait. In doing so, we 
followed a rule which naturalh* and ordinaril}' controls the for- 
mation of our conceptions, — namel}*, not to conceive and speak 
separately' of an entit}" invariably accompanying some other 
more prominent object when there is no need for a separate 
conception. In such cases the mind siropl}- enlai'ges its notion 
of the more prominent object, so as to include within it that of 
the accompaniment. When this rule can be observed without in- 
jury to philosophic progress, the neglect of it savors of undue 
refinement. 

Hence, also, within the faculty of acquisition we place a 
power without which this faculty would be useless, and whose 
function is to carry on the work which acquisition begins. The 
potency to which we refer operates in passive resistance rather 
than in any positive action, and may be named the conservative^ 
or retentive^ power of the intellect. 1 1 manifests itself in preser\'- 
ing, against detractive influences, the tendcnc}' of an acquired 
and latent idea to reproduce itself on proper occasion. 

This function of mind is easily distinguished from that 
whereby an idea or belief is first received among the posses- 
sions of the soul; 3'et this distinction does not justify the 
conception of two faculties. We prefer to think of acquisition 
and conservation as together constituting a compound secondary 
power by which our thinkings are rendered ready for future 
reproduction. This faculty might be named either acquisition 
or consei'vation, according to the element more prominent in 
one*s thought ; but, ordinaril}*, one name should suffice for both 
powers, as the functions of both natural!}' constitute a unit}'. 

No general agreement has been reached b}' philosophers in 
regard to the mode in which the acquisitive and conservative 
power produces its results ; but the fact of its action must be 
accepted as a radical truth. The putting away of ideas in a 
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storehouse ; the writing down of thoughts upon the tablet of 
memor}' ; the reception of flj'ing appearances, species, or images 
which collect in the thinking soul, — these and such expressions 
record and illustrate the fact, but do not explain it. 
Tiieoriesex- ^« The majority* of writers do not attempt any ac- 
p^^"*n8 *c- count of this matter. Those who do ma}' be divided 
reproduc*" into three classes : First, there are those whom two 
energief'^' famous philosophers of the seventeenth century, 
Gaewsmiiand Locke and Gasseudi, may represent. These hold 
^^^^ the doctrine of latent enei^ies ; they teach that ten- 
dencies are produced in the mind which remain inactive till 
proper encouragement for their action ma}' occur. Gasseudi 
compares the mind to a sheet of paper capable of receiving one 
series of folds after another, and of being smoothed out so that 
the folds become invisible, and on which, if any fold be I'enewed, 
the others connected with it also reappear. The chief thought 
suggested by this illustration is that every fold retains a ten- 
dency to renew itself, so that the pressure of a moving finger or 
point, on the line of any fold, may encourage this tendency, and 
cause the fold to reappear ; and a pressure near the place where 
two or more folds have crossed each other will act in a similar 
way as to several folds, though more successfully in regard to 
some than to others. This pressure may typify the influence of 
attentive thinking as operating upon the cognate but uncon- 
scious reproductive tendencies acquired in previous thinkings. 

According to another figure, past thoughts have been compared 
to sentences written with an ink which, when dry, loses its visi- 
bility, but which recovers this again whenever the writing may 
be subjected to a certain degree of heat. 

Locke, in expressing his views, speaks of the memory as the 
storehouse of our ideas. " But," he says, '* our ideas being 
nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which cease to be 
anything when there is no perception of them, this laying up 
of our ideas in the repository of the memory signifies no more 
but this, that the mind has a power in many cases to revive 
perceptions which it has once had, with this additional percep- 
tion annexed to them, — that it had them before. And in this 
sense it is that our ideas are said to be in our memories, when, 
indeed, they are actually nowhere, but only there is an ability 
in the mind when it will to revive them again, and, as it were, 
to paint them anew on itself, though some with more, others 
with less, difficulty, — some more lively, and others more ob- 
scurelv." 

The principal point in the view of Locke and Gassendi is 
that mental phenomena occur and then wholly disappear, while 
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yet they leave in the mind a tendency which very frequently, 
upon the occurrence of certain conditions, reproduces thein. 
This doctrine is reasonable, and conformable to facts. 

A second class of thinkers, who hold that the mind 
Switr!*^" never ceases from any definite mode of action which 
H^^iito ^^ ^*^ onQQ begun, explain the reproduction of thought 
by the theor}-, which Leibnitz originated, of uncon- 
scious psychical activity. The German metapliysician Schmid, 
followed by Hamilton and others, thus applies that theorj*. 
*'The problem," he says, " is not how a mental activit}- endures, 
but how it ever vanishes. . . . The solution is to be sought for 
in the theory of obscure or latent modifications. The disappear- 
ance of internal energies from the view of internal perception 
does not warrant the conclusion that the}' no longer exist. . . . 
Only the more vivid changes sufficient!}' affect our consciousness 
to become objects of its apprehension ; we consequently are 
conscious onl}' of the more prominent series of changes ; the 
others remain for the most part latent" Ever}' new cognition 
draws to itself a chief part of the general energy or force of the 
intellect. ^^This force in the same proportion is withdrawn 
from the other earlier cognitions ; and it is they, consequently, 
which must undergo the fate of obscuration ." These latent — or, 
to speak more properly, insensible — cognitions l)ecome sensible 
again upon a stimulus received from some kindred exercise of 
energy. This theor}' of acquisition, like that of unconscious 
mental activity on which it is founded, is unsupported by any 
basis of fact Theories which have their chief strength in their 
consistency with other theories, similarly situated in this respect, 
can claim our regard only as improbable hypotheses of more or 
less ingenuity. 

Finally, materialistic philosophers, such as Auguste 
hJ^thlJIlS'^ Corate and Herbert Spencer, as also those men of 
Comte. science who accept their leadership, regard the acqui- 
pencer. gji^on, retention, and reproduction of thought as being 
nothing more than closely related modes of nervous action. 
According to Comte, *' The positive theory of the intellectual 
and affective functions consists in the study, rational and ex- 
perimental, of the various phenomena of internal sensibility 
which are proper to the cerebral ganglia. ... It therefore is 
only a simple prolongation of animal physiolog}% properly so 
called." According to Spencer, all mental phenomena are feel- 
ings; and " the degree of the revivability of a feeling depends 
on the extent to which the nervous centre concerned was capable 
of undergoing much molecular change, and evolving much of 
the concomitant feeling when the original excitation was re- 
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ceived." la addition to this he says : " Other things equal, a 
given past feeling may be brought into consciousness vividly, 
faintly, or not at all, according as the nervous centre concerned 
is or is not well repaired and well supplied with blood at the 
moment the remembrance is suggested." Thus reproduction 
is all accounted for b\' the excitation of faint tendencies to 
molecular action collected in the nervous system. 

In perusing the writings of our modern materialists, one mar- 
vels at the boldness with which the secret workings of Nature 
are portra^^ed, as if these had been accurately' observed and 
analyzed. The ascertained facts of physiology are indeed in- 
geniously used, but along with this there is a liberal intermixture 
of conjecture. And \'et the insurmountable objection to mate- 
rialistic theories is not the scantiness of the facts on which they 
are based. The difficulty is one which no supply of facts can 
be expected to remove. It is the impossibilit}' of accepting any 
form of materialism, even though all the phj'siological conjec- 
tures with which it m&y be accompanied should be admitted. 
However in the present life certain changes and states of body 
may condition and affect the changes and states of spirit, we 
can never conceive the latter to be identical with the former. 

When we endeavor to think of thoughts, emotions, and other 
psj'chical experiences as simply forms of the action of molecular 
forces, the mind refuses to act, or rather it acts in the wa}' of 
absolute denial. We cannot even conceive of spiritual phe- 
nomena as wholly caused by such forces ; for they reveal powers 
whose operation, however modified by ph^'sical influences, is 
wholly sui generis. Noticing the effects of severe stud}', of 
weighty care, of strong emotion, and of various modes of men- 
tal occupation upon one's bodiW state, as also our direct use 
and control of muscular power, we perceive that the soul acts 
upon the body as trul}' as the bod}' acts upon the soul. Let 
nervous action be explained as it ma}^ we must hold to the 
distinct existence of spirit and its faculties. 

The depend- ^' ^^ ^^® same time it is plain that psychical life is ex- 
enceofacqul-perienced by us under physical conditions, and that an 
sltionand important though obscure department of science concerns 
5^m the ao? ^^^ operation of these conditions. In particular it is to 
tioii of the be observed that none of our mental powers exhibit more 
traonlinary dependence upon the state of the body than do those of 
Instances. acquisition, conservation, and reproduction. Eveiy one 
Somnam- knows how difficult the study of what is new, and the 
^ "* recollection of what is old, become when one is either weak 
or exhausted; these things are easy when, as Spencer says, the nerves 
are in good repair and well supplied with blood. The effect of ansBS- 
thetics, such as chloroform, of narcotics, such as morphine, and of 
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stimulants, such as alcohol, is very immediate upon the nervous sys- 
tem, and through that upon psychical action, which in this way 
may be increased or decreased, or made irregular and irrational, or 
suppressed entirely. 

Every medical practitioner is familiar with the power of bodily 
diseases and injuries to affect the intellect. Fevers produce temporary 
delirium; paralysis weakens the memory; apoplexy and even old age 
sometimes destroy it. A blow on the head produces insensibility; 
a disease of the brain, mental incompetency or, it may be, absolute 
lunacy or mania. Stich truths as these are not to be overlooked; they 
show how greatly — doubtless for wise ends — the present life of the 
human spirit has been subjected to corporeal conditions. 

Various extraordinary instances of the effect of disease upon the 
faculties of acquisition and reproduction have been noticed in philo- 
sophical writings. Coleridge, in his '' Biographia Literaria/' tells of 
a maid-servant in Germany, who took ill of nervous fever. During her 
delirium she recited passages from the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, acting as if she were inspired by some good or some evil spirit. 
Her sentences, being carefully taken down, were found to be extracts 
from classical and rabbinical writers. After much inquiry it was as- 
certained that she had once lived iii the service of an old and learned 
pastor who had been in the habit of repeating aloud passages from his 
favorite authoi-s as he walked in the hall of his house. Ttie sound of 
the words, without their meaning, had lodged in the girl's memory, and 
had been recalled through the excitement of the fever. 

Dr. Abercrombie tells of a boy who, when four years old, received 
an injury on the head. During the operation of trepanning he was 
apparently unconscious, and after the operation he remembered noth- 
ing of the attendant circumstances; but after the lapse of eight years, 
and in the delirium of sickness, he accurately recounted the particulars 
of the transaction, telling who were present, how they were dressed, 
and what parts they severally performed. 

In like manner the Rev. Timothy Flint records of himself that 
during a malarial fever he repeated long passages from Homer and 
Virgil, which he had never formally committed to memory, and of 
which, before and after the fever, he could not recite any considerable 
portion. Such cases justify a conjecture that the nervous excitement of 
certain diseases exerts a repressive or ocertcheiming influence upon those 
tendencies to reproductice thought which are stronger because more recent ^ 
but acts as a proper stimulus upon older and weaker tendencies. This 
same idea is suggei^d by a phenomenon frequently noticed, — namely, 
the recovery of a disused language, while one of later use is lost. Dr. 
Rush, in his *' Medical Inquiries," says that he attended an Italian, 
who died of yellow fever, who at first spoke English, after that French, 
and towards his end Italian only. He records, also, the statement of 
a Lutheran clergyman that old German immigrants, on their death- 
beds, often prayed in their native tongue, though some of them cer- 
tainly had not snoken it for many years. President Porter relates that 
a favorite pupil of his, the son of a missionary in Syria, but who had 
spent much of his life in the United States, spoke Arabic, an almost for- 
gotten language, during his last hours. His disease was yellow fever. 
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Another class of observations favor a conjecture that the brain or its 
molecules may 1)e made to mifsume a state so related to another state replaced 
by iV, and by which in turn it may itseffhe replaced^ that the reproductive 
tendencies connected with either state are wholly or in part disabled from 
operating during the continuance oj the other state. With reference to 
each other, these states might be styled allot ropic. The case of the 
liev. William Tennent, a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman of 
New Jersey, is one in point. After severe sickness he was for a time 
supposed to be dead. He recovered, and was tlien found to have lost all 
his previous acquisitions, even to the memoiy of the alphabet. Ou a 
sudden he experienced a violent pain in his head, and instantly regained 
his former intelligence and information. 

The case of a lady mentioned by President Porter differs from the 
foregoing in that her lost knowledge never returned. This lady fell 
into a severe illness by reason of protracted mental and bodily suffer- 
ings experienced during a storm at sea and a shipwreck ; after which, 
although she was apparently restored to perfect health, it was found 
that the greater part of her acquired knowledge was gone. An analo- 

fous case is mentioned in Tupper*s '• Inquiry into Gall's System of 
*hrenology: ** **A man was Drought into St Thomas's Hospital, 
who had received a considerable injury on the head, from which he 
ultimately recovered. When he became convalescent, he spoke a lan- 
guage which no one about him could comprehend. However, a Welsh 
milk woman came one day into the ward and immediatel}^ understood 
what he said. It appeared that the poor fellow was a Welshman, and 
had been away from his native country about thirty years. In the 
course of that period he had entirely forgotten his native tongue, and 
acquired the English language*, but when he recovered from his acci- 
dent, he forgot the language he had been recently speaking, and ac- 
quired the knowledge of that which he had originally acquired and lost. '* 
A more remarkable instance than any already mentioned is detailed 
in a report of Dr. Dewar, read before the Edinburgh Royal Society 
in February, 1822. It was that of a girl sixteen years of age, who 
during a period of more than three months was frequentlv the subject 
of a somnambulistic affection. During the continuance of each attack 
of this affection she performed and witnessed many things of which, 
upon returning to her more normal state, she retained no recollection. 
Dr. Dewar gives the point of chief interest in her case as follows: 
*' The circumstances which occurred during the paroxysm were completely 
forgotten when the paroxysm was over, but were perfectly remembered 
during subsequent paroxysms,*' The report sustaii^s this statement by 
a number of facts. One Sunday she was taken to church by her 
mistress while the paroxysm was on her. She shed tears during the 
sermon, particularly during the account given of the execution of three 
young men at PMm burgh, who had described in their dying declara- 
tions the dangerous steps with which their career took its commence- 
ment. When she returned home, she recovered in a quarter of an 
hour, was amazed at the questions put to her aV)out the sermon, and 
denied that she had been at church. But the next night, on being 
taken ill, she mentioned that she had been at church, repeated the 
words of the text, and, in the hearing of Dr. Dyce, her physician, gave 
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an accurate account of the tragical narrative of the three youn^r men." 
This girl complained of confusion and oppression in her head at the 
coming on of each paroxysm. 

Combe, in his "Phrenology," tells how a I)r. Abel informed him of 
an Irish porter who forgot, when sober, what he had done when drunk ; 
buc being drunk again, recollected the transactions of his former state 
of intoxication. '' On one occasion, being drunk, he lost a parcel of 
some value, of which in his sober moments he could give no account; 
but when next intoxicated, he recollected that he had left the parcel 
at a certain house, and, there being no address on it, it had remained 
there safely, and was got on his calling for it." Phenomena similar 
to the above take place in connection with that somnambulism pro- 
duced by what is called animal magnetism; the person magnetized 
thinks and acts with very little if any reference to the life and 
thoughts of his normal state. 

\\ e shall conclude our illustrations with an account presented by 
Dr. Mitchell to the Rev. Dr. Nott, and published in the *' Medical 
Repository'* of January, 1816, and which concerned a case still in 
progress at the date of that publication. Major Eliicott, then pro- 
fessor of mathematics at West Point, had a relative in western Penn- 
sylvania, named Miss R , who had anived at adult aee with a 

good bodily constitution and excellent health. She was a well-educated 
lady, and hud a capacious and well-stored memory. '* Unexpectedly, 
and without any forewarning, she fell into a profound sleep, which 
continued several hours beyond the ordinai-y term. On waking she 
was discovered to have lost every trait of acquired knowledge. Her 
memory was tnhtia rnaa ; all vestiges, both of words and things, were 
obliterated. It was found necessary for her to learn everything again. 
She acquired by new efforts the arts of spelling, reading, writing, and 
calculating, and gradually became acquainted with tiie persons and 
objects around, like a being for the first time broujiht into the world. 
In these exercises she made considerable proficiency ; but after a few 
months another fit of somnolency invaded her. On rousing from it, 
she found herself restored to the state she was in before the first 
paroxysm, but wa«« wholly ignorant of every event and occurrence 
that iTad befallen her afterwards. The former condition of her exist- 
ence she now calls the ' old state,* and the latter the * new state ; ' 
and she is as unconscious of her double character as two distinct per- 
sons are of their respective natures. During four years and upwards, 
she has undergone periodical transitions from one of the^e states to the 
other. The alterations are always consequent upon a long and sound 
sleep. In her old state she possesses all her original knowledge; in 
her new state only what she has acquired since. If people be 
introduced to her m the old state, or in the new state, to know 
them satisfactorily, she must learn them in both states. And so of 
all other mattera. In the old state she possesses fine powers of pen- 
manship, while in the new she writes a jx)or awkward nand, not nav- 
ing had time to become expert Roth the lady and her family are now 
capable of conducting the affair without embarrassment. By simply 
knowing whether she is in the old or in the new state, they regulate 
the intercourse and govern themselves accordingly." 

12 
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With respect to this whole subject of the dependence of mental 
upon bodily states, two points are noteworthy. 

Firstf there is abundant evidence that mental action during the 
present life is dependent upon, and influenced by, the condition of the 
brain. By various affections of tliis organ the action of thought is 
either stimulated or retarded, dr limited or deranged, or even alto- 
gether suspended. In what waj these results are produced is entiraly 
unknown; the reality of them is beyond question. 

Secondly, there is no proof that those peculiar modes of action which 
we style mental are, in any proper sense, the product of brain forces. 
On the contrary, they differ so utterly from physical or molecular activi- 
ties, that we necessarily ascribe them to an a^ent whose character and 
powers are suitable for their production,— that is, to an immaterial 
and spiritual agent, which agent is revealed to us in consciousness. 

And so far as we can see, the powers of mind, while greatly subject 
to corporeal conditions, have also to a yet greater extent an indeftendent 
operation of their own. Acting within the limits of their bodily con- 
ditions, they immediately and of themselves pi-oduce an endless variety 
of life and experience. At least such an opinion, though not neces- 
sary to the doctrine of the distinct existence of spint and its powers, 
seems more probable than that every individual thought has a cerebral 
state or change specifically corresponding to it, either as cause or as 
effect; for we cannot but suppose that the principal factor in mental 
life is mind. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PRIMARY LAWS OF ASSOCIATION. 

1. The operation of the secondarj' powers can be distin- 
guished from that of the primary' powers only by a somewhat 
subtile analysis. This was to be expected ; because the second- 
ary powers have no separate function, but only the office of modi- 
fying the workings of the primary. On the other hand, after that 
distinction has been made, one must guard against a tendency 
to think of any secondary power as if it had independent ex- 
istence and operation ; for such a tendency arises whenever we 
make the indissoluble parts or elements of some whole the 
objects of analytic thought and speech. The secondary pow- 
ei-s are simply modifications of the general faculty of intellect, 
by reason of which it has vaiious peculiarities of action. Yet 
these peculiarities and their causes are worth}' of separate 
consideration. 

A«KH-iation, Having discussed attention and acquisition, we 
detinSi^nd"' t"rn to reproduction. This power does not differ 
its* im*^^* essentially from the re-presentative potency, the two 
tance!^*^" being really the same thing as viewed in different 
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relations. A choice of terms being thus possible, we favor 
"reproduction" as generally, if not alwaj's, preferable to "re- 
presentation." Not onl}' is the latter term ambiguous, its phil- 
osophical diffenng from its ordinar}^ signification, but it is also, 
in its philosophical meaning, suggestive of the mistaken theory 
that the object of a thought is always in some sense literally 
presented again when the thought is reproduced. 

But even the term "reproduction" has not occupied so 
large a place in mental philosophy as the term " associa- 
tion ; " and this for a good reason. For when we consider 
the reproductive power with reference to the fundamental con- 
dition3 or laws which regulate its action, we do not call it 
reproduction, but association, or suggestion ; and most of the 
questions concerning this power pertain to it under this light. 
We have considered the fact that the mind has a reproductive 
potenc3% and have discussed certain theories connected with that 
fact. We shall now endeavor to determine those laws of asso- 
ciation, or suggestion, which govern reproductive thought. 

That such laws exist and operate, cannot be denied. How 
quickly the name of Christopher Columbus suggests the dis- 
covery of America, and that of Martin Luther the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, and that of Alexander the Great the 
conquest of Asia by the Greeks ! How many delightful memo- 
ries cluster around the home of one's childhood ! What solemn 
thoughts inhabit* the church of God ! How naturally patriotic 
reflections arise when the Declaration of Independence is read 
in our hearing ! And what searching questions present them- 
selves as we give heed to the commands of the Decalogue, or 
to our Saviour's "Sermon on the Mount"! Nothing can be 
more evident than that a thought, consciously' experienced, tends 
in some vr&y to suggest and recall other thoughts. 

Moreover, this function of the suggestive potency is equal 
in practical importance to that of the primary powers of in- 
tellect. If the reproductive tendency did not exist, or even 
were it not qualified b}' a tendency causing our thoughts to 
obser\^e some natural connection, the recoveries of reminis- 
cence, the constructions of imagination, and the investigations 
of reason would all be things impossible. But immediately 
after the first awakening of the infant mind in sense-perception, 
and the new cognition of things visible and invisible, the asso- 
ciative power begins to act, and thenceforward works inces- 
santly'. And when the mind, of itself, thus reproduces its ideas, 
and that in some sort of connection, only patience and care are 
requisite in order to the effective use of the powers of thought ; 
for, as Professor Stewart observes, " when we dwell long on the 
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same idea, we obtain all the others to which it is in any way 
related, and thus are furnished with materials on which our 
powers of judgment and reasoning may be emplo^'ed." 

To some authors " suggestion" seems a more befit- 
IFJj^^IS^" ting term than " association/' to express the action of 
tion" and the powcr uudcr consideration ; and not without cause. 
iioSf^^^ When wo say that one thought suggests another, we 
a faculty?' mean that the idea of one object excites, and intro- 
duces to the attention, the idea of another object; 
this is a more essentially' important result than that association, 
or union, which takes place when two or more thoughts are first 
experienced together. Suggestion is conditioned upon associa- 
tion ; both ma}' be considered operations of the same power, as 
they are elements of the same general function. But it is in 
suggestion that the office of the power is accomplished. 

We more naturally speak of the power than of the faculty of 
association, or suggestion, because this potency, considered in 
itself, is a factor which works without the guidance of the will. 
Frequentlj', indeed, it is controlled and employed so as to con- 
tribute to some specific and intentional intellectual undertaking ; 
but it is then regarded as a suboi*dinate element of some lai^er 
faculty, rather than as an independent power. Of itself it is 
not a complete instrument. 

Thehtotory ^* When the working of this power first engaged 
of opinions, the attention of modern philosophers, the succession 
men.'^^'iSJiid ^^ ^"'' thoughts could uot be seen to observe an}' law. 
Hume, Some of the schoolmen sa}' that the "resuscitation of 
ideas," the " excitation of the species," is '' the verj' 
greatest mystery of all philosophy." The younger Scaliger, 
the learned son of a most learned father, said, " My father 
declared that of the causes of three things in particular he was 
wholly ignorant, — of the interval of fevers, of the ebb and flow 
of the sea, and of reminiscence." In these words he expressed 
the ignorance, not only of himself and of his father, but also 
of the age in which they lived. Nor have these mysteries even 
3'et been wholly solved. 

For a long time after the revival of letters the ancient doctrine 
of ideas aiid of species continued to exercise great influence. 
Our conceptions were given a kind of existence independent 
alike of the mind and of the objects to which they correspond. 
Most errors which exhibit lasting vitality derive their strength 
from some natural and permanent but fallacious ground of 
belief, rather than from an}' historical origin or advocacy. The 
false theory which we have just stated, was favored, in modem 
no less than in ancient times, by the structure of language, in 
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which onr conceptions are given an apparent independence of 
existence and operation, and by our natural tendency to regard 
things separately conceived of as being also separate and sub- 
stantial entities. It was not till afler the time of Locke that 
ideas were clearl}' shown and seen to be but exercises of the 
intellectual power, and not at all things endowed in themselves 
with attraction or with anj' other potency. 

Such being the case, the causes of mental association and 
suggestion were first sought for in our ideas themselves as the 
representative appearances of objects, and were ascribed to them 
as having that character. Moreover, as the succession of ideas 
is the phenomenal expression of the opemtion of the suggestive 
power, and exhibits ceiiain uniformities in consequence of the 
orderly working of the power, it was to be expected that obser- 
vation sooner or later would detect these uniformities and 
enunciate them as laws. This task was undertaken by a famous 
Scottish philosopher. David Hume, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, by his clear and elegant writings, showed to 
what an extreme a logical scepticism might be carried by one 
who based his reasonings on the doctrines of a defective philoso- 
phy. Rejecting as untrustworthy the conceptions of substance 
and power and force, he made all phenomena to consist only 
in impressions and ideas. His writings incited man}' thought- 
ful minds to investigate the ultimate gix>unds of human belief. 
Hume, like his English contemi)orary, Hartley-, accounted for 
every mental process b}' the succession of ideas under the laws 
of association. These laws he reduced to three : the first refer- 
ring to contiguity in time or space ; the second to similarity ; 
and the third to the relation of cause and effect^ which, however, 
Hume explains to be simply uniformit}" of succession. 

That such laws are constantly exemplified, no one can deny. 
Things which have been thought of as closel}* related in time or 
in space, or as united by the bond of cause and effect, or 
which are similar, often suggest one another. How naturally, 
when some great man, such as Caesar, is mentioned, we recall 
the principal actors and events of his time; or when some noted 
place is named, such as the Roman Forum, we think of the mag- 
nificent monuments with which it was adorned, and of the 
imi)ortant transactions which transpired within it ! Or, contem- 
plating CflBsar and the Forum, we are led to consider the causes 
which destroyed Roman libert}', and which put an end to Roman 
eloquence. The thought of Ceesar, again, through the principle 
of similarity, suggests other instances of successful usurpation ; 
as the Forum brings to mind other spheres for the exercise of 
popular ability. Hume claimed to be the first who enunciated 
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these laws of association, and probably was the first by whom 
they had been discussed at length. Aristotle, however, in his 
treatise concerning Reminiscence, teaches that '^ we search for 
a next thought by thinking from the present or some other 
(time), and from the similar, or the contrary', or the proximate/' 

— " voiJaavTCs oltto tov vvv yj aXXov rtvo^, koI a<f> ofioiov, rj cvavrtou, rj 

Tov crvveyyvi.'* Thus he gives the relations of nearness in time^ 
of similarity^ of contrariety^ and of vicinity^ as the fundamental 
conditions, at least of intentional recollection. 
Acompari- «^' Comparing Hume with Aristotle, we find that 
w^jn of views, the modem philosopher mentions the relation of cause 
ofl^use aud and effect, which is not named by the ancient one ; 
contrariety' ^hile Aristotle Specifies contrariet}', which is not in 
specially Hume's enumeration. In each case a reason can be 
diacuBsed. giyg^ f^^ the omlsslon. On the behalf of Aristotle 
it may be denied that the relation of cause and effect could, of 
itself, form a suggestional law, if the objects connected hy it had 
not been previously considered as existing together or in imme- 
diate succession. No causal object could suggest any resultant 
object which had not previously been seen as closely related to 
it in time and space ; and so, conversely, as to the resultant 
object. 

This denial, however, admits of the reply that although a 
cause and its effect must always be first seen under the contigui- 
ties of time and space, yet the particulars of these contiguities, 
and even the contiguities themselves, maj' be entirely lost sight 
of or neglected, while j-et the association of thought remains. 
When we hear a voice we expect to find a person, and this with- 
out the slightest reference to any time or place where the con- 
nection between speech and speaker ma}' have been perceived 
by us. This reply would be satisfactory to us, though we are 
not sure that Hume could consistently use it. 

Again, on Hume's behalf, a strong reason may be given for 
the omission of contrariety from the list of suggestive relations. 
It is that no objects are contrasted with one another save those 
which have a common nature, or general resemblance, on which 
nature, as a background, their differences become prominently 
noticeable. An elephant is contrasted with a mouse, not with a 
pebble, because the two objects first mentioned are both quad- 
rupeds. A giant is contrasted, not with a shrub, but with a 
dwarf or a child, because the latter also are human beings. 
White is contrasted with red, and hot with cold, because the 
things thus contrasted have an underlying sameness ; we do not 
oppose white to hot, or cold to red. Caesar, passing through an 
Alpine village, remarked that he would rather be the first man 
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there than the second in Rome ; such a thought would not have 
occurred to him had not both the pettj' village and the world's 
great capital been alike the dwelling-places of men. The an- 
tithesis of objects is founded on their likeness no less than on 
their dissimilaritj'. 

Such being the case, it must be allowed that without simi- 
larity' contraries could not suggest one another, and indeed that 
contraries suggest one another b3' reason of their radical likeness 
rather than of their opposite qualities. This is evident, because 
things which are so different from each other as to have no 
noticeable sameness do not suggest each other at all. 

Yet while likeness, not difference, is the bond of association in 
cases of contrast, it is also clear that contrariet}'^ strengthens this 
bond and intensifies the suggestive tendency. We more readily 
think of an opposite than of an object which without contrast ma}' 
partake of a generic resemblance. This seems to result from 
the desires of the mind ; for if we are seeking rational knowl- 
edge, contrast contributes to the clearness of our analysis, and 
is naturally soXight on this account ; while if we have practical 
ends in view, we naturally' aim to know what may disappoint as 
well as what may gratify our wishes. Contrariety, therefore, ma}^ 
be considered a ground of suggestion, yet only in a secondary 
way, and because of certain motivitics which operate in connec- 
tion with the law of resemblance, and qualify- its workings. 

Considering the law of contrariety as a peculiar and important 
mode of the law of similarit}*, and on this account omitting it from 
a generic enumeration, there remain the laws of contiguit}-, of 
immediate consecution, of cause and effect, and of resemblance. 
Contemplating these again carefully, two thoughts arise. 
The laws of ^'^^^^ ^^ ^s apparent that an}' one of the three laws 
uimnUaneity first mentioned operates only when objects have been 
fty! ^BoS'^' already, at some previous time, perceived or imagined 
explained by to co-cxist in the relation to which the law refers, — 
dinte^tion" that is, whcu the thoughts of the objects must have 
Hamilton, been previously' associated in the mind. 

But this is not the case with respect to the law of 
similarity ; for how frequently, in meeting people whom we have 
never seen before, we are reminded of those whom we have seen, 
— faces suggesting faces with which the}' have never previously' 
been consociated in thought ! But no place, no date, no event, 
however noted, can, while viewed simply in itself, suggest an}' 
object not heretofore connected with it in our knowledge or 
conception. Thus the law of resemblance, including that also 
of contrariety, is separated by a radical distinction from the 
other suggestional relations. 
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Secondly, since the laws of contiguity, of consecution, and of 
cause and effect operate onl}' after the previous co-existence of 
conceptions in thought, we are led to conjecture that this co- 
existence ma}' be, or may indicate, the essential source of the 
efficacy of all these laws. This conjecture is confirmed by the 
fact that cases occur which cannot easily be explained hy any 
of the laws under consideration, yet which, nevertheless, fall 
under the general law of simidtaneity of co'nception. The 
hearing or the remembrance of a name instantly suggests the 
idea of the object to which it belongs, although the object and 
its name may have no other relation in thought than that of the 
sign and the thing signified. Caesar and Cicero may suggest 
one another because they were contemporaries, fellow-citizens 
of Rome, and actors in the same historical events ; but the 
names of Csesar and Cicero, respective!}*, suggest the thought 
of their owners without reference to the relations of time or 
place or efficiency. 

Another illustration of this point is found in the tendency of 
any part of any object to suggest the other parts. One precept 
of the art of war or of government may suggest another, sim- 
ply because both are members of the same whole ; indeed, as 
Professor Stewart sa^'s, " tJiere is no possible relation among 
the objects of our knowledge which may not serve to connect 
them together in the m^ind" In order to such an association, 
it is needful only that the objects, as related to each other in 
some wa}', should appear together before the mind's attention. 
This generic law Hamilton styles the law of simtdtaneity ; 
that founded on the resemblance of objects he calls the law of 
affinity. Thus all the laws of suggestion are reduced to two. 

The further question now arises, whether these two laws may 
not be reduced to one, inasmuch as their operation is the same. 
Is there not some principle more fundamental than either l^ing 
at the basis of both ? Hamilton, answering this question in the 
affirmative, announces the law of redintegration ; and Porter, 
yet more clearly than Hamilton, explains the principle of this 
law. We have seen that ideas, as such, do not atti'act each 
other, and that their association must result from some power 
or tendency resident in the substance of the mind. Now a ten- 
dency in the mind to redintegrate, or render again complete, any 
complex state formerl}- experienced and now renewed in part, 
accounts satisfactorily for all the phenomena of suggestion. 

Of course, in one sense, no mental state or action can be the 
same as one previously experienced ; a past activity is gone, 
and cannot literally be recalled. Yet we style things the same 
when they are precisely' similar ; and this especiall}' applies to 
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our fiaccessive conceptions of the same object. In this way we 
speak of several persons having the same idea at the same time, 
and of one person having the sarnie idea at successive times ; 
nor can the thought be readily expressed in any other wa}-. 
The redintegration, therefore, or complete repetition, of a men- 
tal state is, strictly speaking, the completion of a state exactly 
similar to one previously' entertained. 

A tendency to such redintegration explains alike the law of 
siranltaneit}' and that of affinity. With respect to the former, we 
know that the mind, while perceiving or considering objects, 
can entertain several conceptions at the same time. This is 
true even when the objects may be presented, not at once, 
but in succession. In driving rapidl}" through the country, 
we remember what we have just seen, even while noticing new 
objects ; and in listening to an interesting speech, the leading 
thoughts of it are borne in mind as tlie orator progresses. Thus 
the mind, by a power of collection, adds to the natural multipli- 
city of present objects. Such being the case, we may hold that 
a number of conceptions are being constantly conjoined in the 
same exercise of energy. If any one of these be renewed, the 
redintegrating tendenc}', under the action of favorable conditions, 
will recall the rest, or at least some of them. 

This same tendenc}* explains the law of affinity, though not 
so obviously as the law of simultaneity. When things have any 
community of nature, or are alike in any respect, our concep* 
tions of them necessarily possess a certain common part or ele- 
ment. Hence, in thinking of any object, we partially reform 
the conception of an}- other similar object which we have previ- 
ously seen. The redintegrating power lays hold on the part of 
the conception thus renewed, and by means of it recalls the 
whole idea. The portrait of Sir Philip Sidney brings to one's 
mind that of Queen Elizabeth, for no other reason than that Sir 
Philip wore ruffles. His ruffles suggest those of the queen; 
these again, through the law of simultaneity, suggest her coun- 
tenance and entire appearance. We accept redintegration as 
the radical regulative principle of reproductive thought. 

At the same time difficulty may often be expected in the 
application of this principle to the explanation of particular in- 
stances. Frequentl}' intermediate thoughts are unnoticed or 
unexpressed. In such cases the missing links of the associa- 
tion can be supplied onl}' from conjecture. Hobbes, the great 
philosophical supporter of absolute monarch}', gives an illustra- 
tion of the natural succession of our ideas, not more remarkable 
than may be constant!}' met with in the experience of daily life, 
yet remarkable for this, that the inaccurate explanation of it by 
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that distinguished man has been quoted with approval in all the 
leading works of mental philosoph}* since his time. Some 
one, he says, in a conversation regarding that civil war which 
ended in the decapitation of Charles the First, asked abruptl3% 
" What was the value of a Roman denarius ? " Hobbes's explana- 
tion is that of a true absolutist. He supposes that the circum- 
stances of treacher}' and wrong attending the death of the king 
suggested those attending the death of our Saviour; that these 
again suggested the thirt}* pieces of silver for which our Lord 
was betrayed ; and that then the thought of Roman money in 
general suggested the denarius. Is it not more likely that the 
interrogation had reference to that incident in our Saviour's life 
when he said, *' Show me a penny " (that is, a denarius), and 
when he enjoined obedience to lawful rulers ? If this be so, the 
state of the man's mind ma^* have been that of inquiry as to 
the righteousness of the king's condemnation, and not the deep 
disapproval which Hobbes supposes. But whichever explana- 
tion be adopte<i, either will illustrate and confiim the law already' 
given, the radical law of suggestion, — namely, that the mind 
tends to redintegrate any complex state which it ma}* have 
already experienced, and which it may have partially renewed. 

4. This radical law of association brings to view the intimate 
connection subsisting between the powers of attention, acquisi- 
tiou, and suggestion. These powers are so united in operation 
that no modes of sequence are possible in the suggestion of 
ideas which have not been preceded b}' corresix)nding modes of 
oo-existence while the ideas have been contemplated and ac- 
quired. The principle of redintegration is simply the speciOc 
statement that the tendenc}' resulting from the exercise of en- 
ergy in acquisition and attention is a tendency not simpi}' to 
the renewal of an activitv at some future time, but to the renewal 
of a complex activity in its several parts. 

It is, however, to be noted that the entire redintegration of a 
past mental state seldom^ perhaps never ^ takes place. Some 
of the more prominent conceptions belonging to such a state 
ma}' be revived, and may, before the}' depart, be the means of 
recalling others. The greater portion of our thoughts pass from 
us into utter oblivion ; often even circumstances or particulars 
which have been of special interest are not brought to mind in 
connection with the thought of an object or event. Conflicting 
suggestive tendencies are continually striving, with varying 
success, for the control and use of our mental energ}' ; in addi- 
tion to which the current of reproductive thought is constantl}' 
checked, interrupted, or turned into some new channel, b}- the 
stronger activity of immediate cognition. Thus the actual 
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operation of the redintegrative tendency is simply to reproduce 
fh)ai past thought selections which find in our present thinkings 
the opportunity to renew old companionships. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SECONDARY LAWS OF ASSOCIATION. 

^^ 1. The character ofthe trains of thought supplied by 
aasociaUonai the suggestivc powcr differs grcatl}' in different per- 
Vin^9&C' sons, and in the same person at different times. Let 
ondaryiawB us cousidcr the causes of this difference. These 
•Sre^prin -"' may be indicated by saying that redintegration, the 
cipai second- primary law of association, is constantly modified by 
*^ *^* secondary laws, which ma}' be called the laws of aaso- 
ciational preference. We shall state and discuss the more 
important of these. 

First, then, we say that the tendency to redintegration is 
greater or less according to the amount of intellectual energy 
with which any conjunction of ideas may have been previously 
entertained. This law, like the one which it qualifies, operates 
from our prior thinkings, and may be directly inferred, as a 
corollary, from the law of redintegration ; for if the original 
energy of a mental state provides a tendency to its complete 
restoration, on the occasion of any allied thinking, it is easy to 
see that this tendency will be greater or less in proportion to the 
amount of energy originally exercised. 

That some such principle operates, is evident from certain 
classes of phenomena which have been carefully noted by philos- 
ophers. For example, objects are more likely to be recalled 
which have occupied the mind for a considerable length of time. 
The traveller who beholds the wonderful cataract of Niagara, and 
who fears that he may never see it again, gazes long on the 
majestic spectacle, that he may keep a picture of it in his mind. 
Again, it is a trite remark that attention adds to the retcntive- 
ness of memory, and in most persons is necessar}' to an}' con- 
siderable acquisition. In vain we read the noblest authors and 
hear the ablest speakers if we hear and read without attention. 
Interest in any object or event fixes it in our remembrance, be- 
cause in this way our reganls have been centred upon it. So, 
also, repetition of a thought commits it to the memory. Few have 
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that marvellous faculty which receives and retains without an 
effort long discourses, and even long lists of unconnected names 
and dates. Most of us use the aid of repetition, as school-bo^^s 
do when they learn rules and verses. These and similar state- 
ments set forth cases in which a considerable amount of energy 
is exercised, either at once or in successive efforts, upon some 
given combination of thoughts. 

Moreover, it is evident that only the more prominent thoughts 
in a combination recall one another, the reason being that the 
energy of attention has been given to them and their mutual 
relations. The remaining thoughts, having been neglected, 
are forgotten. It is to be noticed, also, that circumstances 
which detract from the energy of attention lessen our ability 
to recall. Nervous excitement or mental agitation weakens 
both our first perception of objects and our subsequent recollec- 
tion of them ; and things which have been seen only among 
other interesting sights are not readily remembered, the energy 
of attention having been divided and diminished. 

Another law, subordinate to the radical principle of redin- 
tegration, may be thus announced : 27ie suggestive power acts 
more or less readily according to the degree of the coincidence of 
the reproducible thought with one^s permanent intellectual ten- 
dencies, tohet/ier natural or acquired. No fact is more patent 
than that men from their vcr}' birth differ in their mental endow* 
ments and inclinations. This difference, too, increases during 
their subsequent lives. Not only some men are born poets, but 
others just as truly are bom aiiiisans, men of business, orators, 
philosophers, statesmen. These differences pertain, not merely 
to the tastes and motive dispositions of men, but to the very 
cast of their intellectual faculties. One essential qualification 
for successful business is the ability to remember ever}' neces- 
sary item just when it ought to be remembered. How unfitted 
for such a task is the poet, whose mind rejects the real and 
practical, and continualh' pursues the creations of his fautasy ! 
The philosopher, who seeks to know causes, effects, laws, prin- 
ciples, and systems, in the general, thinks of instances only as 
related to principles, and allows the special facte and practical 
details, with which the statesman deals, to slip his mind. Oc- 
casionall}' some intellect combines such contrasted characteristics 
as are generally separated ; then we see the man of varied and 
versatile talent. Ordinarily every mind has a peculiar bent of 
its own. These remarks may be abundantl^'illustrated from the 
more successful works of dramatic authors ; for a certain uni- 
formity of character may be seen to pervade the thoughts, no 
less than the deeds, of the several persons in the play. When 
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a permanent general tendency, whether constitutional or ac- 
quired, unites its power with that of a specific reproductive 
tendency, a special readiness is manifested for some particular 
line of thought. Such is the operation of this law. 

A third subordinate law of suggestion is that lapse of time 
tends to weaken the association of our ideas. We ma}* ques- 
tion whether any power diminishes and is lost through the mere 
circumstance of its being unexercised. An ounce of gunpowder, 
perfectly dr}% hermetically sealed, and enclosed in an iroper\'iou8 
case, would probably display precisely the same amount of ex- 
plosive and expansive force at the end of one thousand years as 
on the day of its being put awaj*. But in the great majority of 
instances, an unexercised power grows weak, probablj* through 
the abstraction of its energy in the exercise of other related 
powers which operate in other ways. Thus the qualit}* of wood 
as fuel becomes totall}* lost through that gradual process of de- 
cay which reduces it to vegetable mould. 

Something like this may occur in the mind. There is no 
doubt that names, faces, facts, and particulars casually noticed 
are remembered but for a short time. After a week or a 
month or a j-ear they are lost and forgotten. For a season 
they recur occasional!}', and are easily recalled ; but one by 
one they disappear and become to us as if they had never been. 
This ma}' be accounted for, in part at least, by a kind of absorp- 
tion of energ}' from the reproductive tendencies through the use 
of it in the action of allied potencies, and by the comparatively 
low place, in the rank of recollectible ideas, to which tendencies 
thus weakened are reduced. They maj' not become wholl}' ex- 
tinguished, — a faint capability of revival maj' remain ; but 
they are excluded fVom consciousness through the activit}- of 
more powerful competitors. Whether an}- acquisition of the mind 
can be so utterly lost as not to be reproducible in another state 
of being, and under specially favorable and stimulating condi- 
tions, is a question upon which we shall not now enter. 
A notHbie ^^® must, howcvcr, notice an exception to the law 
exception to that reproductive tendencies grow weak through lapse 
pTaiiwT by of time. Aged persons generally remember the events 
o'^rarion^of ^"^ sccncs of their early days more vividly than those 
oSbers.^"*^ of their subsequent life, or those even of their latest 
experience. The explanation of this phenomenon depends on 
the principle that one law of suggestion may be counteracted 
by another. We have already seen how earnestness of attention, 
frequency of repetition, and depth of interest, by increasing the 
amount of intellectual energy originally exercised, create a strong 
reproductive tendency. 
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The operation of these causes in earl}' life is beautifully de- 
lineated b}' Pi'esident Porter. He says : " The objects and 
events of childhood were contemplated b}' the mind at first with 
an almost exclusive and absorbing attention. The few persons 
that stand out in so bold relief from the background of life 
when life is reviewed, filled its entire foreground when life was all 
in the future ; for they were the onlj' persons with whom the 
child was brought in contact The memorable occurrences of 
childhood were the absorbing subjects of thought for days before 
the}' occurred. They were often reviewed with fond reflection 
after they were past. The learning to count ten or one hundred, 
the wearing of a certain dress, the beginning of school life, the 
long-anticipated, the often reviewed and recited visit to some 
relative, the first considerable journey, the first party, the first 
composition, were most important occurrences in their time, and 
spread themselves over a large portion of the horizon of the 
infant life." Such is a true picture of the activit}* of the intellect 
in the freshness of Its youth. The causes productive of this ac- 
tivity are wanting in later life, and particularly in old age. Even 
in business men often give just so much consideration to trans- 
actions as may be necessary, and then immediately dismiss them, 
that other afiairs may likewise receive attention. It is not to 
be wondered at that earlier impressions maintain a pre-eminence 
amid others which, though recent, are inherently so weak. 

Besides, here, as in most cases of ascendenc3% the more potent 
energies renew and prolong their reign. While past events 
themselves ma}- be long separated from us, those thoughts by 
which we recall them may have been entertained frequently 
throughout life ; so that the strength of a present recollection 
may be in part derived from an experience not very distant. 
This cause of prolonged memorj' operates not only in regard to 
the events of childhood and youth, but also in regard to any 
events which may deeply interest us and which we may after- 
wards recall. The aged soldier who has participated in hard- 
fought battles easil}' recounts the incidents which he has described 
so often. He 

" Shoulders his crutch, and shows how fields were won/' 

* 

The retired lawyer gives the details of some great contest in 
which, 3'ears ago, he conquered a proud place in his profession. 
The statesman sets forth accurately that political situation in 
which he first rose to eminence, or in which, in some signal way, 
he was enabled to serve his country. 

We have now mentioned tliree general laws modifying the 
exercise of the associative power. They operate, respectively, 
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from previous energy of thought, from permanent intellectual 
hahitSy and from the gradual abstraction of energy through the 
operation of tendencies allied to those thus weakened. 

Other modifj'ing laws beside these might be named. For 
example, it is evident that suggestion, in common with our 
other mental powers, exhibits various degrees of vigor or of 
debility, as a result of health or sickness, rest or fatigue, and 
other physical conditions, which affect the life of the human 
spirit. There may, in fact, be as many subordinate laws as 
there are general causes to modify the operation of the fun- 
damental law. But the principal laws are those which we 
have discussed. 

law of ^' ^^^^ ^® remember that the associative prin- 
habit 111 Its ciple rcsults from a prior exercise of energy, and is a 
the*»'uifg«- tendency to the reiietition of a prior act, it is evident 
tion of that the law of redintegration is intimatel}- related 
The opinionn to the law of habit. Some difference has existed in 
Stewart *'^^ r<*garcl to the precise nature of this relation. Reid re- 
marks : " I believe that the original principles of the 
mind, of which we can give no account but that such is our con- 
stitution, are more in number than is commonly thought. But 
we ought not to multiply them without necessity-. That trains 
of thinking which, by frequent repetition, have become familiar 
should spontaneously offer themselves to our fancy seems to 
require no other original quality but the power of habit." 

On the other hand, Stewart, having quoted these words, says : 
'* With this observation I cannot agree, because I think it more 
philosophical to resolve the power of habit into the association 
of ideas than to resolve the association of ideas into habit." 
This opinion of Stewart is untenable. Even allowing, what 
appears likely, that ever}' habit contains an intellectual element, 
and that this originates from the repetition of conceptions 
through the action of the suggestive power, it is clear that all 
habits, save those which regulate thought only, include addi- 
tional elements which cannot be accounted for by the association 
of ideas. Take habits of anger or of calmness, or those of de- 
cision or of irresolution, of perseverance or of endurance. While 
these involve certain recurring modes of thought, do the}- not 
consist 3'et more in certain activities of spirit which, through 
exercise, have grown into strong motivities? 

As to Reid's statement, we allow that the spontaneous return 
of *' trains of thought which, by frequent repetition, have be- 
come familiar," may be regarded as the manifestation of a habit 
formed b}' the intellect. Yet we would rather say that habit 
and the suggestion of ideas originate in the same general prin- 
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ciple of psychical life than that this suggestion is simply one 
mode of habit. The common principle at the basis of both is 
that every spiritual exercise leaves in the soul a tendency to its 
repetition. This tendency is produced, as we esj)eciall3' perceive 
in many associations of thought, even when the exercise may 
have been onlj- once experienced. J3ut we do not call svch a 
tendency a habit, unless it both resuU from many similar ex- 
periences^ and is causative of frequent repetitions. Suggestion 
cannot be resolved into habit, nor habit into suggestion ; but 
they are closelj^ related through a common origin. 
Th« term "^^ "'^ dwell for a moment on the term " habit," 
"URbit" which, because of its various meanings, may be the 
^^^^ ground of some confusion. This word is the exact 

Latin equivalent of the Greek €^i<?, which signifies *' a holding," or 
" a holding of one's self," — that is, the condition of anything as 
to its internal state^ or constitution. In this sense we j-et speak 
of nervous, phlegmatic, healthful, and diseased habits of the 
body. Ordinarilj', however, the term signifies a tendency ac- 
quired by repetition^ and causative of the frequent performance 
of some action. We speak of habits of stud}', of industry', of 
thought, of virtue. This is the meaning in which we have used 
the word while inquiring whether exexy suggestive potenc}' is a 
habit. Finally, we api)ly the term, not to the tendency, but to 
the action, or mod^ of action^ resulting from it^ considered as 
thus resultant. We say it was his habit to stud}' earnestl}', to 
take snuff, to speak loudly. To expi-ess this meaning the word 
" custom " is ofben employed ; and in this signification a habit or 
custom diflers but little from a practice, the distinction being 
that the latter does not suggest the existence of a corresponding 
tendency. 

The notion of facility naturally connects itself with that of 
habit, and is sometimes suggested by it, but is not included in 
it. We cannot agree with Professor Stewart, who defines habit 
as an acquired facility, and who says that " the dexterit}' of 
the workman, the fluency of the orator, the rapiditj' of the ac- 
countant," are habits; they are rather results accompanying 
habits. 

Differences of view exist as to the extent of the oflSce of the 
suggestive power. The association alists make this power the 
source of all our ideas save those which may be regarded as im- 
pressions from without ; and they account for belief and memory, 
judgment and reasoning, h\ the union of associated conceptions. 
The formation of such doctrines arises from a superficial analysis 
of the facts of intellectual life, from an undue desire for sim- 
plicity, and from a disposition to interpret the laws of spirit by 
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a reference to those of matter. No views could be more re- 
pugnant either to the common judgment of men or to severe 
philosophical inquiry. 

At the same time we should mark the per^^ading influence of 
the suggestive power. While association does not of itself foiTn 
new conceptions or convictions, nor even analj'ze and combine 
those already in possession, it is the agenc}' through whicli past 
thinkings are made present, and from which our higher faculties 
receive the greater part of the materials which the}' elaborate. 
Without this power of suggestion, memory and recollection, fan- 
tasy and imagination, and the processes of reason could never 
be experienced. 

AsRociation 3. Somc wHters confine the operations of the asso- 
toMioMof ciative power to thoughts which have only an acci- 
accidentai dcutal counectiou with each other, referring to some 
KHnr^*^°" other faculty suggestions which make use of the neces- 
Bruciner. garv relations of things. Kant limits the " law of 
association " to " empirical ideas." Bruckner, the earnest dis- 
ciple of Leibnitz, defines association as ^^non qusevis naturalis 
et necessaria idcarum conjunctio, sed quae fortuita est, aut per 
consuetudinem vel aflfectum producitur, qua ideae, quae nullum 
naturalem habent inter se nexum, ita copulantur, ut, recurrente 
una, tota earum catena se conspiciendam intellectui prsebeat." 
The question might be regarded as one of terms, though it may 
also be used in support of the theorj' that a certain class of our 
ideas suggest each other aside from any previous association. 

To us such a doctrine seems not absurd, j-et uncalled for. 
Conceptions whose connection, as setting forth a trae necessit}', 
has a necessitudinal reference, when once conjoined in the mind, 
may thereafter suggest each other in precisely the same wa}' as 
those which have merely an accidental connection. There is no 
good reason to question that they may and do suggest each 
other under the law of redintegration. This is a sufficient ac- 
count of those associations whereby we are enabled to reason 
from cause to effect and conversely, by applying that knowl- 
edge of laws which we have obtained from experience. Seeing 
the outside of a book, the printing on its pages is suggested ; 
whereupon judgment adopts this conception and asserts its truth. 
Even our notions of those things which are connected by abso- 
lute, or ontological, as distinguished ft*om empirical, necessity, 
suggest each other according to the ordinary law of association, 
and need no other law to explain their conjunction. 

This principle does not account for their, first union, nor for 
the first production of any intuitional conceptions and convic- 
tions. These originate in the immediate perceptions of the 

13 
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mind. Afterwards, however, redintegration ma}" reproduce them 
together in memory* and in imagination. Thus, in noticing 
any action, we at once perceive it not simply as an action, but 
as the action of some power i*esiding in some substance ; after 
which, even in dreaming, action, power, and substance are mu- 
tually suggestive. 

But should an}' think that one of these ideas would suggest 
another without such previous perception, — that it would do so 
by reason of the very constitution of the intellect, — this may be 
allowed as probable or, at the least, credible; to this extent 
only, Kant's doctrine of the intuitions might be accepted. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS. 

Defined and 1. ANALYSIS and s^'nthesis are two modes of mental 
Pe"rtSn1m- ^ctivity which are to be distinguished from thought, 
mediately to but which Constantly take place in connection with 
Sorto'of** thought and with belief. They affect equally tlie 
jecta. working of these primary powers, because belief is 

experienced only as an attachment of thought. The terms 
'* anal^'sis " and " s^'nthesis" are the Greek equivalents of the 
Latin resolutio and compositio ; they literally signif}* ^'a tak- 
ing apart" and ''a putting together." So far as the intrinsic 
meaning of the words is concerned, analysis and synthesis might 
express an}' kind of separation and of union. In chemistry 
analysis is the actual separation, for scientific purposes, of any 
compound substance into its material elements ; and, for aught 
we see, any actual uniting of elements so as to form a compound 
might be called a synthesis. 

Ordinarily, however, in philosophy these expressions refer to 
a kind oT sundering and joining in thought of the elements or 
constitutive parts of things. In other words, analysis is the 
separating of the conception of an object into the conceptions 
of its several parts ; while synthesis is the uniting of the con- 
ceptions of the several parts into that of the one object. Our 
conception of an ordinary triangle might be analyzed into those 
of a plane surface, of three straight sides, of three angles, and 
of certain special relations in which these things may be and 
often are conjoined. Our conception of a pin might be resolved 
into those of a short stiff wire, of a head, of a point, of the 
mutual relations of these parts, and of the fitness of the little 
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instrnment for a certain use. Our conception of an apple may 
be decomposed into those of fruit, of a general size and shape, 
of certain contents of seeds and an eatable bod}' enclosed within 
the smooth peel, of a peculiar taste and juiciness, and of the 
mutual relatedncss of these elements. A S3*nthesis would take 
place when, from any of the foregoing descriptions, the notion 
of a triangle or a pin or an apple should be formed. Such a 
synthesis gives a more perfect conception of the object than we 
can have without the preparatory analysis ; the expression of it 
in language is what we mean by logical definition. 

Ideas often admit of analysis when the ohfects of them can- 
not be literally taken to pieces. The sides of a triangle could 
never be removed from the plane surface so as to leave the lat- 
ter by itself; nor could the angles be removed from the sides. 
In defining a sphere we think of a solid body of a certain shape ; 
this shape could not exist in separation from the body. A vow 
is a promise made to God ; but in analyzing a vow, though we 
can think separately of the promise and of its direction, we can- 
not literally take them apart The separation of pails or ele- 
ments, where it is possible, may assist analjsis, but it is far 
from being the counterpart of the operation in the mind. If the 
constituents of a tree were so separated that one could see the 
roots in one place, the trunk in another, the branches and twigs 
in another, and the leaves in another, the ideas thus obtained 
would not give the analytic conception of a tree. There would 
be need to see, or to construct in imagination, a tree with all its 
parts in their proper relations to one another. Even chemical 
analysis is so called by reference to an inward perception of 
elements, not as they may be in actual separation, but as they 
are in combination. It aims at that mental analysis which 
would ascertain and separately consider the elements as they 
exist in their relations to each other in the compound. , 

In short, by analysis, we think separately of the parts or ele- 
ments of an object, but do not think of them as separated. On 
the contrary, we think of them as related and united to each 
other ; and this last conception, that of the mutual relation of the 
constituents, is often the most important result of our intellectual 
work. Let it be borne in mind that anal^'sis and synthesis are 
operations which affect our ideas ; they are not operations which 
affect the objects of the ideas. Sometimes we speak of the 
analysis of this or that object, — the analysis of some battle or 
some crime or some painting or some geographical territory. 
But this means only a detailed description — in other words, an 
analytic setting forth — of our conception of the object. 

Again, in analytic as well as in synthetic thought we think 
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of all the elements of an object, including the relations of the 
parts to each other, at the same time. The difTerence is that in 
analj'tic thinking we also regard each element successivel}' with 
a special exercise of attention, while in sj^nthetic thought we do 
not do so. In anal3'sis we give separate but not exclusive at- 
tention to each element. Modern psychology teaches that the 
mind can think of more than one object at once. In synthetic 
conception we think of but one object composed of several parts ; 
in analytic conception we not onl}' think of the whole object, 
but also, and with a special exercise of energ}', consider succes- 
sively each several part as related to the rest : we may even be 
said to think of two objects, the first being the analyzed whole, 
and the second, each part as it is specially considered. In anal- 
ysis our attention is more or less drawn off the whole to each 
part in its turn ; in synthesis it is more equally* distributed. Yet 
we do not in analysis give exclusive thought to an}^ element, 
forgetful of its place in the whole ; when such exclusive thinking 
takes place, analysis has passed into abstraction. 

For this reason, and in strict accordance with the Greek deri- 
vation of the word, anal3'sis might be defined '' a loosening up," 
rather than an entire separation, of the elements of a compound 
notion. We cannot deny, however, that the conception of anal- 
ysis may be so enlarged as to include not only the first separa- 
tion of the constituent thoughts from one another, but also their 
entire abstraction into independent nations. The word is em- 
plo3'ed sometimes in this secondary sense. Having anal3'zed 
the idea of ortiinary milk into those of a fluid, — white, sweet, 
nourishing, secreted b3^ the cow, and a common article of food, 
— we might sa3' that the notions " fluid," " whiteness," '* sweet- 
ness," " nourishment," " secretion," " food," were obtained by 
anal3*8is from the conception "milk;" and this would be true 
though, in addition to anal3'sis proper, abstraction was needed. 

From the nature of the case the anal3'tic conception is not 
so instantaneous as the S3'nthetic, because, in addition to the 
thought of the whole, it includes a successive attention to every 
part. When, after careful analysis, we reunite the parts of a 
notion, our thought is more perfect than it was at first. Our 
conception is freed from any obscurit3' or indistinctness. Never- 
theless, it is again properly st3'led synthetic. 
Analysis dis- ^* Again, let US note that anah'sis is not the divi- 
"ni?««J»«^ sion — that is, the logical division — of notions, and 
vVsion, and" syuthesis is not the generalization of notions. Logi- 
fKImth'e^een- ^*^ division takes place when, by the successive addi- 
eraiization, tiou of differences to some generic idea, we form 
ofideaa. various specific conceptions. Certain differences 
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being added to the notion " tree," we have the conceptions 
"oak," *' beech," "fir," "elm," "maple," "walnut," " ap- 
pie," " pear," " cherry," and so forth. Strictly speaking, this 
is a division, not of the notion, but of the class of things to 
which the notion is applicable. So far from the idea "tree" 
being divided into parts, it is used intact, and a new part is 
added to form each specific conception. This is a synthetic, 
not an analytic, process. Many ancient logicians, however, 
used the word "analysis" to indicate this division of a genus 
into its species, and not the separation of a notion into its 
elements. This circumstance caused a confusion, from which 
the terminology of later times has been free. 

In like manner it is clear that synthesis and generalization 
are not of the same nature. The latter process is the formation 
of the idea applicable to a class from the conceptions of species 
or individuals included in the class ; it is the formation of a 
general notion from specific or from singular notions. Such 
a process, had we no respect for a fixed usage, might be called a 
synthesis of the subordinate objects and ideas ; because, in pro- 
viding for the classification of different species and individuals, 
it figuratively unites the former under a genus, and the latter 
under a species. The formation of the notion " tree," from the 
conceptions "oak," "beech," "fir," "elm," and so forth, 
might be named a sj'n thesis of these subordinate objects or 
ideas ; for it puts them in one class. Yet the formation of a 
general notion does not involve any literal sj'nthesis, or com- 
position, either of the objects or of the ideas. On the contrary, 
generalization involves the anal3'si3 of singular and specific 
conceptions, so that their differences or peculiarities may be 
rejected, and their common part abstracted and retained. 

To style generalization, or classification, "synthesis," is to ap- 
ply the term in a sense not only different from that in which it 
is ordinarily employed, but essentially the reverse of it. Such 
a use of language should be carefully avoided. 
A unit de- 3. A better understanding of this topic may be 
flneii. A obtained if we consider the nature of that unity 
iKw?te'unH°** which analysis separates into a plurality of parts, and 
Four cjanae* which is the foundation of the synthetic character of 
Buit from four every complex notion. It is the oneness of what 
&mcSy\ngot philosophers call the metaphysical whole. 
part* and of An object is one, or a unit, when it is a definitely 
whole*. distinguishable quantum of entity. Any entit}* abso- 
lutely indivisible, and which is without a plurality of parts or 
elements, can be thought of onh* as a unit. Almost all objects, 
however, are composite, and can be considered both as units 
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and as pluralities. A composite unit, using the term ^'com- 
posite" in the widest sense, is properly called a whole. 

The question now arises, Under what conditions does a plu- 
ralit}' of entities constitute a whole, so that we can think and 
speak of it as one? The answer is that a plurality of things 
becomes one, or a whole, as being commonly and mictualli/ 
related; and they are thought of as one, as a distinguishable 
quantum of entity, when, bj' reference to such relatedness, the 
mind can grasp them in ofie conception. 

In mental philosophy the main points of diffei*ence between 
wholes do not concern the nature of the parts composing them, 
nor even the nature of the relations which unite the paits, though 
this last must be considered, but our mode o/ conceiving of the 
parts as related. The question whether or not, and in what 
sense, a whole is properl}* the subject of analysis and S3'nthesis, 
depends on a knowledge of the different ways in which the mind 
conceives of parts in their relation to one another, and so may 
compose or decompose its conception of a whole. 
Theooiiectivo With rcspcct to this conception of parts, four wholes, 
wic whofS*" ^^ classes of wholes, claim our attention, two of which 
Not thone * are composed of parts indefinitely conceived, and two 
SJif/ste^d of parts conceived definitely. 

■ynthesii. Of the two first mentioned, that one which is com- 

posed yet more indefinitely than the other may be styled the 
collective, or aggregate, whole. This emerges when things, 
however dissimilar and otherwise wanting in any noticeable di- 
rect relatedness, have a common relatedness to some entity, 
through which, of course, they are also related to each other. 
Things may be together in place, in possession, or in time, or as 
objects of thought, as subjects of discourse, as conjoint causes 
or causal conditions, or as conjoint eflfects, or in an}* other mode 
of assemblage. A city, an inheritance, a generation, a history, 
a policy, an administration, a variety, a plurality, considered as 
collections of objects which have a common relation, are aggre- 
gate wholes. Such wholes admit of the utmost diversity among 
tiie parts ; for these need only have a common relatedness. 

The other indefinitely composed whole is the generic, or logi- 
cal. It arises when many individuals have a similarity of na- 
ture ; ever}' individual in such a class resembles every other in 
the class; and thus all are commonly and mutually related. 
This whole, being founded on community of nature, embraces 
every individual that may have the common nature, and ex- 
cludes all others. As a collection might consist of similar things, 
the logical whole might be considered a peculiar species of the 
collective ; but it is better to distinguish these wholes by con- 
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fining the term " collective " to wholes whose composition is not 
conceived of as based exclusivel}* on the relation of similaritj*. 
The conception of a collection of things maj' be distinguished 
from that of a kind of things, because the former is never based 
simply on similarity of nature. 

The generic, or logical, whole is seen whenever we think of any 
genus or species of things as comprising individuals, or subor- 
dinate classes. Mankind, the horse, civil government, thought, 
words, blows, and ever}' c*onceivable kind of a thing, are logical 
wholes. 

Our idea either of a generic or of a collective whole is not 
obtained b}' a synthesis of our conceptions of its parts ; and our 
ideas of the parts severally are not obtained from an analysis 
of our conception of the whole. On the. contrary, in conceiving 
of these wholes, the parts are referred to indefinitely, as things 
subject to the constitutive relations ; which reference may be 
regarded as the result of an analysis, or abstraction. And our 
specific, or singular, ideas of the parts of any such whole are 
not included in the conception of the whole as such. They are 
either given at first together with the conception of the whole, 
or, if subsequently formed, are obtained by a synthesis which 
successively distinguishes the different parts by the addition of 
differences, or accidents, to the common character. Such being 
the case, it is plain that the separation of a whole into its parta 
by analysis^ and the uniting of parts into a whole by synthesis^ 
do not take place in relation to collective and generic wholes^ but 
that these processes must pertain to wholes of another nature. 
Tiiecompo- ^' ^^^ ^^ cousidcr thosc wholes which consist of 
Mtionai, or definitely conceived-of parts. By this we do not mean 
cai; and the that their parts are conceived of without any indeter- 
nieuphyB/.^*^ miuatiou (such exactitude seldom or never occurs in 
cai, whole, thought) , but onl}' that they are conceived of with a 
w«npo»iMon defiuiteness which does not belong to mere collections 
iv"*"*n *r**1i« ^^ classes of things. In common language, when a 
iinT»yv^- whole is contrasted with a total, we distinguish the 
tbesu. definitely from the indefinitely composed whole ; but 

aside from this contrast, the term ^^ whole" is not restricted in 
tliis way, nor is the contrast found in ancient usage. 

Definite wholes are of two kinds, and may be distinguished as 
the compositional, or mathematical ; and the elemental, or meta- 
physical. They differ from those already* considered in this, that 
the ideas of the parts enter into the conception of the whole with 
more or less defiuiteness as to the number and specific character 
of the parts. This is not the case with collections and kinds of 
things. They agree with these wholes in this, that the parts of 
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ever}* whole are commonly related. A tree considered as com- 
posed of roots, trunk, branches, and leaves is a whole of definite 
conception ; and these parts are united as participating in a com- 
mon nature, as being together in space, and as forming a S3'8tem 
of growth and reproduction. The common relatedness connect- 
ing the parts may not be so prominent and noticeable as other re- 
lations which belong to parts specially ; yet it is always sensibly 
present, and may be discovered by careful inspection. Every part 
of an animal is related to the life of the animal ; every part of a 
chair to sitting ; all the parts of a stone to the size, hardness, 
and coherency of the body formed by them ; every detail of a 
plan or business undertaking is subordinate to a common end or 
result; every part of a geometrical figure is united to ever}* 
other through a contiguity within definite spatial limits, as also 
by a community of nature ; every moment in an hour, and every 
3'ear in a century, is connected, through contiguity of time, with 
every other part. 

Moreover, the parts of definite wholes generally, though not 
necessarily, exist in a fixed or S3'stematic union, — that is, in such 
relations that they could not change places without destroying 
the constitution of the whole. Hence the peculiar relations of 
each part often enter prominently into our conception of the 
integral entit}*. Considering a tree as a whole composed of 
roots, trunk, branches, and leaves, the peculiar relations of each 
part to the rest enter into our very conception of the tree. This 
is never the case with the indefinite wholes. 

The compositional, or mathematical, whole consists of parts 
which can exists and therefore can be conceived to exists apart 
from one another in space or in time, A human bod}', as com- 
posed of head, arms, trunk, and legs ; a man, as made up of 
soul and body; a ton-weight, as containing twent}' hundreds; 
a sentence, as embracing a number of words ; a square, as 
formed b}* the exact juxtaposition of two equilateral right-angled 
triangles, — are examples of this whole. We call it compositional, 
because it ma}' be conceived of as formed by the composition, 
or putting together, of suitable parts, according to their appro- 
priate relations; it has been called mathematical, not because 
its parts always admit of quantitative determination, but because 
it is the only kind of whole about which and the parts of which 
mathematical reasonings are ever employed. 

Some, in defining this whole, say that " everj* part of it lies out 
of every other part ; " it is more exactly to the purpose to say 
that the parts are such as mai/ exist separately. Should we de- 
scribe two equal circles with centres connected by a semi-diameter, 
the resulting figure would be a mathematical whole composed of 
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two circumferences, though these would not lie out of each other. 
In like manner a nest of boxes, in which one smaller box after 
another is placed in the box next larger than itself, is a whole in 
which the parts do not lie out of one another. When things are 
separable in space or in time, the}- are easil}- considered and con- 
ceived of separatel}' ; this is a characteristic of the parts of the 
compositional whole. The different notes of a musical chord 
take place together, but they may be produced separately, and 
are therefore easy of separate conception. A walk, a speech, 
a fight, are easily decomposed as being wholes whose parts occur 
in succession. 

The process of thinking separately of the parts of a mathe- 
matical whole is often called analysis^ while that of forming a 
conception of such a whole may, with some propriet}*, be styled 
synthesis. But when precision is desirable, it would be better 
to term these processes the partition and the composition of 
conceptions, reserving the teims " anal3sis " and ''synthesis" 
for modes of action in which a more searching and penetrating 
kind of thought is employed. 

This bnngs us to mention the metaphysical, or elemental, 
whole, as that with which, speaking strictly and precisely, anal- 
ysis and synthesis are concerned. The human mind, in its 
natural judgments and thinkings, often distinguishes things from 
each other, which can have no separate existence in space or in 
time, and which yet are recognized as truly different in nature. 
Action cannot exist separately from power, nor change from ac- 
tion, nor quantity from entit}*, nor substance from quality, nor 
relations from their relata; yet these things can be separately 
thought of. A whole considered as composed in any measure 
of such inseparable parts is what we call a metaphysical, or ele- 
inentaU whole. It is metaphysical, because those elements and 
relations special!}' perceived in its anah'sis form the data of that 
science which seeks the ultimate in thought and in being; it 
is elemental, because elements, as distinguished from parts, 
are brought to view in its anal3^sis. 

A satisfactory knowledge of any subject commonly demands 
that it should be considered as a mctaph3*sical whole. Only 
in this way can we determine the ultimate elements of a thing 
and their relations. Elemental anal3'sis, also, is necessar}' to that 
defined and perfected conception of a thing in which our concep- 
tions of its parts are properly co-ordinated and combined. 

The various wholes which have now been mentioned are not 
so opposed to each other that they could not exist in, or be com- 
posed out of, the same unchanged set of materials. On the con- 
trary, the same set of objects — as, for example, the human race 
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— might constitute a collective, a generic, a mathematical, and a 
metapliysical whole. But these wholes differ as to the nature of 
the relations according to which the^' exist or are constructed, and 
as to our conceptions of them derived from a diverse contempla- 
tion of constitutive relations. Thev are exclusive of each other 
as the conditions of different modes of mental action ; and it is 
also to be noticed that the same set of objects are not often con- 
ceived of as composing both an indefinite and a definite whole. 

The descriptions given above, particularly of the metaphysical 
whole, differ somewhat from those to be found elsewhere. They 
are, however, what the philosophy of mental action demands ; in 
which philosophy we find the principal, if not the onl}*, use for 
such descriptions. 

Anal sin and ^"^ chicf purposc, in treating of this general sub- 
syntiiesis ject, has been to distinguish and define the metaphN'si- 
Se^*Meta- ^^^ whole. The conception of this whole is the 
physical ordinary form of our conception of an3-thing as a 
^ ° *■ unit, and is the basis of all our ordinary conceptions 

of things. Moreover, it is from the analysis of an object as 
being a whole of this sort, that a thorough understanding of the 
nature of the object is to be obtained. The partition of the 
mathematical whole being restricted to the conceptions of sep- 
arable parts and the relations of these as such parts, is far 
less searching than the analysis of the metaphysical whole. 
Not merely all philosophy, but also all clear and satisfactory 
thinking, involves elemental, or metaph3'sical, analysis, together 
with the synthesis which is conditioned thereupon. 

The analytic ^* ^^ ^^^® connection we may consider two opposite 
and the methods employed in philosophy, each of which has its 

wet^M^is^in P^'^P^'* ^^' "^^^ ^"® ^^*s ^®^*^ styled the analytic^ or 

?liilo8opliy. regressice; the other the synthetic, or progressioe. In the 
iie terras former we fii-st consider individual facts or instances, 
and^'^pnJ*' and then ascend from these to p^eneral principles and con- 
greasivo" ceptions. In the latter we begin with the statement and 
explained, explication of general principles and notions, and then de- 
scend from these to the specific and the individual. To state the 
matter in another way: in the analytic method we proceed from the 
complex to the simple, while in the synthetic we proceed from the sim- 
ple to the complex; for what is general is simple, while the specific 
and the singular are complex. 

The terras '* regressive " and ** progressive," as applied to the ana- 
lytic and the synthetic methods, may suggest that projjress in philo- 
sophical knowledge is to be made by the latter methoa chiefly, and that 
the former is useful principally for the examination and attestation of 
results. Such views have been entertained, but th«y are erroneous in 
the extreme. The true point of departure for sc'ptitific proj^ress is 
found, not in the simple and general, but in the complex and singular. 
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Regress and progress, as applied above to philosophical methods, prop- 
erly refer only to certain logical orders of thought whereby we often 
naturally proceed from the general to the specitic, or from the specific 
to the general; they do not at all indicate the order of original scien- 
tific investigation and construction. Accordii^ to this latter order, 
the analytic might properly enough be styled a progressive, and the 
synthetic a regressive, mode of thiukine. 

The analytic is the necessary method for all true progress in phi- 
losophy. It is the only means of correctly ascertaining the laws of any 
department of existence. Yet we are not to suppose that the only pro- 
cess employed in it is analysis. This is the radical source of its effi- 
ciency and value. But from time to time synthesis, marking relations 
between the principles secured by analysis, gradually builds them into 
a system, which, nevertheless, is to be regarded as the product of the 
analytic and not of the synthetic method. Frequently, also, in the 
course of our investigation, conjectures or hypotheses, essentially syn- 
thetic acts, assist our progress. 

The synthetic method is the reverse of the analytic. Setting out 
with general conceptions and principles, it combines them into others 
more complex. Such a method can have no value save so far as its 
^neral notions may be correct. Therefore it is not a proper method 
m cases in which principles are doubtful or but partially ascertained. 
Many systems of philosophy constructed on the synthetic method have 
secured wide acceptance through their wonderful ingenuity and con- 
sistency, yet are now regarded simply as remarkable phenomena in the 
history oi the human mind. 

There are, however, two applications of the synthetic 
Sie°yx!ujet!c method in which it may be employed to advantage. First, 
method: it may and should be used in the more pei*fect systemati- 
iiid perf^' zation of any science whose principles have been analyti- 
tbe reauita of cally determmed. That syntnesis which necessarily attends 
***« jn*b'^*c any process of investigation is insufficient for the* clearest 
To construct ^"^ most exact apprehension of a number of related doc- 
■ystems of trines. This end calls for a careful review of results with 
phifalophy ^^^rence to their mutual relations, and an orderly arrange- 
ment of them with reference to these relations. In the syn- 
thesis of investigation we successively unite together special parts of a 
system, without being able to show definitely their relation to larger 
parts, or to the whole. We proceed like the first excavators of Pom- 
peii, who uncovered the several apartments of one house before pro- 
ceeding to those of another, and who localized their labors now at a 
temple, now at a theatre, now at a market-place. But in the synthesis 
of ultimate systemati zation, we clear the sti-eets and openings between 
the buildings, and we gradually behold residence.^, temples, theatres, 
naarket- places, gardens, walls, and fortifications, in their proper propor- 
tions and locations. 

In connection with this synthesis of ascertained principles, impor- 
tant questions often present themselves, and many subordinate particu- 
lars also are determined. This systematizing synthesis, whereby the 
analytically ascertained principles of a subject are combined in outline, 
and less essential ideas, combinations, and discussions are introduced 
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afterwards, oon tributes greatly to render one's thought and knowledge 
exact and complete. Generally, also, it presents a better order for the 
communication of knowledge. 

Occasionally it may be better for the author of a system to present 
it in that order in jyhich its parts have been constructed during 
analytic investigation. This order is always possible, and it is ad- 
visable when the investigator would exhibit to othera his conformity 
to philosophic methods. But the ordiuai'v aims of instruction call for 
the synthetic order of thought, which therefore is sometimes called 
the didactic. It is in this didactic use that synthesis notably assumes 
a progressive character. For the learner receives first the leading 
principles of a system and their relations to each other, and after that, 
less important and more numerous details are presented under each 
head in succession. In this way he progresses rapidly and easily. 

Such Is the first application of the synthetic method. Its aim is 
the co-ordination and presentation of principles which have been ac- 
quired by the method of analysis; it is merely an attachment and 
completion of the latter method. 

According to the second application of it we act independently of 
the analytic method, and directly construct a body of philosophy. 
This use can have place only when a considerable number of principles 
are well known, and admit of being variously combined and applied. 
This is the case with the mathematical sciences, such as algebra and 
geometry, and with certain practical philosophies which constantly 
refer to the acquisitions of experience and common sense. Systems 
of ethics, of polite manners, of civil law, of political wisdom, of 
sesthetics, and of rhetoric have been constructed in this way. Cicero's 
excellent treatise, *^De Officiis,'' is an example in point. Horace's 
** Ars Poetica " is another, but less perfect, illustration. Such systems 
serve a good purpose, though necessarily wanting in profundity. It is 
to be noticed that analysis is often used in the construction of them, 
not for the ascertainment of principles, but with the object of more 
exact definition and apprehension ; and thus analysis plays a second- 
ary part, just as synthesis does in the analytic method. 

From what has now been said, it will be seen that as regards pro- 
gress in philosophy, analytic work alone secures new principles, and is 
the more important. Synthesis has a subordinate office. 

The analytic and synthetic methods are to be distinguished from 
the analytic and synthetic modes of thinking, by the predominance of 
one or the other of which they are respectively characterized. The 
chief object of the present discussion has been to explain the nature of 
these modes of thinking. This explanation has been found, first, in a 
power of the intellect to conceive of a plurality of objects at once and 
to think of them as one when they may be united by some system of 
relations; and, secondly, in the further power to think succes.sively of 
each part or element of the plurality, while thinking also, though with 
less energy, of all the rest. From this it is plain that analysis is 
naturally consequent upon a special direction of the attention; while 
synthesis naturally takes place when all the parts of a whole, together 
with their mutual relations, may be regarded with the same degree of 
mental energy. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

ABSTRACTION AND CONCEPTION. 
Subatanee and Attribute, 

1. Abstraction is the immediate ulterior result of an- 

^'"^TSrior ^^ys^s. We may speak of the analysis of the mathematical 
result of ° whole, and so of the abstraction of any of its parts. Wher- 
analydfl. ever analysis may take place, abstraction likewise is pos- 
^em2a!° sible. But synthesis and analysis proper belong to the 
phyMicai, or metaphysical whole as such, not to the mathematical ; the 
elemental, synthesis and analysis of the latter beine better distiu- 
^ ^ ' guished as composition and partition. In like manner 

abstraction proper belongs to the metaphysical whole only. The ab- 
straction of the part of a mathematical whole need not be distinguished 
by any special name other than mathematical abstraction ; it is not of 
philosophical importance. 

The reason on account of which the analysis and abstraction of the 
mind are directed to the parts of the metaphysical whole as such lies 
in the fact that the mental division of an object into its mathematical^ or 
separable, parts is not sujfficient even for the ends of ordinary thought. We 
cannot from such a division adequately understand and express the 
nature of things. This purpose requires that we should consider and 
designate inseparable parts, such as powers, shapes, magnitudes, and 
attributes generally. The distinction, therefore, between mathe- 
matical and metaphysical wholes, and other distinctions to be made 
in connection with this one, though abstruse, are needful to a clear 
understanding of the workings of the intellect. The most subtile dis- 
criminations of philosophy are little else than the recognition and 
naming of distinctions which the mind naturally makes in its daily 
thinkings ; and their importance arises from this fact. 

The word ** element'* — possibly the same, originally, 
defined™ ^'^ ** aliment" — is a term which frequently occurs in 
philosophy. It signifies any of those parts of an object 
into which it is or may be separated by analysis, and which 
therefore may be separately considered by abstraction. The parts 
of the mathematical whole are improperly, while those of the meta- 
physical whole are properly, elements. When the term ** element** is 
distinguished from, and contrasted with, the term ** part," the latter 
refers to the mathematical, and the former to the metaphysical, whole. 
As analysis may take place in different ways, and may be more or less 
searching, till a result is reached beyond which no further analysis is 
possible, so the elements of an object may be differently conceived of 
and enumerated; but in every case the elements are those parts which 
analysis has made the obiecta of distinct consideration. They may or 
they may not admit of other or further analysis. 
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In connection with the process of abstraction, that of 
define!l*aiid conception, also, as the act of the mind in forming a com- 
lliaatrated. pound or complex idea, may be considered. A notion of a 
d *fl^edf ^^"^ thing may be formed by the composition of mathematical 
parts; and such a composition, in its relation to the object, 
might be spoken of as mathematical conception. Ordinarily, however, 
conception signifies the construction of a thought by means of the 
synthesis of the parts of a metaphysical whole. This may take place 
without preceding analysis, various constituent perceptions imme- 
diately uniting themselves so as to form one idea; but our more 
perfect notions follow upon a careful analysis of the ideas first en- 
tertained by us, and this is the only way in which clear and satis- 
factory ideas can be formed. 

That conception is the synthesis of a metaphysical whole is evident 
in the case of objects not naturally thought of as composed of sepa- 
rable pai*ts. The idea of an ivory ball is formed from the elementary 
thoughts, — a ball, white, hard, smooth, made from the tusk of an ele- 
phant, and fitted for use in certain games. A person having obtained 
these thoughts, either by his own observation or from the description 
of others, would unite tnem by a more or less rapid synthesis. It is 
plain that they are the parts of a metaphysical whole. 

But even in the case of objects easily viewed as mathematical 
wholes, our notions are ordinarily formed by synthesis and not by 
composition. A tree may be considered as composed of roots, trunks, 
branches, twigs, leaves, and fruit, as separable parts; but our idea of 
a tree is not formed by the mental composition of these parts as in 
certain relations to each other. After one had seen the separable 
parts of a tree, he would indeed think of them as included within the 
object; but his conception would also embrace various elements char- 
acterizing the tree as a whole. He would regard it as a material body, 
as a vegetable growth of a certain size and height, and as capable of 
reproducing its kind by a certain process. These thoughts would 
enter into nis conception as metaphysical parts. Therefore the tree 
as a whole would be viewed as a metaphysical and not as a mathe- 
matical whole; for the former exists when any of the parts conceived 
of in the analysis and synthesis are incapable of separate existence, 
whether any of the remaining parts are such or not. 

From such instances it will appear that conception may be defined 
as that act or process of synthesis whereby ideas or notions of greater 
or less permanence are formed, — in other words, conception is a mode 
or species of synthesis ; while abstraction is an act of analysis, differ- 
ing, however, from mere analysis in that we entirely dismiss from our 
attention, and often from our thought, every part or element save that 
which has specially engaged our regard. 

Lojficaldis- 2. A peculiar difference is noticeable in the mind's 
tingnished method of conceiving and of abstracting, according as this 
iJbiSrRction*' ^^V ^ more natural and accidental, or more methodical 
andconcep- and logical. We therefore make a distinction between 
tion. what we may call natural, or informal, and what may be 

styled logical, or formal, abstraction and conception. In logical con- 
ception and abstraction an object is viewed as being substance and 
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attribute, — in other words, as being a thing with its qualities or char- 
acteristics. These modes of thought depend ou the ability of the 
mind to distinguish a thing as a substance from the attributes by 
which it is constituted and characterized. But that style of abstract- 
ing and conceiving which we have teimed natural, and which is less 
refined and rationalized than the other, dispenses either wholly or in 
part with the distinction of substance and attribute, and deals with 
objects as immediately constituted by some other and less general 
relations. Logical abstraction may be considered as the extreme 
result of the ezerci.se of the analytic power of the mind in its or- 
dinary workings; while logical conception is that synthesis which 
reunites the parts separated in logical abstraction. 

The formal processes of abstraction and conception are contrasted 
with the informal because thet/ make use of that distinction of substance 
and attribute which con be applied equally to every entity, or thing, what' 
ever be its specific nature, and because they consider the parts or ele- 
ments of an object ofdy so far as they lend character to the object as a 
whole; whereas the informal processes do not use that peculiar dis- 
tinction, but immediately think of the parts or elements as things 
having their own pi-oper characteristics. Thus, in the logical way, 
we descrilie a triangle as a plane, triangular, three-i^ided figure; but 
in the natural, or less aitificial, way we speak of it as a figure made 
up of a plane surface, three sides, and three angles. In the one case 
we use attributes or qualities as such ; in the other, parts or elements, 
as distinguished from attributes. 

Logical conception and abstraction alone call for special considera- 
tion, for they only are ordinaiily meant when we speak of abstraction 
and conception. Every important question concerning them is directly 
involved in the doctrine of substance and attribute; and as great con- 
fusion has hitherto attended the explanation of this docttine, we may 
profitably make it the subject of a discussion. 

Before entering upon this, let us premise that, however 
dLjUifction' difficult of analytical understanding tiie distinction between 
but not of ' substance and attribute may be, it is not one for which the 
oriSn*^^ science of metaphysics is originally responsible. It is a 

natural product oi the mind. When a man thinks of a 
euinea, and speaks of its shape, size, color, value, usefulness, and so 
forth, and distinguishes these things from the guinea as having them, he 
is distinguishing a substance and its attributes fi-om each other. All 
that the metaphysician does is to name and to explain the distinction. 
W r nn ab- bearing of this distinction upon the doctrine of ab- 

stract no- straction and conception may be presented in the following 
tioim of statements : first, that the logical conception of an object is 
Bu'btitances formed when we unite to the idea of a substance or thing 
an well as of those of the attributes which properly belong to it; and, 
QualiUeB* ^^ secondly, that we form an abstract idea whenever we either 

abstract the notion of an attribute from that of an object, 
or the notion of an object from that of any one or more of its attri- 
butes. No one will dispute the first of these statements; but in 
regard to the second, it may be objected that we generally speak of 
the abstraction, not of substances or things, but of attributes only. 
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The fact alleged in this criticism must be admitted. At the same 
time the expression of philosophical truth calls for a use of the term 
** abstraction/' according to which it may be applied to the ideas of 
substances as well as to those of attributes; for it can be shown that 
an act of precisely the same nature may take place in regard to tlie 
thing as in regard to its qualities. 

We allow tnat the power of abstraction is much more noticeably 
exercised about attributes than about the objects to which they belong, 
yet contend that it is employed about the latter also. Men often con- 
template an object in some special light or from some special point of 
view, rejecting from their thought other aspects and the attributes 
which they would bring before us. Regarding some book simply as 
ornamental, we say that it is a handsomely bound and finished volume; 
looking on it only as a collection of reading matter, we say that it is 
an octavo printed clearly, correctly, and on good paper; considering^ 
its contents, we say that it is an able and interesting work. In each 
of these cases we abstract, not an attribute simply, out the object^ as 
having certain attributes, from other attributes which also belong to it; 
and so far as the nature of the act itself is concerned, the abstraction 
of the object from one or more attributes differs not at all from the 
abstraction of one or more attributes from the object. 

When we consider some man as a citizen, as a son, as a husband, as 
a neighbor, or as a friend, we as much abstract him from character- 
istics foreign to the view we take of him, as we do his characteristics 
from him when we say that he is honest, or intelligent, or neighborly, 
or dutiful, or even when we say that he exhibits honesty, intelligence, 
neighborliness, or dutifulness. Hence, in ordinary speech, conceptions 
of nigh generalization, such as are employed in wide scientific state- 
ments, are often styled abstractions, or abstract thoughts; and this 
equally whether they refer to things or to attributes. Moreover, the 
abstraction of substances as well as of attributes is involved in the 
doctrine, which all admit and teach, that abstraction is needed to form 
any common or general notion. 

^^ 3. But here we must remark, in explanation both of 

suSce de^ ' what has been said and of what we have yet to say, that 
lined. New the word *' substance " in logical discussions, and when 
TOMd^*^^ opposed to the word ** attribute,'* has a meaning quite 
different from what belongs to it elsewhere. Often this 
term signifies a material entity as occupying space. We speak of 
water and clay as substances, in a wider sense it is applied to spirit 
and matter as the only known kinds of entity in which powers or 
active qualities reside. But the substance of which we now speak is 
anything whatever to which an attribute may be said to belong. In saying, 
*' The length of the cable is immense,*' ** The color of the rose is 
pleasing," ** The skill of the orator is marvellous," the terms 
** length," ** color," and ** skill" stand for. substances no less than 
the terms ** cable," ** rose," and ** orator j " for each of them admits 
of attributes. Indeed, since everything whatever that can exist must 
have attributes, and can be thought of as having them, everything 
may be regarded as a substance. 

There is an analogy between this and the less extended uses of 
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the terra. As an ordinary substance, or any spiritual or material 
entity, is characterized by the powers belonging to it, so anything 
whatever is characterized by the attributes which may be pre<ucated 
of it but the wider meaning is plainly different from the more 
limited ones. Sometimes the phrase ''logical substance '' is used to 
distinguish the former. We think it would be well if some other word 
than '* substance " could be employed in discussions like the present; 
and for this reason we may sometimes, instead of substance and attri- 
butes, use the terms *' substantum '' and ** attributa/' Even barbar- 
ous language is not to be utterly rejected, if it may contribute to 
clearness of thought. 

We may be aided to an exact understanding of the notions expressed 
by these terms, if we consider some other terms and notions which, as 
being closely allied to those under discussion, may, with them, be re- 
garded as the products and instruments of logical abstraction and 
conception. 

Entity, form ^X ^^^^^y ^^ mean that which does or may exutt. The essen- 
aml matter ' tial nature of entity is simple and unanalyzable; in saying 
defined. entity is that which exists, we define it fiom its property, 
not from its essential nature, just as we define air by saying that it is 
that which animals breathe. Existence is a mark lor entity, though 
it is not a mark for anything less general than entity. Whatever 
exists is an entity. Whatever is supposed to exist is an hypothetical 
entity. Whatever may exist is a possible entity. 

Entity might also be defined, by its relation to our thought, as that 
of which, or as if of which, we can conceive in any toay; or it might be 
illustrated and determined by enumerating its principal genera, — of 
which more presently. The word '* entity " means the same as the 
word '* thing *' in its widest use. 

We may think of things, or objects, or entities, without thinking of 
them as existing. We may do this with respect to any particular 
entity, and also with respect to entity in general. In a previous 
chapter we styled entity, as thought of without reference to its exist- 
ence, form, and our conception of it formal thought. In the present 
discussion the word *'foi-m** will be used in a somewhat different 
sense from the foregoing; and our remarks will apply to entity whether 
conceived of as existing or without reference to its existence. Entity, 
or that which exists, in general, or any entity, may be considered in two 
ways. First, we may regard it without thought of the distinctions between 
the particular or specific entities included m it; in which case we may 
name it simple entity, or entity per se, or matter, or materia prima. Sec- 
ondly, we may conceive of it as being, or as consisting of distinguishable 
entities ; then, and so far as it is thus considered, we may call it fortn, 
or formal entity. An object, every element of which is distinctly con- 
ceived of, is thought of wholly as form ; but generally we conceive dis- 
tinctly of an object only in part, so that the object is to us part matter 
and part form. Thus entity in general, or any entity, as conceived 
of in one w\ay, may be all matter, and as conceived of in another way, 
may be all form ; but generally it is both matter and form. 

Neither the conception of entity as matter, nor the conception of it 
as form, of itself includes the idea of existence. But inasmuch as the 

14 
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question, Is there anything? which refers to matter, naturally precedes 
the question. What is it? which refers to form, the notion of existence 
tends to unite itself with that of matter, and to separate itself from tliat 
of form. Hence, sometimes, by the formal conception of a thing we 
may mean a thing viewed with reference to Us form only and without ref- 
erence to its existence or non-existence, or even simply a conception of 
a thing as viewed withoiU reference to its existence or non-existence. This, 
though a natural metonymy, is a secondary use of language. 
The aumma ^oritivA entity has been variously divided into summa gen- 
genera of en- era. We propose the following enumeration without enter- 
tity. Tiiey ing here upon any discussion of its merits, our present 
co?ved of^Riid employment of it being only incidental ; space, time, 
enumerated substance, power, action, change, quantity, and relation- 

Tbe^adiS?* ^^^P* .^" *"^® ^^^^ ^*^^ categoiy is to be construed as 
and the exclusive of every other. Space and time must be thought 
quantitative of to the exclusion of their quantity, though quantity re- 
enumera on. gj^j^^ j^ edi^ of them. Substance and power nmst be dis- 
tinctly considered, though all power dwells either in mind or in matter, 
the only two kinds of substance known to us. Action is to be con- 
sidered to the exclusion of the change which it produces, or tends to 
produce. And relation, — or, as we would prefer to say, relatedness or 
relationship, — which has no independent existence, must yet be inde- 
pendently regarded. Each of the foregoing elements, as distinctly 
conceived of, is a foimal entity ; thought of smiply as entity and with- 
out reference to its distinctive character, it might be called a material 
entity. When, thinking of them successively, we say, ** This is 
space, this is time, that is power, that is action," we identify each as 
a formal, with it«(elf as a material, entity. Thus we define these entities 
to ourselves, or rather exercise determinate ideas about them. 

The foregoing enumeration supposes an analysis of all objects into their 
ultimate elemental entities j and is the product of purely metaphysical 
thought. It presents seven fundamenta and the relations arising out 
of them and existing among them. Another logical division of entity, 
with another list of the elements of existence, insults from an an- 
alysis of things not so searching as that out of which the enumeration 
iust given originates. This second division is conditioned on the pecu- 
liar closeness with which quantity inheres in each of the other catego- 
ries, so that it is difficult for us to think of them deliberately without 
thinking of them as having quantity, as being quanta. The enumer- 
ation of which we now speak omits quantity as a separate element^ but con^ 
siders each of the remaining members of the first enumeration as having 
quantity united with it. We have, therefore, as the Quantitative elements 
of entity, space, time, substance, power, action, change, and relation. 
For relations admit of addition and subtraction, and of the more and 
the less, as well as the other forms of entity. Elements being quanta, 
or quantities, the relations of quantity exist between them, as do also 
other relations which arise among them by reason of their own 
proper natures. 

Materia ^' Comparing the quantitative elements of entity as to 

prima and the respects wherein they agree, we find them alike in being 
teeunda. conceivable as matter and as having quantity; but, aside 
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from quantity, they differ totally as to form. Now since entity, as 
characterized only by quantity, resembles entity as mere matter in 
being a constant factor in thought, and in being yariously character- 
izable by the possession of form (for matter possesses form, though 
matter as such is not conceived of as possessing it), this community of 
nature or character may be indicated by calling entity merely as 
matter materia prima, and entity merely as having quantity materia 
secunda. 

In the same manner we mi^ht speak of 9k forma prima and a forma 
secunda, the one of these consisting of elements as determined by the 
absolutely ultimate analysis of being, and the other of elements as 
presented by the (quantitative analysis. At present we call attention to 
the fact that the idea of quantity has a special tendency to unite with 
our more indefinite conceptions ; hence the use of such words as ** some- 
thing," ** anything," ** any one," and hence tlie derivation of the 
indefinite article from the numeral one; and we remark further, that 
for the analysis of ordinary thought materia secunda alone may be 
regarded as matter. 

The logical conception of substance — that is, of a substantum, or of 
the subject of attnbutes — - differs but little from that of materia se- 
cuntia, of matter as having quantity. But entity, as substance, though 
regarded without any specific conception of form, is conceived of with 
a decided reference to its having some form; as is indicated by the 
construction of the word ** substance." This is not the case with the 
notion of entity as matter. Substance, also, is generally conceived of 
as affected by numerical difference; for we speak more frequently of a 
substance, or of substances, than we do of substance simply. Matter, 
on the other hand, is more commonly spoken of in the general than as 
individual. Yet we may, in metaphysics as well as elsewhere, speak 
of ** a matter " or of ** matters; " and ** a thing," using this term 
in its widest and most indefinite sense, may be defined as ** a matter," 
or ** a material entity." 

Attribute, From the nature of the case, form cannot be separated 
differetic4). from substance except in thought; by thought also it is 
tlJrqSluty, "ni^d — that is, regarded as one — with substance. This 
ftnd accident union, as we shall see, is mainly identification, — the iden- 
defliied. tification of a thing, as thought of in one way, with itself 
as thought of in another. Form considered as thus united to sub- 
stance is called a«n6«^(?. Regarded as the basis of the diversity of 
entities, it is named difference. As marking entity, so that objects 
are seen as having natures of their own, it is character, or characteris- 
tic. Simply as revealing the nature of an entity, it is denominated 
^alittj; this is its most radical and important aspect. And sometimes 
it is styled accident, this term being then employed in a wide meta- 
physical sense to signify that which in thought falls into union with 
matter. 

It is evident that the several quantitative elements of any entity may 
be regarded as substanta. Each is a distinguishable quantum, and 
each has form and attributes of its own. Generally, however, when 
we conceive of a thing as a substantum — that is, as a something, dis- 
tinguished from the qualities belonging to it — we are thinking, not 
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of a single element, but of a combination of elements. The question 
then arises, Under what conditions is an assemblage of elements re- 
garded as constituting a substantum, and as having the form or the 
attributes which we ascribe to it as such? We answer that this takes 
place whenever that assemblage, as constituting a metaphysical whole, 
IS subjected to certain modes of conception and of abstraction, which 
we are now prepared easily to understand. 

Subfltanre ^ metaphysical whole exists whenever a number of the 
and attribate elements of entity, conceived either absolutely or quantita- 
dettiieti In tively, are united in some system of relations. As con- 
to the'meti^" structed out of elements absolutely ultimate, such a whole 
physical may be regarded both as being matter and as being form, 
pftrtB^*TTie* '^^® latter including quantity as one of its elements; or if 
conception the object should be regarded only with that tiioroughly 
of them de- differentiating thought in which evei7 element is distinctly 
uitLnate^'^ Conceived, and not also with that thought which regard 
metaphysical entity aside from differences, it would be a whole of form 
analy8i8. only. With either of these wholes, whose elements are 
absolutely ultimate, ordinary logical processes are not directly con- 
cerned. They have to do rather with that metaphysical whole which 
is constructed out of quantitative elements, and not out of the abso- 
lutely ultimate elements of being, and which therefore may be con- 
ceived of as composed of a number of substanta, each element being a 
substantum. Such a whole, in its relation to our conception of it, may 
be said to include three sets of objects: for it contains, first, the severu 
elemental substanta, or quanta, oy whose union it is made to be a 
whole; secondly, the forms, or differences, belonging to these sub- 
stanta severally; and, thirdly, the various relations whereby the sub- 
stanta with their attributes are bound together into a system. 

Directing our attention specially to these relations, we see that they 
themselves may he regarded as stihstanta, — that is, as being quanta, 
and as having form, or difference. Adding them in thought, so far 
as they are quanta, to the quanta between which they exist, and re- 
jecting all thought of internal difference among parts or elements, we 
are enabled to think of the whole object as one distinguishable quantum 
of entity^ as a substantum ; while our formal conceptions of the several 
elemental parts, including the relations and excluding quantity, also 
unite themselves together and become theformaly or attributal, conception 
of the whole. According to the first of these modes of thought, we 
regard the object — say a ball — as a certain something ; according to 
the latter, we think of all its properties, — its roundness, hardness, 
size, weight, color, — in short, of its entire character. 

Such seems to be a satisfactory account of the formation and nature 
nf the ideas of substance and attribute.^ At the same time, that gen- 
eral act of conception whereby the several quantitative parts are con- 
ceived of as constituting only one quantum, or substantum, need not, 
we suppose, be preceded by specific and distinct conceptions of those 
parts severally. We may concede to the mind the power of perceiv- 
ing a complex whole, as such, immediately. But probably that ab- 
straction by which the non -quantitative parts or elements are separated 
from the substantum, and thereupon and in their relation to it re- 
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garded jas qualities or attributes, is oonditioned upon quantitative con- 
ceptions of the parts. Be this as it may, it is clear that to conceive 
of a substantuni, or thing, is to conceive of a metaphysical whole, as 
sueh^ but with neglect of any distinction of parts ; while to conceive of 
attributes is to conceive of elemental parts in their relation to the whole, 
hut with neglect of that element of quantity which is considered once for 
all in the 8vi>stantum, Thus both conceptions — that of substance and 
that of attribute — involve that extreme exercise of the analytic power 
of the mind whereby quantity, which is so intimately united with all 
other forms of entity, is yet distinguished from them. 
Metaphvslcftl That analysis by which an object is more or less resolved 
and hmcal into the ultimate elements of its being (whether these be 
•""*^*^ considered absolutely or as quantified) may be styled meta- 
physical analysis. By means of it the mind conceives more clearly of 
the nature of things, and advances in scientific knowledge. The other 
analysis — into substance (or subject, or thing, or substantum), and 
into form (or character, attribute, or quality) — we call hqical. It is 
employed to facilitate the comparisons ana reasonings of the mind. 
The first analysis refers solely to the nature of things, — > it is objec- 
tive ; the second regards things in their relation to two opposite modes 
of thought, according to one of which an entity is form, or difference, 
while according to the other it is matter, or substantum. Both analyses 
pertain to the metaphysical, or elemental, whole. 

5. When the different elements of being are considered in 
2ii!Soi?m"^ their use as attributes, two solicit attention because of diffi- 
attribatea. culty likely to arise in respect to tliem. These are quantity 
^1*^^** and relation. As already explained, quantity is attributed 
Quautity, to an object somewhat differently from the other elements, 
quality, and Each of these, ordinarily, is added in thought to the quan- 
SntraBt«d**° *^*y which a substantum is already conceived of as having. 
But quantity itself must either be attributed to entity as 
materia prima, the most indefinite it of language ; or if asserted of a 
substantum, or thing, as ordinarily conceived, must be predicated ana- 



something," or ** Everything has quantity," we do not enlarge, but 
explicate, our thought. But it is to be noticed that when definite 




ships between objects, growing _ 

saying, " The mountain is high," " The horse is strong," ** The man 
is rich," the adjectives expreas not so much quantity as quantitative 
relations — relations of degree — determined by the comparison of 
objects as containing height, or strength, or the possession of means. 
Such a predication of relations is a true mental addition to a substan- 
tum as simply having quantity. 

Relations differ strikingly from every other class of elemental enti- 
ties. They excel all other elements in the variety and delicacy of their 
forms; and they have a peculiar dependence on the other elements for 
their own existence. The most radical relation of all is that of othe^ 
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ness, or numerical differeDce ; for it is the condition of all others. Iden- 
tity is not properly a relation, but simply the absence, or non-existence, 
of otherness as characterizing an entity. We often say that relations 
exist between two or more objects ; and relations haye been styled in- 
termeHiate entities. But this expression is not literally true. Strictly 
speaking, nothing exists between objects as related, but every relation 
consists o/parts, one of which resides in each of the objects. 

For this reason the term ** relationship " is preferable to ** relation " 
as a name for the ultimate element of entity, a relation being composed 
of inseparably co-existent relationships. A cause has a relationship 
to the effect, and the effect has a relationship to the cause ; and these 
two relationships together make up the relation of cause and effect. 
They arise immediately from the nature of action and from that of 
change. Action and -change are the fundamenta of the relation. 

The peculiarity of relationship as an attribute, howeyer, does not 
spring directly from any of the foregoing considerations, but from its 
use in connection with the metaphysical whole. £yery such whole 
consists in part of relations. So far as this is the case, relations, 
whether they be between and among the parts or be externally di- 
rected, are attributes just in the same way that the other elements are, 
and are so used by the mind. But when a whole is regarded as com- 
plete in itself, and as existing besides in a relation to some other 
whole, — for example, a dollar as in one's pocket-book, — in this case 
relation is not a quality, or attribute, but a predicate-object^ and what we 
commonly mean when we speak of a relation. Thus relationship per- 
forms a double office in respect to substanta, and may be yiewed in 
two lights, in one of which it may be a part or attribute or quality of 
the object, and in the other of which it may be distinguished from the 
object as being no part of it. No other element of entity has this 
double office in the same subtile way that relationship has ; for none is 
eyer a predicate-object saye as it may be united by some relation to a 
whole, which it thereby qualifies. 

To illustrate: the l>eing a biped, or bipedality, is an attribute of 
man, though it inyolyes the relation of legs to the rest of the body, 
and the relation of number expressed by the word " two," which is a 
particular instance of the relations of quantity, — that, namely, be- 
tween two quanta of the same kind and one taken as a unit of measure. 
So ** rich " indicates attribute, though it is essentially the relationship 
of a man to a large property of which he is owner. On the other 
hand, when we say, ** The king is in the carriage," the relation ex- 
pressed by ** in the carriage "is no part of the king, but only some- 
thing predicated of him. Thus relation, though sometimes an attribute 
or quality, may often be contrasted with attribute, and generally is so con- 
trcLsted save when a whole is considered analytically ; then relation and 
attribute are often found to be identical. Objectively speaking, the 
predication of it as an attribute is identificatiye; it identifies relation 
as form with part of the matter of the substantum. But the predica- 
tion of it as a relation — that is, a relation outside of the whole — is 
fulditiye. Relationship, as part of a whole, is so united in our concep- 
tion with other more prominent parts that its proper character is 
easily oyerlooked or misconstrued. It generally enters our thought 
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only as a part of some attribute or quality. But it receives its proper 
name when considered by itself, which especially happens wlien it is 
expressed by a preposition. Thus the notion of "neighbor" includes 
a relation as an attribute, or as part of a complex attribute ; while the 
expression, ** He dwells (or is a dweller) near me/' more distinctly 
sets forth the relation as such. 

The foregoing remarks indicate how quantity, quality, and relation 
are contrasted in our minds, in their use as things predicable, and how, 
at the same time, there are cases in which both quantity and relation 
must be regarded as qualities or attributes. They show also how the 
distinction, or contrast, with which we ordinarily view these predi- 
cables refera not so much to their own nature as to the mode of our 
thinkings. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

GENERALIZATION. 

/a^«^^«n.- !• Generalization is a process allied to abstrac- 
tion related tion, and might be considered a species of it. Gen- 
tionl^cTn- eralization includes what we oi-dinarily mean b}' 
erai "otioM abstraction, together with a further process radically 
of the same nature. Each of these constituent pro- 
cesses involves the retention of part of a thought and the 
rejection of the rest. But the part specially rejected when we 
generalize is quite different in its signification or objective force 
from that rejected when we merely abstract ; and the rejection 
of it is attended with peculiar results. For these reasons it is 
well to consider abstraction and generalization as distinct pro- 
cesses. 

Of all the secondary powers of mind, generalization has the 
most immediate bearing upon the philosophy of the ascertain- 
ment of truth and the construction of science. An understand- 
ing of the doctrine of the general notion is the key which 
unlocks the principal mysteries of logic ; and it is the explana- 
tion of the fundamental laws and forms of scientific thought. 

General ideas are those which can be applied to any one of a 
class of similar objects simplj* on account of their similarit}'. 
The notions ''horse," "man," ''strong," "wise," "walk," 
"think," "certainly," "quickly," "homeliness," "beauty," 
" fear," " force/' and the immense majorit}* of conceptions ex- 
pressed by single words, are general. We have general notions, 
not only of logical substances, or substanta, but also of attri- 
butes and of adjuncts and of abstract substanta. Combinations 
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of thought and statements of truth may also be general, — as 
when we sa}^ " The strength of the horse/* ** The value of 
money," or ''•The wise man speaks wisely," "The rose is the 
most beautiful of flowers." Every mode of conception and every 
construction of ideas setting forth the nature of things may as- 
sume the form of generality. But as the character of atti-ibutes, 
adjuncts, and predications is determined b}' that of the substanta 
to which the}' are attached, our discussion must mainly concern 
the generalization of stibstantal notions. 

The Binsaiar Ideas which correspond to one object only, and can- 
Sned^ Shi- "^* ^® applied to different similar objects, are styled 
jfuiarg din- singular, as having that in their signification which 
fron"\mfi- is wholly singular or peculiar. When some singular 
viduaiB. object is thought of simpl}' as a singular object of a 
certain kind, we call it an individual ; and our conception of it 
may be styled an individualized conception. If, instead of 
speaking of man in general, we should mention some one person 
as "the man" with whom we had some transaction, or as "a 
man" of whom we heard once, the expressions *' the man" and 
" a man " would stand for individualized notions. Such notions 
result ordinarily from applying a general notion to an individual 
object ; in other words, from thinking of the object by means of a 
general notion which con^esponds to it. 

All singular objects are called indioidtialSy because the}' cannot 
be divided into members in the same way that classes of similars 
can. When, however, the singular is contrasted with the indi- 
vidual, the latter signifies a singular object considered with 
reference to some general character, while the former sets forth 
the singular object with reference to its own peculiar characteris- 
tics. Caesar, simply as a man, is an individual object ; Caesar, as 
Caesar, ia a singular object. In this way individual — or, more 
properly, individualized — notions are contrasted with singular. 
But without this contrast, expressed or understood, the singular 
comprehends both the singular and the individual. 

General notions are expressed by the common noun used 
without addition, as " horse ; " individualized notions, by this 
noun accompanied or afifected by an individualizing addition or 
adjunct, — for example, "a horse," "horses," "this horse," 
" these horses ; " singular notions, either by proper names or by 
the common noun with some singularizing adjunct, as " The 
king" (that is, the definitely known king), or "Alexander," 
or " Alexander's horse," or " Bucephalus." 

The terms "universal" and "general" are opposed to the 
terms " individual " and " singular." Either of the former may 
be opposed to either of the latter. But the term " universal " is 
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more frequently used when the contrast is with singular or indi- 
vidual objects, and the term ^^ general" when the contrast is 
with singular or individual conceptions. ^^ Man " stands for an 
*' universal" object^ and expresses a general notion. The word 
** general," being derived fmni the Latin gemte (ycVo?, a kind), 
signifies what belongs to every one of a given kind of objects. 
This, its original and philosophic meaning, is to be distinguished 
fh>m that signification in common use, according to which what- 
ever is true for the most part of some class of things is called 
general ; as when we say, ^^ Savages generally (that is, for tlie 
most part) are treacherous." 

Modes of ex- 2. A general notion ma}' either be conceived simply, 
pressing gen- or it may be coYiceived as contrasted with other gen- 
properand* cral notious, and as definitely distinguishing some 
Improper, given kind of thing. The proper expression of it 
when conceived in the former way is the common noun with- 
out the definite article or other addition. *' Man," ** gold," 
*' virtue," " heat," "malleability," are words each of which of 
itself expresses a general idea in its purest or simplest form. 
The expression for a general notion, conceived as having a dis- 
tinguishing power, is the common noun with the definite article 
prefixed. Such designations as *' The horse," " The dance," 
'^ The church," "The state," "The pulpit," " The press," " The 
theatre," and many like them, may serve as illustrations. The 
significance of the article when thus emplo^'ed is quite difiTerent 
from its force in pointing out an individual either as definitely 
known or as definitely related. While It attaches itself to gen- 
eral ideas, it does not form any part of them. It is especially 
emplo^'ed when the mind opposes some one kind of thing to 
others of the same generic nature. When we speak in the gen- 
eral of " the pulpit," we mean that agenc}* of public impression 
as contrasted with the press, the theati*e, and other agencies. 
" The dance " is thought of as an amusement and in contrast 
with other amusements. As every general notion may be con- 
ceived either per se or as distinct from other notions, a choice 
becomes possible between the defined and the undefined modes 
of thought and of expression. Some languages, as the French 
and the Greek, prefer the defined ; others, as the Latin and the 
English, the undefined. German occupies a middle ground. 
These differences arise firom peculiarities in the mental habits of 
each people. 

Beside the two proper modes of expressing general notions, 
several secondary, or improper, modes are of frequent use. 
Tho tendency of the mind is to avoid the general and abstract, 
because removed from a view of things as actuall}' existent, and 
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to emplo}' modes of thought in which the general conception is 
presented rather by implication than expressl3\ 

For example, individualized notions are employed instead of 
general ideas ; and this sometimes in the singular number and 
sometimes in the plural. We say, indifferentl}', '' Man must 
die," '* A man must die," and '* Men must die ; " or " The horse 
is a noble animal," ^^ A horse is a noble animal," and '•^ Horses 
are noble animals." In each case we utter and intend to utter, 
a general truth. But when using the indefinite terms ^^ a man " 
and ^^ men/' we do not present the truth in its naked generalit}' ; 
we give an Immediate inference from the general truth, from 
which inference, also, that truth itself may be immediately in- 
fenced. 

Hence such statements themselves are often styled general. 
When the indefinite article occurs in them, it difiers from the 
singular number of the adjective "any" onl}' in being a less 
emphatic expression of individual indefiniteness ; the plural of 
nouns signifies that what is said applies to any number or to all 
of the things of the kind named. What is necessarily true of 
any kind of thing is true of any individual or of any number of 
individuals of the kind ; and what is necessarily true of any 
individual or any number of individuals of a given kind, simply 
as being of that kind, must be true of that kind of thing in 
general. 

Another secondary and inferential mode of expression is found 
in universal statements respecting the members of the logical 
dasa. All the objects to which the same general notion is appli- 
cable may be considered as constituting one class. Whatever 
is true of that general thing, or that kind of thing, which the 
notion represents, must be true of every member of the class 
and of all the members individually ; and whatever is true of 
every member of a logical class, or of all the members individu- 
ally, simply as being things of a certain kind, must be true of 
that kind of thing in general. 

Hence we have such statements as " Every law-breaker should 
be punished," "All judges should.be just;" in which class- 
conceptions take the place of the general notion. 
Limited gen- Sometimes a statement in one of the forms of uni- 
eraiity,8tat^ vcrsality whicli we have now considered, evidently is 
mentoof. ^^^ literally true. Should we say, "The horse is a 
useful animal," it might be objected that some horses are utterly 
vicious, wild, and unusable. The fact is that such statements 
are made with an understanding which limits their application ; 
they express, therefore, what is universal!}' true witiiin a given 
sphere. Horses are useful always under the circumstances in 
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which the speaker conceives of them, — that is, as ordinarily to 
be met with and observed. These statements of limited univer- 
sality may always take this form, ^ Things to be supposed being 
supposed, such and such is universally the case." We sa}', 
'* The grape is a luscious fruit," — that is, of course, alwa^'s when 
it is ripe and in good condition. Because such expressions, when 
interpreted without an interpreter, when considered as unquali- 
fied, though they need qualification, are not strictly universal, 
the tei-m "general" came to signify that which happens for the 
most part. Here, also, we must allow, what shall be seen more 
clearly hereafter, that the general notion — that is, the notion 
expressed by the common iioun — does not always or necessarily 
involve the universality of the predication of which it may be 
the subject. This reall}' results from the necessitudinal character 
which ordinaril}' belongs to such predications. 

The distinction between general and individual, or singular, 
ideas, even when the latter are used in indefinite or universal 
expressions, as equivalent to the former, is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the nature of the general notion. This distinc- 
tion is i*ecognized in the forms of language ; but the nature of 
it will become more apparent if we consider that process, called 
generalization^ by which the mind produces its general thoughts 
or notions. 

The procefiB ^* '^^^^ process, as it ordinarily takes place, is often 
of ffeneraii- and oorrcctl}' described as follows : — 
"ribSi and First, a number of objects are perceived to be similar 
defined. ^ ^^^.j^ other in one or more respects. Ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or any number of chenies, are seen to be alike in their 
form, size, color, taste, contents, origin, and use. That act of 
the mind whereby its thought is intentionall}' exercised regard- 
ing objects, in oi'der to discern their points of likeness and of 
unlikeness, is called comparison. 

Secondly, the perception of similarit}' obtained by comparison 
is followed b}' an act of abstraction, whereby the objects com- 
pared are thought of onty as to those characteristics or parts in 
which they are alike, all other characteristics being rejected from 
consideration. We have now still as man}' ideas as there are 
objects, but every idea is precisely similar to every other. Our 
conceptions, at this stage, of fifteen or twent}' cherries are very 
similar to what our perceptions of the same number of cherries 
would be, were the chenies arranged in a row at such a distance 
from us that no difference in size, or appearance, or any other 
particular, could be noticed between any two of them. 

Thirdly, some one individual object, selected at random, is 
thought of in the special or abstract view taken of it ; or all the 
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individuals are thus thought of at once, under one plural con- 
ception, — that is, we think of one particular cherry as this or 
that cherry simpl}*, or of all the cherries, collectively, as those 
cherries. For a plural conception, in which we think at once 
of many things as many, is not composed of many unital con- 
ceptions, though it may be derived from tliem, but is the 
same as a unital — that is, a grammaticall}' singular — concep- 
tion, save only that the element of plurality has displaced that 
of unity. 

Fourthly, the mind, taking either of these last-described con- 
ceptions, rejects from it the element of individualit3\ Thereupon 
we think, not of any individual cherry, nor of any number of 
individual cherries, but simply of '^ cherry," or of " the cherr3'." 

The ntiai "^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® foregoing steps, and likewise 
point In gen- the last two, may, if we please, be naturally regarded 
the"^mc* ^ ^"®' Generalization, therefore, may be described 
difference of as Containing two successive parts or stages, in the 
this procees. ^^^ ^^ which wc Consider a number of similar objects 
abstractly and only so far as the}* are similar, and in the second 
of which we discard the element of Individuality from the con- 
ception either of one object or of several. 

This second step is the essential part, the specific difference, 
of the process of generalization ; it may be illustrated by a 
mental experiment Let us suppose ourselves to inspect, sue* 
cessively, a number of ships at a seaport town, so as to have 
a correct and distinct idea of each. Let us imagine, also, the 
whole fleet to have set out to sea, and to have attained a distance 
at which each ship can he seen plaini}', yet not with sufficient 
distinctness to be recognized by means of its own peculiarities. 
Our perception of the vessels is now quite undefined as compared 
with the views obtained in the harbor, 3'et it is still a perception 
of individuals ; we see this ship, that ship, and the other, sailing 
before us. Now, shutting our eyes, let us take the thought of 
any one ship, or of several, and let us eliminate from this con- 
ception all reference to individual difference, and all thought of 
the fact that individual peculiarities must and do exist There 
I'emains the general notion, " ship," or '* the ship." 
The thought ^" Order to an understanding of the process of 
of •imiiarity generalization, certain points are worth}' of special 
intiiegtMi- consideration. In the fii-st place, let us notice that 
«rai notion, ^jjg thought of the similarity found to exist between 
the objects compared does not enter into the general conception 
as a component part of it. The general notion includes the 
respects wherein the objects are alike, but not their likeness. 
Similarity furnishes a rule to be observed by the mind in the 
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process of abstraction, but is not itself one of the elements ab- 
stracted. After the completion of the generalization, all thought 
of the comparison may be dismissed, Just as a scaffolding no 
longer needed may be taken away. 

This introduces the remark that generalization may 
tion poMibTe take place without any comparison at all, and from 
SarilSn ^°*'**^® Consideration of only one object. It is only ne- 
cessary that we should conceive, more or less fully, 
of the object, and then reject fh)m our conception the thought 
of individual difference or peculiarity ; for in this way we can 
obtain a notion applicable to Kt\y other object which may be 
similar to the one considered so far as it is considered, — that 
is, a general notion. A geologist finding a specimen of rock 
such as he has never seen before, may truly say that he has 
discovered a new kind of stone. Commonl}', however, the com- 
parison of individuals is requisite for the exact establishment 
and definition of any existing kind of thing, 
w d not Some writers, referring to the exclusion of all thought 
think the of individual difference, have said that in gencraliza- 
Sie Bamefor ^^^^ ^® think the similar as the same and the many 
the many as as the one. Such language is not strictly true, and 
the one. .^ Qj^j^j^jated to pcrplex. There is a sense in which it 
may be accepted ; but, taken literally, it suggests either that a 
number of different things can be condensed together so as to 
form one of their own number, or that, against reason and fact, 
we can think of them as if they could. The mind in general- 
ization does not Judge and accept the many and different to be 
one and the same, but rather rejects all thought of their number 
and difference, and no longer thinks of them, or of an}* one indi- 
vidual object ; but thinks that one thought which remains^ and 
which, in a certain peculiar, secondary*, and figurative sense, 
may be said to have an object — one object — of its own. 

Lastly, we must qualify the statement that the final step in 
generalization is to reject all thought of individual, or numerical, 
difference. This is an essential step, but it is not alwa3's the final 
one ; for we generalize not onh' from individuals but from kinds, 
and thus one general notion may be formed from others more 
speciGc. From horse, dog, cat, fox, lion, tiger, and other four- 
footed beasts we may form the conception "quadruped." In such 
a case we discard only formal, or specific, not individual, or nu- 
merical, difference ; the individual difference has been eliminated 
already. This generalization from kinds is sometimes distin- 
guished as generification. 

We ma}' indeed form generic notions from those of specific 
daasea of things^ and in that case, of course, we discard the 
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individuality ascribed to classes and their members ; but this is 
not that generiflcation to which we refer, and which generalizes 
directly from general notions. 

4. Having considered general notions, and the 
o5ect*or?ni-niode of their formation, we proceed to inquire con- 
^^wtant/" cerning general objects, — or universals, as they have 
mentioned, been Styled by philosophers. The true doctrine con- 
r^uxisu cerning universals is not only interesting in itself, but 
ence. Anaio-also contributes greatly to an understanding of the 
CSSfi object, nature and functions of the general notion. 
e8?^*u<Si^ First of all, it is to be premised that in some sense 
ent! Bingu- or Other we may speak of general objects. We con- 
Boethiua[ stautly mention such things. We say, ** Man is mor- 
tal," '' War is a dreadful evil," " Virtue is the highest 
good," " The pulpit and the press are potent in a free country," 
'^ The human soul is godlike and immortal.'' It would be folly 
to saj' that those who make such statements are not, in any 
sense, thinking about anything, — that their conceptions do not, 
in any sense, have objects. Several theories have been held in 
regard to the significance of that thought which is expressed by 
general language ; but one of two views must be correct. Either 
it sets forth objects which exist as trulj' and literally as the mind 
itself does which thinks of them, and as those individuals do 
which the mind perceives and knows to exist ; or it may be held 
that our thoughts and statements, as about universals, are 
secondary modes of mental action^ based upon^ and referring 
to J our thinkings concerning real objects^ yet not of themselves 
setting forth any reality. In other words, general ma}' be sup- 
posed to be analogous with ideal objects, of which we speak as 
if they reall}' existed and acted and were related variouslj*, when 
in truth they do not exist at all. 

Of these contradictory views the second alone, in whatever 
light the matter may be regarded, is worth}'^ of acceptance. 

Theunivereai ^^^^' ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ suppose the reality of universals 
ail imiwMibie would lead to great absurdities. Take any general 
entity. object, as " animal." We ask. Where, when, and how 

long has it existed? Who ever saw it? What is its position 
as a part of the universe of actual being? Clearly no place or 
period can be assigned to it unless we say that it exists everj*- 
where and always ; for whatever exists at any particular place 
or for any given time is and must be an individual object. But 
what absurdity to think of an eternal and omnipresent animal I 

Nor does it help the matter to say that the general animal ex- 
ists in ever}' individual animal. For we can conceive of animals 
that have no existence, such as unicorns, winged horses, great 
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sea-serpents ; 3'et such animals would include the universal. And 
further, although eveiy animal has that in it which corresponds to 
the general object, and maj' be conceived of b}' the application 
of a general notion, still, properh' speaking, it does not include 
the universal, but onl}' that which corrosiionds to it. Ever}' 
part of the nature of any individual animal is individual, not 
universal ; and the general notion when applied to any individual 
or to any number of individuals, receives an addition whereb}' 
it ceases to be a general, and becomes an individualized, notion. 
Moreover, the general object '' animal,'' if it exist, is but one 
object ; but if it exist in many different animals, it must do so 
as the many and the different. And so a case arises in which 
many and different objects are, without an}' change of meaning, 
one and the same object. This is an impossibilit}'. Hence those 
authors who sa}* that in generalization we think of the many 
as the one, of the similars as the same, swerve from literalitv. 
Their language resembles that employed when we speak of cer- 
tain things which have similar natures as having Ofie common 
nature ; just as if a nature were like a piece of land, or other 
propert}', which several persons may own in common. 

The only literal truth in the case is that the objects, by reason 
of their similarity, are related to one and the same notion^ 
so that it ma}' be applied to each of them, and is therefore a 
common or general notiofi. 

The true ^^ ^^^ "^^^ place, the genesis and essential nature 

character of of the general notion, and the manner of its employ- 
Bhown^rora mcut by tlic mind, show how it comes to be formed 
iMSure ^n/i ^"^ "^^^ without having any object of its own. Gen- 
n8eoftiie(reii.eral notions are a secondary mode of thought, and 
erai notion, ^j.^ derived by a process of abstraction from indi- 
vidual or singular conceptions. This denvation, as that also of 
generic from specific conceptions, can often be actually traced, 
and always satisfactorily accounts for the origin of the notion. 

Many, both in ancient and in modern times, have taught that 
some of our abstract ideas, and particularly those of a moral na- 
ture, are innate, and born with the soul ; and they have given 
the mind a power of perceiving certain kinds of general truth 
bv " the immediate intuition of the reason." It is sufficient to 
sa}' that such doctrines have almost entirel}"^ disappeared, as the 
progress of philosophic investigation has shown them to be 
unnecessary and unfounded. The power, first of perceiving 
individual facts and objects, and then of forming from these 
perceptions general truths and notions, is, we believe, inborn ; 
but the development and exercise of this power do not presup- 
pose the actuality of any general object. 
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ubordi- Moreovef, not only are general notions derived from 
natecimrac- perceptions and conceptions of individual objects ; they 
erai^noUoff" *^^^^ are uscd cxclusivelv witli reference to individuals: 
anil ita essen- their whole value and force lies in their applicabilit}'. 
uai nature, j^ .^ ^yy means of these notions that we are informed 
regarding the nature of individual things. The general concep- 
tion being applied to one or more objects, we understand what 
it or they may be ; we can say, "It is an animal," or '' They 
are animals." 

Then the general notion enables us to form judgments regard- 
ing individuals, because whatever is true of the universal, by 
reason of some necessity* which attaches to it, must be true of 
every corresponding individual. The truth that '' animal life is 
suppoited by food " is valuable, because we may infer from it im- 
mediately that this or that animal, these or those, some or any 
or all, animals, live by means of food. The general, or general- 
ized, judgment is simply an instrumental and intermediate state 
of mind which frequentl}' intervenes between the perception of 
necessity in some individual case or cases, and the assertion of 
necessit}' in some other similar individual case or cases. 

Finally, the general notion is used in indeterminate thought ; 
and in this, especially, its character, as wholly subordinate to the 
individual conception, is strikingly manifest. For the universal 
is often made the subject of statements which cannot be re- 
garded even as propositions of limited or conditioned generalitj'. 
We can sa}-, *' The trotting honse has now attained the speed of 
a mile in less than two minutes and a quarter," or, to use a 
nobler illustration, *' Man measures the weight of the sun, and 
the distance of star from star." In such statements as these, it 
is equall}' evident that the subject is an universal, and that it is 
not conceived of as having a separate existence of its own. The 
facts presented concern only certain individuals of a class ; it 
would be absurd to assert them of any separate and univei*sal 
entitv. 

Predications like the . foregoing, which are not uncommon, 
throw light on the true nature and significance of the general 
notion. They show that it is an abstract and indeterminate 
mode of thought which the mind alwaj's refers or applies to 
individuals more or less immediatel}', and which always has 
universal applicability, yet is not always used as having it. For 
not ever}' trotter attains the speed mentioned, nor is every man 
an astronomer. From all of which we gather that the character 
and name of universal, or general, are derived rather from the 
chief property and principal employment of the notion than from 
its essential nature. 
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When we say, *' Man calculates eclipses," the term " man " 
expresses what we commonly mean b}' a general idea ; yet in 
this statement the idea is not general or universal, but onl}' ab- 
stract and indeteiminate. Of itself it does not include reference 
to the man>' or to the few ; it simply presents its own contents. 
We are told that human beings calculate eclipses ; whether 
manj' or few of them do so, or even only one, is no necessary 
implication of the general notion. 

In view, therefore, of the origin, use, and radical nature of 
general conceptions, we conclude that there are no general ob- 
jects to corres^Kjnd with them, that universals, as such, are unreal 
entities, and that in thinking as if of them, we do not think of 
realities at all, but onlj* in a way similar to, and correspondent 
with, our conception of real objects. In accordance with this 
we find that men, in ordinary speech, never make independent 
mention of general objects, or universals, as if they were a dis- 
tinct class of entities, but onlj- use terms setting forth indeter- 
minate notions which may be applied to individual objects. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

REALISM AND NOMINALISM. 

1. The discussion of the general notion would not be 
5or5n1oii7 complete without some reference to the history of opinions 
concerning concerning universals. This exhibits a gradual advance- 
nniversaiH. meiit in the apprehension of truth, together with some 
Socratv8,^**' movements of a mistaken or retrograde character. The 
Plato, Arts- school which Pythagoras founded, five hundred years before 
Porphyry!^' Christ, was the first to give formal expression to the error 
of attributing reality to universals; but the earliest extant 
teaching of this doctrine is to be seen in those writing which Plato 
composed about one hundred years after the death of Pythagoras. 
Socrates, the master of Plato, had insisted upon the necessity of our 
attaining correct conceptions of the permanent and the important by 
observing in individual cases what may be essential to any given kind 
of thing. This teaching was developed and enforced by rlato in his 
doctrine of ideas. But the term "idea," as employed by Plato, meant 
something wholly different from what we now understand by it. He 
contrasted the idea (fj id«a, t6 eldoi) with the conception (vorjfia)^ and 
meant by it the ofjject of the conception. The genius and aims of this 
delightful writer are moral rather than metaphysical: yet his state- 
ments imply that ideas have an existence of their own, separate from 
the mind and from individuals; that ideas alone ai'e true, incorruptible, 

15 
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and imperishable entities ; and that the passing objects and phenom- 
ena of the world derive the laws of their existence from these ethereal 
ideas. 

Aristotle, rejecting Plato's doctrine, denied that ideas, or univer- 
sals, exist separately from the individual; yet he was far from refusing 
them a reality. He did not see that the distinction between matter 
and form which we make and use in our ordinary thinkings, repre- 
sents no external, or objectual, difference of thiug^, or parts, or ele- 
ments, but only sets forth the very same things in their I'elations to 
two differout modes of thought. He accounts tor the generation, or 
the becoming, of things by the union of matter and form, as two ele- 
ments externally distinguishable. But he asserts that form never exists 
save in union and co-operation with matter, and that matter never 
exists save in similar union with form. Moreover, what is general or 
universal is formal, and never exists separately, but always is uniting 
variously with matter so as to produce the individual. 

The inextricable confusion of the Aristotelian metaphysics is to be 
traced chiefly to the misapprehension of the true nature of such dis- 
tinctions a.s' that between matter and form; and if to this cause we 
add the influence of ambiguous terms, it will be entirely accounted for. 
As an instance of the latter, the word ovala, which may mean either a 
substance in the narrow or metaphysical sense, or a logical substance, 
or the e.ssence of a thing, or an entity, or a real existence, or any one 
of these in the general, constantly operates, in the writings of Aris- 
totle, as a philosophic stumbling-block. The obscurity of ancient 
metaphysical teachings, with their imperfect distinctions and yet more 
imperfect terminology, can be appreciated by those only who may eu- 
deavor to comprehend them. 

It is said, without much evidence, that Zeno and the Stoics denied 
the reality of universals. Be this as it may, the question descended 
from the moro ancient philosophers as a legacy to their successors. In 
the third century of our era, Porphyry, a Neo-Platonlst, who taught 
philosophy at Rome, mentions certain inquiries concerning universals 
as too profound for his discuasion. These were, ** Whe/Jier genera ami 
species subsist in the nature of things or in mere conceptions onh/ : and 
whether^ \f existent, they are corporeal or wcor/wreal) and irhether they 
exist separately from sensible objects or not,^^ In Xeo-Platonism, at 
Rome, Athens, and Alexandria, the philosophy of the ancients exerted 
its last independent activity. 

hoi ^^® scholastics — that is, the great Christian teachers 

tics :"ro«^- of the Middle Ages — earnestly discussed the nature of 
itnus, Abo- universals; with them this subject was closely connected 
tuB^i^i^ui ^**'^* ^^® doctrine of Divine creation and government. 
ThoniaB * According as they asserted or denied the reality of the uni- 
wlni"**' f *'^"^'' '^^y '''^''^ clatsfd as realists and ax nominalists. In 
Occam. the eleventh century Roscellinus maintained nominalism, 

but his eloquent disciple, Peter Abelard, advocated a kind 
of moderate realism; and from that time till towards the close of 
scholasticism, the doctrine of Abelard generally prevailed. 

It is, however, simple justice to say that the teaching of the medi- 
aeval thinkers was different from that either of Plato or Aristotle, and 
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vastly to be preferred. Albertus Magnus held that universals exist 
ante rem iu the Divine intellecti in re in the individual object, and post 
rem in the human intellect by reason of the power of mental abstrac- 
tion. His great contemporary, Thomas Aquinas, taught that ** forms 
which exist in matter have come from immaterial and separately ex- 
isting forms, which, however, subsist not in themselves, as Plato says, 
but in the Divine mind, and derive their causing power from Heaven/' 
Finally, in the fourteenth centurv, William of Occam revived the 
nominalist doctrine, and asserted that singulars alone exist, and tha^ 
such things as universals, even as mental conceptions, are wholly 
without reality. His views were favored at the universities, but 
caused great commotion in Church and 8tAte. The Emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria protected the followera of Occam, while Louis the Eleventh 
of France sided with the Pope, and persecuted them. 

In later times nominalism found a powerful advocate in 
nomfnaiista: Thomas Hobbes, the contemporary and friend of Lord 
Hobben, Bacou. ^* If,*' says Hobbes, ** one should desire the 
Ham?*^t*ew- P^*"^®'* ^ make him the picture of a man (which is as 
art, canip- ' much as to say of a man in general); he meaneth no more 
bell, Uamii- but that the painter should chuse what man he pleaseth to 
^°* draw, which must needs be some of them that are, or have 

been, or may be; none of which are universal. But when he would 
have him to draw the picture of the king, or any particular person, he 
Hmiteth the painter to that one person he chuseth. It is plain, there- 
fore, that there is nothing universal but names; which are therefore 
called indefinite, because we limit them not to ourselves, but leave 
them to be applied by the hearer." To us this illustration seems an 
unfortunate one for its purpose. A painter might make an outline 
image which, without being the likeness of any particular man, would 
serve to call to mind some one of our race; and if this be so, may not 
the human mind have the power of forming an indeterminate no- 
tion, which is not the conception of any individual man, but yet is 
applicable to any ? 

About one hundred years after Hobbes, nominalism was elegantly 
set forth in the writings of Berkeley and Hume. In the present cen- 
tury it has been defended by Stewart, Campbell, and Hamilton. But 
these last-named authors, as well as others of an older date, really 
modify their teaching so as to concede to the mind a power of generiu 
thinking. The inevitable difficulty of strict nominalism is that it sets aside, 
instead of explainmg^ a well-knoum viental phenomenon. Those who in- 
stitute inquiry by a scrutiny of consciousness must see, more or less 
clearly, that we have general notions. 

Hence every argument for nominalism may be turned against itself. 
Berkeley says: "The idea of a man that I frame to myself must be 
either of a white or a black or a tawny, a straight or a crooked, a tall 
or a low or a middle-sized, man; " which language can only mean that 
our idea of a man must be the idea either of a white or a black or a 
tawny man, and so foi-th. But the simple fact is that we constantly 
do think even of an individual man — much more, therefore, of man 
in general — without thinking of the determinations of singularity. 
Things cannot exist without determinations, but they can be conceived 
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of without them. At the present day nominalistic views are held only 
by certain associationalists, sensationalists, and materialists, whose 
systems produce an incapacity for understanding the more delicate 
phenomena of psychical life. 

Modern real- Since the inauguration of modem philosophy in the 
Ism. spi- seventeenth centui^ by Descaii;es, the influence of realism 
noza, Schel- bas been notably manifest in the pantheism of Spinoza, 
The'iast ex- ^^^ J®^ more in that of Schelling and of Hegel. 
I M ring effort Spinoza's radical conception, the unity of substance, 
meiaphy^kS* ^** immediately based on the scholastic definition, "Ens 
' per se subsistens,'* but was wonderfully supported by a 
philosophic error that can be traced to a very early day. For Aris- 
totle himself, following Parmenides of Elea, identified existence with 
unity, and taught that the science of entity is the same as the science 
of unity, and that in some sense the existent, as such, is also the one. 
This obscure doctrine, which sounds absurd in modern ears, found 
8upi)ort in the ambiguity of an idiom lu Greek. Often in that lan- 
guage general attributal notions are expressed by the neuter singular 
of adjectives accompanied by the definite article. To ayaBov and t& 
Kokov signify excellence and beauty. In the same way rd 01^ and rd cp 
are employed throughout the metaphysics of Aristotle to signify exist- 
ence and imity. These meanings were perfectly allowable; and it is 
evident that tney do not present realities, but simply abstracta or uni- 
versal. But the expressions r^ ov and ro €v may also be taken in an 
actualistic sense, and as having the individualizing, instead of the 
merely distinguishing, force of the article; in that case t6 qv would 
mean the only existing being, and ro cm the only one being, the only 
one unit. But these must be identical. Therefore, simp^ allowing 
that these expressions set forth realities, we must admit their teaching 
that there is one being only. 

Aristotle was too sensible a thinker to carry out this doctrine fully; 
but Spinoza found no difficulty. Giving objectual reality to the gen- 
eral abstract ideas of the unit and the existent, as if each were one indi- 
vidual object, and the only one of its kind, he thereupon identifies 
these things. For if the unit be the only one, there can be no existent 
beside it; and if the existent be the only being, there can be no unit 
beside it. Hence the identity of ro 5v, t6 cV, and ro vdv; hence the 
impersonal pantheistic substance. 

The continued attribution of reality to universals, even after they 
were no longer granted an existence apart from intellectual activitv, 
left the way open and ready for the heresy of Schelling and Hegel. 
They declared and maintained ably that object and subject, the real 
and the ideal, thoughts and things, nature and spirit, are identical. 
He^^el treated being — that is, general attributal existence — as a real 
object, and found in it the power of evolving out of itself, and as parts 
of itself, all other things and combinations of things. Thus modem 
genius unconsciously produced a gigantic system of delusion out of the 
ancient metaphysics. The philosophic pantheism which prevailed in 
Germany at the beginning ot the present century is a notable instance 
of the fact that the doctrine of realism, whenever logically followed 
out, leads into a labyrinth of error. 
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Some, however, have called themselves realists, and some yet do so, 
who scarcely deserve the name. To hold that classes of similars, cor- 
responding to general notions, actually exist, and are not mere crea- 
tions of the intellect ; to teach that many thines in their individual 
natures have a power of producing their like, ana of perpetuating their 
kind; to believe that general conceptions dwelt in the Divine spirit 
prior to the existence of organized beings ; and to hope that by the 
study of the universe we oui'selves may seize and think the thoughts 
of God, — these are things entirely consistent with the doctrine of the 
non-reality of universals. 

Conceptual- John Locke — who was eighteen years old when Des- 
tom. Locke, cartes died, who was bom in 1632, the same year with 
Belli, etc Spinoza, and who died in 1704, twenty years before the 
birth of Kant, and seventy before that of Schelling — was probably 
the first of modern philosophers to state clearly tlie true doctrine con- 
cerning general ideas. Before his time conceptual ism, as it has been 
called, had found advocates, but had not attained any established po- 
sition, in the world of letters. *' General and universal," says I^cke, 
** belong not to the real existence of things, but are the inventions and 
creatures of the undei-standing, made by it for its own use, and con- 
cern only signs, whether words or ideas. Words are general when 
used for signs of general ideas, and so are applicable indifferently to 
many particular things; and ideas are general when they are setup 
as the representatives of many particular things: but universality be- 
longs not to things themselves, which are all of them particular in their 
existence, — even those words and ideas which in their signification 
are general." Had Locke, in addition to the foregoing, clearly seen and 
taught that ideas, whether general or singular, are simply the states or 
actions of the soul in thinking, and that an idea is never, in any true 
or literal sense, the object of itself, the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century might have been saved from much useless and extravagant 
speculation. As it was, Locke's doctrine has prevailed. Adopted 
and improved by Reid, it was defended by him against Berkeley and 
Hume; and at the present time conceptualism is upheld by the general as- 
sent of philosophers, though even yet some scarcely comprehend how 
we can think as if of objects when no objects corresponding to our 
thought exist. 

The laws of 2. Most general statements are intended as necessitudinal 
existence de- and hypothetical predications. This is often the case even 
are general^ when tney include also an actualistic reference or implica- 
aiid unreal tion. So far as general statements are hypothetical they 
objecta. ^re Said to express laws, — that is, either tne laws of entity 
in general, or of some kind or department of existence. It follows, 
therefore, that, in strict truth, the laws of being, in all its departments, 
are not real but general things, or universals. They are not even ideal 
individualities. A law of existence is a general case of antecedent 
and consequent; and the truth of the statement expressing it lies in 
this, that a real and individual fact corresponding to the general con- 
sequent necessarily exists whenever there is a real and individual fact 
corresponding to the antecedent. Hence we say that general scien- 
tific statements express laws and not facts. Similar remarks apply to 
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moral and governmental law as a general mode of conduct prescribed 
for us by some authority or necessity. It has no moi-e I'eality than 
those General forms, or modes of existence, which are necessitated by 
general antecedents. Therefore the legal profession properly distin- 
guish between fact and law. But sometimes by a law we mean the 
mental or verbal statement of some mode of conduct prescribed by 
authority or duty; and in that sense a law may be individual and real. 

3. Along witn the truth that universals do not exist, we may 
consider the correlative doctrine, which Locke maintains, that *^aU 
things that exist are particulars,^^ — that is, individuals. Bj this it is 
not taught that we cannot think of — that is, as if of — individuals 
which do not exist, but only that whenever anything really exists, 
it is an individual. 

That only individuals exist, naturally follows from the non-reality of 
universals; for whenever our thought leaves the general, it necessarily 
returns to the individual. It must therefore Snd the real in the 
individual, or not at all. 

This doctrine, however, does not stand in need of extrinsic proof; 
it is self-evident. Every object that is perceived to exist is perceived 
also to have individuality and ybrm, or nature. As individual, it is per- 
ceived to be the same with itself, and to differ from other objects in 
being other than they; this is individual, or numerical, identity and 
difference. As having form, or nature, it is perceived to agree with 
other objects of a similar form, and to differ from other objects of a 
dissimilar form; this is formal, or specific, agreement and difference. 
Not only substances, but spaces, times, powers, and, in short, all kinds 
of entity, are thus characterized. That only individuals exist, or can 
exist, may be accepted as a simple and ultimate law of being. 

In mediaeval metaphysics there was much discussion 
'^umindi- co'^cerning the principium individuationis, or origin of indi- 
w/iuisa viduality. This naturally attended realism. For on the 
"\«^*'^to'i^ supposition that a universal really exists and is the basis of 
ofbdng. ^^ ^^® individual existence of all things of a given kind, the 
(question arises, How is the individual produced, or formed, 
from the universal ? But when realism is rejected, thero is no place 
for such an inquiry. 

Individuality, as a necessary characteristic of all entity, can be pro- 
duced or destroyed only so far as entity can be produced or destroyed. 
The individuality of (xod, of spaces, and of times is not produced at 
all ; for these objects are not produced or producible. But the indi- 
viduality of created objects and of their relations necessarily comes 
into existence with the objects themselves. 

The terms ^* ^" ^^® present and previous discussions we have used 
"concep- the term ** conception " as a genera] word applicable to 
tion " and either the power, the process, or the product of the mind 
no Ion. • j^ ^Yie formation of its ideas, whether singular or general. 
On the other hand, the term *'• notion *' has been for the most part 
restricted to general ideas, though it naturally applies also to those 
indefinite individualized conceptions which are so closely allied to the 
general. In this use of language we have been governed partly by neces- 
sity and partly by propriety. Of late years, especially since tlie days 
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of Hamilton, niany have applied the term ** conception " to general 
thinkings only. This is a dt>parture from earlier usage and from that 
still eniploved in common speech, and, without any sufficient reason, 
deprives jihilosophy of a most useful word. "Conception," being 
derived from concipere, **to grasp," properly denotes any thought, 
but especially any synthetic thought, in which the grasping, or com- 
prehending, power of the mind is exerted. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PHASES OF INTELLECT. 

Three irrand ^* ^^ order to the attainment of that degree of 
pbaDCRoi intellectual development and efficienc}' which char- 

5fetin^\Ji8hed *c^"2®® ^^® human mind, there is need of a threefold 
and account- vork, and consequently of an ability, on the part of 
the soul, to act mentally in three diverse ways. First 
of all, we mnst be able to perceive such objects as come within 
the range of our immediate observation ; for without such a 
power we could have no ideas at all. Secondly, we must be 
able to recall and control the ideas and the knowledge gained by 
this perception of things ; otherwise our thought, dying the in- 
stant it was born, would serve only as a momentarj' illumination 
of our darkness. Finally, we need a penetrative and compre- 
hensive power of mind, — a power whereb}' the nature of things 
may be clearl}' understood and con-ectly reasoned from ; with- 
out which we would be incapable of intellectual progress and 
of the management of affaii-s. Corresponding to these neces- 
sities, and, in a sense, originating from them, are the three 
grand phases of mental life, — the perceptive^ or cognitive ; 
the reproductive^ or representative; and the discursive^ or 
rational. 

These phases have so man}' attributes in common, and each of 
them comprehends such a varietj- of modes, that they are distin- 
guished more easily by a reference to the necessities in which 
the}' originate and the ends which they serve, than by any in- 
ternal characteristics. In this way, we believe, our ordinary 
conceptions of tliera are formed. At the same time we should 
seek accurate ideas of the diversities of these phases considered 
in their own character as aggregates of mental operations. 

No one of them is distinguishable from the others b}- any radi- 
cal or generic diversity in tjfie powers productive of it. Not only 
thought and conviction, the primary powers, but also attention^ 
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suggestion, synthesis, analysis, abstraction, conception, gen- 
eralization, — in short, all the secondary powers, — are involved, 
to a greater or less extent, in each of these general modes of 
mental action. Yet in each phase our powers, being exercised 
under special conditions, act also in peculiar or specific waj's. 
A critical consideration of these peculiarities of action may 
lead to an exact conception of internal or essential differences. 
Using this discriminating care, we will first avoid some mis- 
takes of confusion, and will then attempt the definitions we 
desire to make. 

Miaconcep- First of all, we must bear in mind that one phase of 
avoided ^o ^"^^^^^^ ™*y ^® distinguished by the special or promi- 
phaseisthe ucut cxercisc of some power, without being the only 
Seid"for the ^^ exclusivc field for the exercise of it. The use of 
operation of general conceptions and the formation of inferences 
nleiitai" ^ from them are prominent features of the discursive 
power. phase of thought; but they also occur in certain 

modes of sense-perception, and in that style of reproductive 
thought which is called imagination. In like manner the 
power of association or suggestion, which is a prominent fac- 
tor in the reproductive phase, is a necessary* element of rational 
thinking. In view of these and similar facts, the most that can 
be claimed for any one of the generic modes of intellect now 
under consideration is that it exhibits the special or peculiar 
action of one or more powers. 

No phase Secondly, it is not to be supposed or understood that 

ooiuprinesthe cach phasc of activit}' necessanl}- constitutes the whole 
mentluxr«- ^^ ^^^ mcutiil experience during the time of its con- 
rjenceatone tiuuance. Bv the term " phase," here, we mean sim- 
ply the total collection of those activities which, 
arising from common conditions, accomplish, or tend to accom- 
plish, a common end or work, and are therefore naturally re- 
garded by us in one general view. We do not mean the total 
of our mental experience at any one time. 

Activities belonging to different phases may co-exist, and a 
constant influence ma}* be exerted from one phase upon another. 
Thus an object seen ma}* give a new turn to some train of 
thought, or ma}' furnish a hnk in some chain of reasoning ; the 
observations of sense mav be directed by the recollections of 
memory or the principles of science ; and the playful work of 
fanc}' often interrupts, and sometimes is interrupted b}', the 
earnest inquiries of philosophy. Yet the activities of the differ- 
ent phases ma}' be distinguished even while mingling with, and 
affecting, each other. For the operations of the reproductive 
intellect are always subsequent in nature to those of perception. 
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and presuppose them ; wbile the operations of the discui-sive 
facult}' are subsequent in nature to both the rest. 
A mental Thirdl}, it may be difficult, sometimes, to say to 

operation which One of the three grand phases of intellect some 
to two phaMB complex activity, or series of activities, should be as- 
at once. signed ; it is even conceivable that an operation maj' 
be of such a double character as to belong to two phases at 
once. An argumentative history or a philosophical poem might 
be claimed either for the reproductive or for the rational phase ; 
for the one would combine memory, the other imagination, with 
reasoning. 

Ordinarily, the character of an}' intellectual state or work 
may be determined by considering simply the principal end 
immediately subserved by it. Imagination involves skill and 
judgment in the analysis and synthesis of ideas, and might 
therefore be assigned to the discursive intellect. Yet this 
facult}', in its ordinary development and use, is properly classed 
as one mode of reproduction ; for it aims simply at the coji- 
templation of its ovm creations, and not at all at the attain- 
ment of truth and understanding. But there is an exercise of 
intellect ver}' nearl}* akin to imagination, which, taking trea- 
son for its guide, and acting in the service of the knowledge 
of fact, forms conjectures, h3'potheses, ideals, and illustra- 
tions; and this mode of thought, which has been called the 
philosophical imagination^ is a subordinate part of the dis- 
cursive facult,v, its proper aim and effect being to discover 
and comprehend the truth. 

Finally, we must be careful not to limit our concep- 
SimliiFbe** tion of any one of the grand phases of thought so as to 
InfuuHn' *" Gxcludc from it any element of activity which is ever 
whaTever 1)6- properly included within it. The perceptive phase 
airy^ime.^ ^^ ™^3' ^® Styled the presentative, because in it alone 
Pernopfion we find immediate or presentational cognitions, and 
lereiiceTand bccausc no perception takes place without at least 
iSon*"*"^"" having such a cognition as its most essential part. 
Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that perception 
— tht^t is, the perceptive phase of thought — is confined to 
cognitions which in the strict or absolute sense are imme- 
diate. Every secondary, or acquired^ senfee-perception in- 
volves an inference. The immense majorit}' of our external 
perceptions are of this kind. The ver}' word '* perception," 
tiioiigh now applicable to cognitions which are immediate, prob- 
ably sijjnified originall}* a learning through the use of means. 

In like manner the reproductive i)hase of thought includes 
more than the mere reproduction of thought. In all the higher 
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employments of the fantasy the reproductive power simply fur- 
nishes materials, which then are elaborated bj' poetical skill 
and judgment. 

The discursive phase, also, may be the subject of inadequate 
conception. The " discourse of reason," as it is called, is only 
the more prominent method, or manifestation, of that facult3' 
whereby man seeks to perfect and extend his knowledge of 
things. There is also what has been called the ^'intuition of 
reason," from which the discourse of reason originates, and 
which may be conceived to take place without the latter. This 
intuition is simply that clear analytical perception of elements 
and relations of which brutes are incai)able, unless in a very low 
degree, and the development of which gives to the human un- 
derstanding its peculiar and penetrating power. It is with refer- 
ence to these two modes of rational activitv that the division 
of reason into intuitive and diacifrsire may be best maintained. 
The penetrating analytical apprehension of the nature or cHjm- 
position of objects is a condition of the discursive processes of 
reason, and is the chief and the ultimate source of the distinc- 
tive character of the rational faculty ; but this apprehension is 
mostl}' to be found and seen only in connection with those 
discureive processes — such as formal generalization, analysis, 
S3nthesis, and inference — which are discussed in the philoso- 
ph}' of logic. Moreover, language expresses the operations of 
reason onlv as thev are discursive. 

With reference, therefore, to its notable manifestation we 
may rightl}' style reason the discursive faculty ; remembering 
at the same time that the discurstis mentis is not the whole 
work of reason, but only its full and principal development. 
The same extension of meaning takes place when, in English, 
''the understanding" is used as equivalent to *'the reason," 
and when, in Greek, rf SidvovoL is used as equivalent to 6 vous ; 
for y Stavoia, " the discursive faculty," and "the understand- 
ing" are all interchangeable tenns. 

With the foregoing explanations such definitions as 
^aaSJ*"^ the following of the three grand phases of mental 
mieif**''*^ activity may prove sufficient. The perceptive phase 
is composed of perceptions which are either imme- 
diate, or which closely and invanablj* follow upon those which 
are immediate. It exists whenever there is immediacy of per- 
ception ; and there is a sense according to which it includes 
immediate perceptions onh*. It excludes all formal inference, 
or such as deserves the name of reasoning. The reproductive 
phase comprises every form of the reproduction and elalK)ration 
of knowledge and thought which the purposes of contemplation. 
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« 

as distinguished fh>m those of underatanding and of rational 
conviction, call for. The discursive phase includes all those 
operations in which, for the ends of understanding and convic- 
tion, we use that power of intellectual penetration and compre- 
hension which is called reason, and which especially manifests 
itself in the discursive or logical processes of mind. 

The prominent feature of the first phase is the immediate cog- 
nition of things ; of the second, the reproduction of ideas ; of 
the thii*d, that elaboration of thought in the practice of which 
we form clear and distinct conceptions of things, and reason 
consecutively concerning them. 

The peroep- 2. Let US now Concentrate our attention upon the 
orirfuaShfe P^rccptive intellect. The most important doctrine to 
of all thought be taught concerning this facult}' is that it furnishes 
d?aia8to^iii Jnan the materials out of which all his ideas are 
conviction, composed, and lays the foundations on which all his 
knowledge and convictions rest. More particularly*, we say, 
fii*st, that perception originates the conceptions of things per« 
ceived, while all other conceptions and constructions of thought 
are obtained by the analysis of presentational conceptions and 
the synthesis of their elements ; and, secondlj', we say that per- 
ception originates its own convictions, while other convictions 
are either actualistic inferences, which rest their truth entjirely 
upon perceptions as their actualistic basis, or h3'pothetical in- 
ferences, whose whole value lies in the possibility of their at- 
taining actualistic force b}' becoming connected with perceived 
fact. For here we exclude, or rather include, infei-ences of 
possibility and of probability, as these accompany or rest upon 
necessitudinal inferences, and are related in the same general 
way, though less directly, to presentational knowledge. 

The originative and primordial character of perception is 
therefore twofold, and is related, first, to the ideas, and, 
secondl}', to the beliefs, or convictions, of the mind. With 
regard to ideas it is not denied that we have man}' thoughts 
other than perceptions, and man}', too, diflering greatly in their 
style and structure from the conceptions obtained by cognition : 
it is only held that no element of conception can be found which 
has not first appeared as an element in perception ; and that the 
preaentative faculty furnishes all the materials of thought y the 
work of other faculties, so far as thought is concerned, being 
confined to reproduction and elaboration. 

Locke quoted '^^^ ^^®^ philosopher who fully perceived the truth 
and com- and importance of this doctrine was John Locke. For 
mended. ^j^jg ^easou Lockc may justly divide with Descartes 
the honor of inaugurating modern metaphysical progress, and 
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may even claim the greater share. While Descartes was first 
to break loose from the false schol^tic methods of interpreting 
thought and belief, Locke was the first to indicate and adopt 
the true method. The first book of the ^^Essaj' on the Hu- 
man Understanding" directly combats the doctrine of innate 
ideas; the second opens by giving the ''original" whence all 
our ideas are derived. "Let us," says Locke, "supix)se the 
mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all characters, with- 
out any ideas ; how comes it to be furnished ? Whence comes 
it by that vast store which the bus}' and boundless fancy of man 
has painted on it, with an almost endless variety? Whence has 
it all the materials of reason and knowledge ? To this I answer, 
in one word, from experience. In that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself. Our obser- 
vation, emplo3*ed either about external sensible objects or about 
the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on 
b}' ourselves, is that which supplies the understanding with the 
materials of thinking. . . . These two, I say, — viz., external 
material things, as the objects of sensation ; and the oi^erations 
of our own minds, as the objects of reflection, — are to me the 
only originals whence all our ideas take their beginning. . . . 
The understanding seems to me not to have the least glimmering 
of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of these two." 

Thus Locke taught that sensation and reflection, or what we 
now call sense-perception and consciousness, as the modes of 
immediate perception, furnish all the materials of thought. 

In the subsequent books of the '' Essa}'," the development 
of this doctrine is attended with considerable obscurity. This 
arises partly from an imperfect recognition and analysis of the 
operation of the secondary' powers of mind, but chiefly from that 
unnatural enlargement of the conceptions of sense-perception 
and consciousness whereby they are made to include all of our 
presentative cognitions. This enlargement, in violating certain 
common combinations of thought and speech, renders the per- 
plexity' of the reader almost a matter of necessity ; for men 
allow another class of perceptions, additional to the two which 
Locke mentions, though inseparably concomitant of them. 

Ordinary language permits us to saj' that material bodies, 
with their qualities and operations, are perceived in the cogni- 
tions of sense ; and that the soul, its powers, and its activities 
are the objects of consciousness. But we cannot properly speak 
of feeling, seeing, or hearing such things as spaces, times, or 
relations, nor are we properly conscious of our mental states as 
being causes or effecte, or as having number, or difference, or 
similarit}', or succession. Such language, if used, is secondary 
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and improper. Therefore, while accepting Locke's doctrine, we 
think that clearness of statement calls for a threefold division of 
the perceptive phase of intellect. 

The fact that concomitant perception acts only in connection 
with the other two modes of presentational thought does indeed 
excuse Locke's division and its general adoption by subsequent 
writers; yet, in metaph3'sical philosophj-, it is often advan- 
tageous and even necessary to distinguish, and to consider 
separatel}', things which are inseparably united. 

Perception is ^' '^**® convictions of perception, in their relation to 
not the origin all our Other convictions, are primordial. In other 
tfon8^STbe'^'wo''^8, they are the beginnings of all knowledge 
eameranseinand belief. This relation has not at all been so 
theoriginV thoroughly Considered as that of the thoughts^ or 
tionr*"^^^ ufea«, of presentation, to our other thoughts, or ideas. 
We trace this neglect to the fact that the difference 
between thought and belief has been greatly overlooked and un- 
consciously belittled bj* philosophers ; so much so that manj', 
if not most, have treated belief as if it were merelj' either a 
clearer exercise of thought or a specific combination of ideas. 

Were either of these opinions correct, we would naturally 
suppose the convictions of perception to be related to our other 
convictions simply in the same way that the conceptions of 
perception are related to our other conceptions ; in other words, 
we would hold that all other than presentational convictions are 
formed from these latter merel}* by analj'sis and composition, — 
a doctrine which would not be true. 

The want of any tangible distinction between thought and 
belief, in Locke's writings, necessaril}' affected them with am- 
biguit}- and left them open to serious misunderstanding. Such 
ambiguity is especiallj' apparent when he says that experience 
is ^Hhe original [or origin] of all knowledge ^ For knowl- 
edge is thought considered, not simply in itself, but as accom- 
panied bg certaifi and well-founded conviction^ and while it 
is true that experience furnishes all the ideal, or conceptual, 
elements of knowledge, it is not time that it furnishes all the 
conviotional elements of it. The ver}'' nature of inferential 
knowledge is to project itself beyond the range of presentational 
cognition. Yet Locke certainly intended to teach that experi- 
ence — that is, presentative cognition — is the origin of all belief 
as well as of all thought ; and he taught this doctrine without 
apprehending its duplex nature, and without perceiving that a 
true account of the origin of our convictions must differ materi*- 
ally from a true account of the origin of our conceptions. 

His teaching, however, as to the origin of our convictions is 
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obscure rather than incorrect. In a very important sense, pre- 
sentation is the origin of all knowledge and belief. Locke does 
not say that subsequent convictions are merel}* the reproduction 
and elaboration of those which are presentational ; but only that 
^^ perception is the first step and degree towards knowledge, and 
the inlet of all the materials of it" 

The differ- ^® cannot, therefore, agree with the great German 
ence between contemporary and opponent of Locke, Gottfried Wil- 
Lefbnifz?*^ helm Leibuitz, when he says : "In Locke there are 
pe Dhraee some particulars not ill expounded ; but u(K)n the 
teMectii?" °' wholc ho has wandered far from the gate, and has 
(iiscuaaed. ^ot Understood the nature of the intellect." On the 
contrary, the same cause of obscurity which affected Locke's 
doctrine equally affects the refutation of it attempted b}' Leib- 
nitz in his " Nouveaux Essais.*' In these he teaches that many 
" ideas and truths are inflate" to the mind. B}' this, he says, 
we are to undei-stand, not that they have been in conscious pos- 
session from birth, nor 3'et that the}' have no need of experience 
as an occasiofi for their apprehension, but that perception is not 
at all the origin or source of them, and that they are produced 
by another and higher power. 

This teaching of Leibnitz has been accepted by later philo- 
sophers, especially b}' man}' who claim for man a power of 
"intuition" or "common sense." But it is no necessar}' part 
of modern " intuitionalism ; " and so far as it sets forth a source 
of ideas other than presentative perception, it is positively 
wrong. Locke's " Essay" is only negativel}* wrong in not dis- 
tinctly recognizing, in certain phases of conviction, an element 
which is not derived from presentation. 

A good view of this whole subject may be obtained fh>m a 
consideration of that pithy statement in which Leibnitz expresses 
his dissent from Locke. In modification of the Aristotelian 
aphorism, " Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu," Leib- 
nitz adds, " nisi ipse intellectus." Here, in justice to both 
parties, the term " sense" must signify, not sensation, nor even 
sense- perception, but presentative cognition in general. This 
use of terms is similar to that according to which consciousness, 
as a perception connected with feeling, has been called man's 
internal or spiritual sense. Indeed, Locke speaks expressly of 
" external and internal sensation." The term " intellect," also, 
must here signify the mind in its higher, or rational, phase of 
activit}'. And as this intellect can contain onl}' two kinds of 
things, conceptions and convictions, the statement that there is 
nothing in intellect which has not been previously in perception 
means that every constituent element of conception and of con* 
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viction is furnished by the presentative faculty. In opposition 
to which doctrine, and in the phrase " except intellect itself." 
we are taught that mind has a power of generating thought and 
conviction altogether different from the power of immediate cog- 
nition. Such, at any rate, is a fair statement of the view of 
Leibnitz as opposed to that of Locke. 

So far as tlic origin of our thoughts or ideas is concerned, 
we prefer Locke to Leibnitz. At tiie same time the opinions of 
these illustrious men might be harmonized, and that, too, with- 
out an^' violent change in either opinion, if the following state- 
ments should be accej)ted as true : — 

1. It seems clear that powers of thinking and believing are 
born with, and innate to, the human soul. 

2. The faculties of reproduction, analysis, and composition 
exist in addition to the perceptive faculty. 

3. Presentation furnishes the elements of all thought or con- 
ception, considered merely as thought and aside from any 
accompaniment of belief. The sameness of the reproduced ele- 
ments, however, is not literal, but only such as we ascribe to a 
repented activity. 

4. The convictions, as well as the conceptions, of the pre- 
sentational intellect may be recalled, analyzed, and combined. 

5. We can and do immediately perceive that necessitudinal 
connection whereby individual facts may be related to each 
other as antecedent and consequent, which perception is not 
inference (both facts being presentatively perceived), yet forms 
that same construction of thought which inference afterwards 
employs. 

6. This inference, or reasoning, as a power and mode of be- 
lief, is something whollj* additional to presentational conviction, 
and is not a derivative or secondar}* form of the same thing. 

7. But at the same time presentation not only furnishes the 
necessitudinal modes of thought which inference employ's, but 
also is the only ultimate ground of real conviction ; for an 
antecedent must in some wa}* have presentational evidence for 
its existence, before any consequent of it can be reall}' known 
to be. 

No one of the principles now enumerated can be neglected, 
or denied, or confounded with another, without leading to a 
confused or one-sided statement of the truth. The importance 
and the correctness of them cannot be further shown at present, 
but will become apparent in connection with future discussions. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

THE PERCEPTIVE, OR COGNITIVE, PHASE. 

Tiieoijccts 1. Leaving the subjective for the objective rela- 
aref i^*^keH" *'^"® ^^ ^^® perceptive faculty, a threefold doctrine 
2. indi'vMuaf; prescuts Itsclf for Consideration. In the first place, 
i)^™{S*' the object of perception is real ; in the second, it is 
3r''*^*«r** individual; and in the third, it is complex. The 
"Cogito, ergo statement that the objects of our presentational cog- 
■"'"•" nitions are real is the equivalent of another statement 

more frequently discussed, — namely, that our immediate per- 
ceptions are reliable or trustworthy. It is plain that presenta- 
tional thought, in its very nature, asserts the existence of its 
objects, and that this existence can be gainsaid only by denying 
the truth or soundness of this assertion. 

Verj' few speculators have attempted that extreme of scepti- 
cism which questions the testimony of consciousness ; and those 
who, like David Hume, have done so, have not been able to 
produce anj- real doubt, even in themselves, as to the fact of 
one's own life and being; yet the}- have succeeded to some 
extent in confusing, first themselves and then others, as to the 
method by whicli this fact may be philosophicall}' proved. But 
many have theoretically questioned, and even denied, the testi- 
mony of the senses. 

This form of scepticism found nourishment in the doctrine of 
Plato that truth is gained only b}- contemplating the abstract 
and the universal, and in that scholastic mode of philosophizing 
which employed deduction from general principles as the all- 
sufHeient method of advancement in knowledge. Besides, the 
well-known facts that mistakes occasionally occur in connection 
with sense-cognition, and that dreams and hallucinations are 
attended with false belief, were cited against the reliabilit}' of 
external perception. 

When Rene Descartes felt himself forced to discard old doc- 
trines and methods, his difficulties with regard to the cognitions 
of sense led him to seek the foundations of certain knowledge in 
the perception of spiritual things. Confessing that he greath- 
doubted almost all things, he yet was sure that he doubted, and 
that he himself, the doubter, existed. In the first of his " Medi- 
tationes de Prima Philosophia," he shows, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that all things may be doubted save that we doubt, or 
rather that we think and have spiritual experience in general. 
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In his second meditation he claims to have found the vov ot<u 
of Archimedes, — the fixed point on which to rest the lever of 
philosophic reasoning for the displacement of all false doctrines, 
and for the elevation of true conceptions into their rightful 
places. This was the certainty of the fact tliat he himself really 
doubted and thought. His words are : ^^ Nonne ego ipse sum, 
qui jam dubito fere de omnibus, qui nonnihil tamen intelligo, 
qui hoc unum verum esse affirmo, nego cetera, cupio plura 
nosse, nolo decipi, multa vel invitus imaginor, multa etiam 
tamquam a sensibus venientia animad verto ? " and he expi*csses 
this irresistible conviction of his own existence as a thinking 
being in the famous sentence, '* Cogito, ergo sum." 

By this formula we are to understand, not that one's existence 
is either a part or a consequence of one's thought, but only 
that the certain knowledge of one's thinking involves the knowl- 
edge of the existence both of the thought and of the thinker. 
Descartes expressly saj's : " Neque etiam qui dicit ' ego cogito, 
ergo sum sive existo,' existcntiam ex cogitatione per syllogis- 
mum dcducit, sed tanquam rem per se notam simplici mentis 
intuitu agnoscit" (*'For he who says, 'I think, therefore I 
am,' does not infer existence syllogisticall^*, but by simple 
intuition perceives a thing self-evident"). In other words, 
Descartes assumed, or posited, certain knowledge of our own 
inwanl life and being. 

From this circumstance some have supposed that he held con- 
sciousness to be the primordial source of conviction. Such, 
however, is not a fair presentation of his doctrine ; for he found 
the source of the reliabilit}* of our internal perceptions, not in the 
power of the simple and direct cognition of that to which the ac- 
tive life of the soul may be immediately related, but in that clear- 
ness and distinctness which he found particularly to characterize 
certain modes of thought. He does not say, " Conscius sum cogi- 
tandi, ergo sum," but only, '' Cofjito^ ergo sum." Thus Descartes 
came very near hitting the truth, yet missed it altogether, and 
went off like a comet into the abyss of hypothetical speculation. 

'' In this first knowledge which I have acquired," says he, 
" nothing but the clear and distinct perception of that which 
I assert assured me of its truth ; and this could not have so as- 
sured me if it were possible that anything which I should con- 
ceive with the same clearness and distinctness should be false. 
Hence it seems to me that I may adopt the general nile that all 
things that I conceive very clearly and distinctl}' are true." For 
the word percipio^ in the sentence, '' Videor pro regula generali 
posse statuere, iUud omne esse vorum^ quod valde dare et 
distincte percipio^** means any kind of clear apprehension. 

16 
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Descartes, like Locke and Leibnitz after him, did not sec the 
essential difference between thought and belief, and so was led 
to mistake clear and distinct conception for that irresistible and 
irrefragable conviction which is the special characteristic of 
knowledge. We may have clear and distinct conception of 
that which is false. This error of Descartes showed itself in 
the next step of his philosophy. In this he asserted the ex- 
istence of God simply on the ground that the idea of God is 
natural to the soul. "Tota vis argumenti," he sa^'s, '' in eo 
est, quod agnoscam fieri non posse ut existam talis natune 
qualis sum, nempe, ideam Dei in me habens, nisi re vera Deus 
etiam existeret." This reasoning, and much more of the same 
kind b}' the same author, is not satisfactor}*. At the present 
da\' Cartesianism has little value save as an illustration of the 
truth by way of contrast. 

Descartes' We must not leave Descartes without mentioning 
trSr/inifiii"* ^^® argument justifying reliance upon the perceptions 
senses. The of Sense. It is this : From the innate knowledge of 
gl"en.^*^id *h® Creator, which the soul possesses and develops, 
quoted. ijoe know that Qod loves truth and abhors deceit; 
therefore he cannot have given us a nature to/iose operation 
would be a continual deception. This reasoning seems good, 
provided the existence of Gcxl and his moral attributes can be 
shown without any dependence on knowledge gained by the 
senses. This may be disputed ; and for another reason, also, 
the argument is unsatisfactor}'. Even granting it to be well 
founded, it is a proving of that which needs no proof, and which 
is plainest when presented alone and in the light of its own self- 
evidence. The weakness of the human intellect is such that in 
the course of abstract speculations it may be enticed to forsake 
that solid ground of conviction presented in perception, and to 
seek for evidence in all sorts of argumentation ; and then for a 
time even visible and tangible facts — or, at least, our remem- 
brance of them — may be surrounded bj' the clouds of doubt 
and of confusion. 

A more satisfactory wa}' of defending the primary convictions 
of the mind is to exhibit them in their own self-evidence ; and 
this is to be done b}' clearness of statement and of illustration. 
It may be shown also that any denial of the self-evident involves 
absurdity, which mode of proof, however, is often onl}* a varia- 
tion of that just mentioned, the absurdity being inherent in the 
very contradiction of the truth, and not arising from the conflict 
of this with some other truth of a different nature. And, finall3', 
the unsoundness of objections or difficulties may be shown, 
according to the best of one's ability. 
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Self-evident truths are mostly presented in forms of thought 
which are general and secondary, and in which the full force of 
original conviction is somewhat abated. Strictly* speaking, only 
those intuitions are self-evident in which truth and fact are first 
perceived by the mind ; and general forma of thought are 
styled intuitive and self-evident^ only because they may imme- 
diately represent or symbolize our primary convictions. On 
this account the truth of such generalized intuitions must be 
evinced by the emplo^'ment of instances. In the case of presen- 
tational perceptions this is easily done. Let an}* one for a few 
minutes attend to his own experience ; he will see that his belief 
in the realit}- of his inwant life and of his immediate surround- 
ings is something over which he has no control, something abso- 
lutely irresistible. Should he attempt for a time to reject the 
evidence of his consciousness and his senses, and to believe 
something contrary to it, — for example, that he is a motionless 
and insensible block of stone or ice, — he will immediately be 
convinced of the impossibilit}* and absurdity of such a task. 

The objections to the truthfulness of our presentational knowl- 
edge can be shown to be simply ingenious fallacies, and for the 
most part founded on exploded theories. But were they ever 
so subtile and unanswerable, they could not even for one mo- 
ment affect our real belief in the existence of an extenial and 
of an internal world. As Reid sa3's, '* The statesman continues 
to plod, the soldier to fight, and the merchant to exiK)rt and 
import, without being in the least moved by the demonstrations 
that have been offered of the non-existence of those things about 
which they are so seriously emplo3'ed ; and a man ma}' as soon 
by reasoning pull the moon out of her orbit as destroy the belief 
of the objects of sense." 

TiieimiivM- 2. The doctrinc of the individuality of things per- 
"«}**y "V^* ceived does not call for extended consideration ; it fol- 
perception lows directly from the more general truth that all real 
proved. things are individuals. But we should notice that it 
is a double doctrine, and involves both a statement of simple 
fact and a statement of necessity. It is true both that all things 
perceived — that is, all that have been perceived — are individ- 
uals, and that all things perceived, including those yet to be per- 
ceived, must be individuals. Whichever phase of the doctrine 
we take, we can trace the origin of it to presentational thought. 
The first phase is simply a generalization from our immediate 
perceptions ; while the second arises because, when we perceive 
objects to be individuals, we perceive also that this is necessary 
i7i the case of those objects^ and that, too, simply by reason of 
their nature as real entities. Thereupon, because whatever is 
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true of the particular by reason of its generic character is true 
also of the general or universal, we infer and affirm that aU real 
entities whatever must likewise be individuals. 

3. We shall now consider whether the objects of 
of fhe" om°° prcscutative thought are complex or not. Sir William 
Slhf ^^ ^'r- Hamilton states this question clearly, though with spe- 
ceivli stated dal regard to external cognition, in the following 
amnSSSuM-" language: "Whether, in perception, do we first ob- 
eti. The quo*- tain & general knowledge of the complex wholes pre- 
priimim ^ scutcd to US by scusc, and then, by analysis and 
fourfold* lilted attention, obtain a special knowledge of the 
several parts ; or do we not first obtain a particular 
knowledge of the smallest parts to which sense is competent, 
and then, by sj'nthesis, collect them into greater and greater 
wholes ? " The subject thus presented msiy be treated as one 
branch of a wide inquiry formerl}* prosecuted under the head 
of the primum cognitum^ or, as we might say, of "first cog- 
nitions." Cognitions may be first either in that capacity which 
is the most important characteristic of all perceptions, and with 
which we are now more immediateh' concerned, — that is, as the 
origin of all knowledge ; or the}' may be first as- belonging to 
the coinmencement of human life ; or as connected with the 
first formation of language ; or as entertaified bg the mind 
at its entrance upon some methodical investigation. We hold 
that knowledge which is first in any one of these modes is 
always more or less complex, and that the distinct cognition, 
either of elements or of minute parts, is gained afterwards by 
attention and analysis. 

Our ordinary ^^ ^^^ ^^^ coutcnds that the Inseparable meta- 
percentiona ph3'sical Constituents of things are separately per- 
compex. ceived in cognition. To this extent an initial 
complexity or s^'n thesis is allowed to presentational thought, 
at least by all who recognize the existence of metaphysical 
parts. One's perception of a shining drop of dew might in- 
clude the cognition of its body, size, shape, place, color, trans- 
parency, fluidity, and brilliancy. Though one or another of 
these attributes would probably affect the mind' more sensibl}- 
than the rest, they yet might all be perceived at once, and a dis- 
tinct notion of each of them would only be obtained afterwards. 
Professor Dugald Stewart held a different doctrine from this. 
Influenced by the teaching of previous writers, that the soul, 
being unextended and indivisible, cannot have diflferent simul- 
taneous modifications, he maintained that the perception of the 
mind at any one time is confined to what he termed the mini^ 
mum visibile^ or what might be more adequately called the 
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minimum perceptibile ; and he ascribed the apparent instanta- 
neousness of the perception of wholes to the rapidity of mental 
action. This view, together with the parent assumption that the 
soul is incapable of more than one modification at a time, has 
been rejected as unfounded and improbable. Consciousness tes- 
tifies that wholes of considerable complication can be perceived 
by the mind without any process and in one simple exertion of 
energ}-. The different parts of the object, — of a lamp, or ink- 
stand, or chair, or table, — together with the connecting relations 
of the parts, are apparent!}' perceived as quickly and as simul- 
taneously as the whole figure of a man is reflected from a mirror. 

Wei'e this statement in need of formal proof, no more ingeni- 
ous argument could be desired than one which is employed by 
Sir William Hamilton. lie calls attention to the fact that the 
face of a friefld is much more easily recalled in its general out- 
line than in its particular features. It is often found diflflcult to 
remember exactl}' the color of the hair or e3'es, or the lines of the 
mouth or nose, of some perfectly' well-known friend. But such 
a result could scarcely be expected were the parts of the face 
always first perceived in succession, and after that combined, as 
Stewart 8a3'8, with the assistance of " the faculty of memory." 

At the same time we must remark that in adult or develo()ed 
perception the idea of the object is generally filled out from 
previous knowledge. When we speak of seeing a stone, or any- 
thing else which is hard, the idea of hardness is supplied by the 
mind from knowledge acquired through touch. Such percep- 
tion is double ; 3'et probablj' no more time intervenes between 
the commencement and the completion of it than that which 
must elapse between the reflections from a looking-glass of the 
nearer and of the more distant parts of an object. 
The fim t»6r- '^^® character of the perceptions of a new-born in- 
ceptions of fant must be chiefl}- a matter of analogical conjecture, 
inw^ie'ienae ^" Comparison with that developed character which 
more com- they soon attain, they are doubtless wanting greatly, 
airJtber 1688, Hot in vividuoss, but in that distinction and separation 
ifteriifr*^' of things which results from an exercise of the analytic 
power. Though it would be hazardous to say respect- 
ing any doctrine whatever that it has not been upheld by some 
philosopher, we have never 3*et heard of an}* one who maintained 
that children an hour, or a day, or even a week, old are given to 
attentive and discriminating thought. Probabl3'' their thinking 
is confused and indefinite, unless when it may be concerned 
with some bodily want or pain. 

The thinking power of 

" The baby, new to earth and sky/' 
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may be supposed to be occupied simply with two comprehensive 
and ever-var}1ng conceptions. AU things other than the con- 
scious spiiit and its life probablj* appear to it as one complicated 
and fluctuating non-ego^ surrounding the soul and aflecting it on 
every hand ; while at the same time the soul perceives itself as 
the diversely sentient and thinking ego. Plainly, this mode of 
thought would be more confused and complex than that of our 
ordinary perceptions. But we may conjecture it to be followed 
by a phase of mind in which attention is specially given to the 
cognitions of one sense at a time, -^ in which, for example, the 
infant considers simply the visible appearance of some toj', or of 
a hand or foot, to the exclusion of those qualities which are ap- 
prehended in connection with muscular and tactile sensations. 
The conceptions thus formed would, in one respect at least, be 
less complex than those of our daily life. But, finally', the child 
learns that the world around him, with its scenes and agencies, 
is not a mass of confused and intermingling parts, — that many 
material forms mB,y easily be distinguished, and that objects 
definitely perceived by one sense can be identified with the ob- 
jects of other senses. So, at last, hands and feet, fingers and 
toes, persons and things, become individually marked and known. 
At the same time the young spirit begins to discern difiierent 
general modes in its own life ; sensation, thought, fear, desire, 
occasionally succeed in attracting some slight attention. Then 
perception ma}' be supposed to have assumed its normal char- 
acter, and to be ready for whatever increase in quickness and 
power is to be obtained through future practice. 
The state of '^^^ cognition, or rather the knowledge, which con- 
thought at ditions the first formation and use of language, is more 
mStion of'" advanced than that of presentative thought ; as is that, 
language, ajgo, the possession of which is prerequisite to formal 
scientific or philosophical investigation. These, however, are 
illustrative of the general complexity of our earlier modes of 
thinking, and ma}' be noticed in the present connection. Ham- 
ilton unadvisedh% we think, regards the question o^ \X\q primum 
cognitum as applicable only to the origin of language, and gives 
the following statement of it: '* Does language originate ia 
general appellatives or by proper names?" 

Without following the course of his discussion, we shall pre- 
sent what seems a reasonable answer. First, it appears evident 
that a considerable degree of mental development is necessary 
to the first use of language. Long before children begin to speak 
they possess general notions, and are able to think b}* means of 
them. It is true that manj^ of their ideas are particular. Their 
conceptions of the different members of the family to whitth they 
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belong, of the different apartments of the house in which they 
live, and of the permanent objects within and about their home, are 
individual, or singular. But the) have perceptions also of things 
which are continually changed and replaced by others of a sim- 
ilar character ; and it is impossible that they should not form 
general ideas in connection with such perceptions. Not to speak 
of the modes of their own life which repeat themselves in rapid 
succession, classes of things, such as cups, saucers, plates, 
knives, forks, spoons, tables, chairs, and other articles of daily 
use, together with general notions, such as bread, butter, milk, 
water, wood, coal, which represent things of daily consumption, 
must find a place among their thoughts. It is unlikely, there- 
fore, that human language at an}' stage of its development ever 
consisted wholl}' of proper names, or even tliat all words are 
first employed and understood by children as applicable only 
to singular objects. On the contrary, when children ask for a 
spoon or cup, a piece of bread or a glass of water, as they do so 
soon as they can talk at all, they are using common nouns in 
their appropriate significance. 

At the same time it is true that the verv first words used bv 
children are either proper names or terms which they take for 
such, and which are not as 3*et understood by them to have a 
common applicability. Locke, and Aristotle before him, are only 
two out of a long line of philosophers who have remarked that 
the little ones at first use appellatives, such as papa, mamma, 
nurse, aunt, in just the same wa}* as the}' do proper names, such 
as K<1ward or Eliza, not knowing that the former have a general 
meaning, while the latter are individual properties. So, also, 
often in very early life, the cow, the horse, and the dog are names 
which represent individual animals only. The same philosophers 
remark that the action of the mind in forming general notions is 
instanced b}' the readiness with which terms are transferred from 
a singular to a common signification. A child who has learned 
to sa}' papa and mamma will call every man he sees a papa and 
every woman a mamma. Vcr}^ soon, however, such mistakes 
are corrected, and words are employed properly. 

But the law of thought, that the complex and particular pre- 
cedes the abstract and general, affects the language of adults no 
less than that of children. Numberless instances might be ad- 
duced in which the individual fact has lent its own proper name 
for a general service ; and many are of special interest. The 
verb '* meander" was originally a noun designating a winding 
stream in Asia Minor. Buncombe, which is the name of a county 
in North Carolina, came to signify the making of speeches for 
the sake of distant popular effect, by reason of the remark of a 
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rough old mountaineer, Felix Walker, who once represented that 
countj^ in the State Legislature. His fellow-members were tired 
of the old man's rustic oratorj'. Some shouted, " Question, 
question ; " othei*s begged him to desist. But be could not l>e 
stopped; **for," said he, "I am bound to make a speech for 
Buncombe." Jack Ketch, which is a common English expres- 
sion for hangman, was at first the proper name of a man who 
busil}' discharged the duties of that office during the ^^blood}- 
assizes" of L^rd Jeffreys, in the reign of James the Second. 
Tlie term '* Czar," or '* Kaiser," is an enduring monument of that 
supreme authority which Julius Ctesar once obtained for himself 
over the ancient world ; while " Emperor," which is from the 
Latin ''Imperator," and is the English equivalent of ''Czar," 
also dates its origin from the times of Caesar ; for, being unwilling 
to offend Roman ears b}- the designation '' king," he contented 
himself with this military title. 

The doctrine of the priority of the complex in the history of 
mental development is also supported by the fact that our more 
abstract nouns ^ are, for the most part, of late ap[)earance, as 
compared with those more concrete. Such words as " animal," 
'* quadruped," " mammal," which present certain aspects of that 
natural genus to which horses, cows, dogs, cats, and other like 
species belong, are of later use than these specific names. Gram- 
marians, also, note that modern languages are analytic, while the 
ancient are synthetic, in modes of expression, — which circum- 
stance indicates a kind of unconscious public progress in dis- 
criminating and abstractive conception. 

Science After all that has been said, we need not dwell oil 

start* from the doctrinc that the knowledge with which anj' science 
timJ'of the*" begins is more complex than that afterwards attained, 
complex. This is simply to sa}' that the analytic is the only reli- 
able method in scientific investigation. For if this be granted, 
it is plain that the knowledge of attentive observation is that 
with which philosophizing commences, and that this knowledge 
is more complex than the general conceptions and pnnci[>les 
which may be evolved from it by means of right thinking. Few 
now hold the contrary doctrine, though too man}' yet conform 
their practice to antiquated methods. Very few deny that our 
knowledge of the general is originall}* derived from our percep- 
tion of the individual. And no fact is better attested bv the 
past history' of philosophy than that those who will construct 
science, whether physical or mental, from abstract principles un- 
supported by induction or generalization from particular, are 
devoting their lives to the accomplishment of failures. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The doctrine ^' ^^ *^® three subordinate modes of the presenta- 
of conscious- tive intellect, that immediately conditioned on sensa- 
fhttJiuuS^of tion, and therefore called sense-perception, is more 
Beuw-percep- noticeable than the rest, involves a greater number of 
in^iSiy important questions, and has received more attention 
autecedeot jy^^j philosophers. For that appearance of 8implicit3' 
which characterizes our external perceptions, notwithstanding 
the real complexity and subtilty of most of them, has beguiled 
many into a task which the}' have found easier to begin than to 
finish. The problem of sense-perc»eption has been the qucestio 
vezata of twenty centuries, and has reached a satisfactory solu- 
tion onl}- during the last one hundred 3'ear8. 

Before attempting the discussion of it, let us consider the 
power of consciousness. For the action of this power is simpler 
than that of external perception, and also conditions it ; because 
material agents are nev«r seen save in connection with the 
psychical changes which they produce in us. 
The history "^^^ term " consciousuess " Signifies, literall}*, '* an 
of the term accompauying knowledge." In this radical meaning: 

** conscious- ... *.'«=' *a.\ ll ^ • » ll • x« m 

ness" The it 18 synon3'mous With " conscience," or *' conscientia, ' 
ti™ '*M em" ^^^^^ term, in mediaeval philosophy, was the ordinary 
iiioyeci by ' exprcssior for what we now call consciousness. The 
Locke. scholastic ilefinition of " conscientia" was ''perceptio 

qua mens de preseiuL suo statu admonetur." But our activities 
may be perceived either simply and as to their own essential na- 
ture ; or as being right or wrong, virtuous or vicious or indifferent, 
by reason of their relation to the moral law. Accordingly, two 
kinds of knowledge may be said immediately to accompan}* the 
life of a rational spirit. Thus the term *' conscientia," as ex- 
pressing equally either of these kinds of knowledge, was affected 
with an ambiguity. This was avoided, in the English language, 
by forming the word "consciousness" and by surrendering the 
word " conscience " to a use purel}* ethical. The ambiguity had 
been previously* avoided by Latin writere, who employed the 
term " reflexio" for the notice taken by the mind of itself and 
its life ; and so when Locke wrote, a choice of terms was presented 
to him. Although Locke speaks of consciousness, and even 
gives the definition, " Consciousness is the perception of what 
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passes in a man's own mind," he prefers reflection as the formal 
name of the power. 

Two reasons ma}' have influenced this choice, perhaps uncon- 
sciousl}*. In the first place, reflection, which signifies the bend- 
ing back of the mind, naturally suggests an attentive or observant 
consciousness, by which only we can form clear and satisfactory* 
ideas of what passes within. It is to such a consciousness that 
Locke constantly appeals, though he does not distinguish it from 
consciousness in general. And, secondl}', the term ** reflection " 
admits an easy though unscientific expansion of its meaning, so 
as to include and account for the cognition of certain things — 
such as duration and succession and number — which are not, 
proper!}- speaking, perceived by consciousness, yet are perceived 
in immediate connection with the proper objects of consciousness. 
Locke, for example, distlnctl}' says that duration has ^^its idea 
from reflection on the train of our ideas." 

The use of the term " reflection " by this great man illustrates 
his chief defect, which is a want of precision and exactitude 
both of thought and of expression. But, for all that, the " Essay 
on the Human Understanding" is a book blazing from beginning 
to end with independent and powerful thinking. " The other 
foundation," says Locke, ''from which experience furnisheth 
the understanding with ideas, is the perception of the operations 
of our own mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it 
has got ; which operations, when the soul comes to reflect on 
and consider, do furnish the understanding with another set of 
ideas which could not be had from things without ; and such arc 
perception, thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, 
willing, and all the different actings of our own minds ; which 
we, being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do from 
these receive into our understanding as distinct ideas, as we do 
from bodies affecting our senses. This source of ideas ever}'' 
man has wholly in himself; and though it be not sense, as hav- 
ing nothing to do with external objects, yet it is very like it, 
and might properly enough be called internal sense" 
Conacioofl. 2. Both before and since the publication of the "Es- 
ntss .iofinwi. say," philosophers have defined consciousness as the 
ceptionof power of the soul to perceive its own states and opera- 
itTiXera^ tions. These, undoubtedly, are the objects concerning 
Hnme which cousciousuess is principally exercised. But it 

quot««i. seems proper to say that we are conscious of the ego^ 
or self, or spiritual substance, and of its powers, as well as of 
the operation of the powers of the ego. In all acts of conscious- 
ness, and in these acts only, we perceive, as one complex object, 
the ego^ its power ^ and its activity; which cognition, moreover, is 
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all truly concomitant of our thought and experience as related 
to other objects. President Porter says rightly, ** We are di- 
rectly conscious of the egfo itself ; " to which we take the liberty 
of adding, " and of its powers also." 

This doctrine, that the soul is immediately cognizant of itself 
and its powers, would, we have no doubt, have received the 
approval of Locke ; yet it was never directly' taught by him. 
This omission left opportunit}' for subsequent writers, who ac- 
ce[)ted ** sensation and reflection " as the ' * original of all knowl- 
edge," to question whether any such things as the soul and its 
powers are ever perceived to be. Hume, in his usual pleasant 
wa}', says : " For mj' part, when I enter most intimately into 
what I call myself, I always stumble on some particular percep- 
tion or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, 
pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without 
a perception, and never can observe auj'thing but the percep- 
tion. ... If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, 
thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must confess I 
can no longer reason with him. . . . He maj* perhaps perceive 
something simple and continued, which he calls himself, though 
I am certain there is no such principle in me." To the same 
effect is the assertion of Stuart Mill : '^ M}' mind is but a series 
of feelings." It will be noticed that these statements are deduc- 
tions from an exclttsioe construction of the doctrine of con- 
sciousness^ — from the view that consciousness perceives only 
the operations of the ego. 

The best mode of dealing with such heresies is to confront 
them with the common sense of men, by which they are flatly 
contradicted, the ground of the contradiction being every man's 
own immediate cognition of himself. True, we never " catch 
ourselves at any time without some perception or other." But 
this does not show that no ego exists and is known, but only 
that it is never seen save as in activity. 

Th on ^® allow that the conception of self as distln- 

tion ofttie*" guished from the conception of the ego^ — in other 
guT8ii«rfrom words, the conception of the ego^ not simply as exist- 
that of the ing at the present moment and with this present ac- 
^^' tivity, ' but as an enduring entit}' with permanent 

characteristics, — requires something more than the exercise 
of mere consciousness. It includes the identification and the 
comparison of the ego and its present state with itself and its 
previous states, which acts involve memory. Indeed, the identi- 
fication of the ego as now existing with itself as existing for- 
merl}', is one of the elements which distinguish rcmembrance 
from every other exercise of the intellect. At the same time it 
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is clear that if the ego of consciousness be admitted, the self of 
memory and of anticipation cannot long be rejected. 

Let us note, also, that the er/o and the self m&y be conceived 
of abstractly and aside from the thought of an}* particular modi- 
fications. The notions of them expressed in languid are not 
only formed in this way, but have also a general character. 
^go and self and the other personal pronouns, though not or- 
dinarily used to express general notions, are jet terms which 
have a common applicability, and whose singularity depends 
wholly on their individuality of application. But the ego, of 
which one is conscious, is always perceived, not mereh' as 
an individual, but also as affected with the modifications and 
relations of the present moment. 

3. The conception of consciousness which we have 
ary^sl^fica^ been considering hitherto, ma}' be regarded as the 
iciouBnew!*' P^^^^^^y and proper meaning of the term. From this 
two sec*ondar}' senses ai*e to be distinguished. Some- 
times the word, according to its original force, signifies a cog- 
nition accompanying some other cognition which more direct!}' 
occupies the mind. A student, while engaged with his books, 
might be said to be conscious of the presence of some one in his 
room ; an orator, while speaking, might be said to be conscious 
of his power over some assembly. A criminal ma}* be conscious 
of his guilt, a martyr of his innocence, a millionnaire of his 
wealth, a beautiAil woman of her attractions. Such language, 
however, belongs chiefly to common life. 

On the other hand, there is a peculiar metonymical sense of 
the term " consciousness," which is employed chiefly by philoso* 
phers, according to which it signifies, not the act or power of 
self-cognition, but all those internal aflections and operations, 
taken collectively, of which the soul is conscious. In this sense 
one's consciousness includes all his thoughts without exception ; 
it is the entire life of the soul considered as the object of one's 
experience or immediate cognition. Hence Hamilton's defini- 
tion is inadequate, in saying, '* Consciousness is a comprehen- 
sive term for the complement of our cognitive energies." This 
statement could be accepted only in case no other psychical 
phenomena than those of cognition could be internally per- 
ceived ; or provided, at least, that usage had restricted the term 
*^ consciousness " to less than its natural application. Neither 
supposition is true. 

We must allow, however, that, according to the ifstis lo* 
qiiendi, "the contents of one's consciousness" comprise only 
whatever is part of the active life of the soul. The soul itself 
and its powers are not included, though, as we have seen, we 
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ma}' be said to be conscious of them also. The cause seems 
to be twofold : in the first place, the ordinary attention of con- 
sciousness is directed to the changing phenomena, and not to 
the permanent factors from which the}' originate ; and secondl}*', 
a name is needed for these phenomena as a collective whole, 
whereas there is little or no need for a collective name to 
cover the soul, its powers, and its operations. 
Conscioiw- ^' ^^^ point of principal difficult}' in the doctrine of 
iiem a special consciousness is connected somewhat with the ambi- 
Mity.'*sir'^ guity with which the name of this faculty is affected 
Win. Hamii- by reason of its diverse meanings. It may bo presented 

" ^"** thus : Consciousness is a power of mind which has a 
distinct and special function of its own. This proi)ositiou has 
been strenuous!}' controverted by Sir William Hamilton, and 
by other eminent writers both in Europe and America. In the 
eleventh lecture of his " Metaphysics," Hamilton says : '* Con- 
sciousness is not to be viewed as anything different from these 
modifications [of the ego"] themselves^ but is, in fact, the general 
condition of their existence, or of their existence within the 
sphere of intelligence." 

This teaching of Sir William must be condemned as inaccu- 
rate. He does not say that the word " consciousness " is used 
in two senses, in one of which it signifies a power of internal 
cognition, and in the other those experiences, taken collectively, 
of which we are internally cognizant ; but he idetitifies our in- 
ternal perceptions with the activities perceived. We allow that 
no being can think or know, feel or desire, without being con- 
scious of these things, but hold, at the same time, that con- 
sciousness is an element of psychical life additional to, and 
distinguishable from, the things of which we are conscious; for 
our souls are capable of a complex of contemporaneous activi- 
ties. We can even be conscious of being conscious ; because 
this twofold act of self-knowledge merely adds one more element 
to the complex already experienced. 

In one case only, the exercise of consciousness may be asserted 
to include its object. When we are conscious of any particular 
idea, — for example, the idea of the moon, — the knowledge that 
we have this conception necessarily repeats and includes the 
conception itself; for we know not merely that we are thinking, 
but that we are thinking of the moon. We cannot think of any 
thought without therein thinking that thought. But to be con- 
scious of a sensation or a desire, of a volition or an action, or of 
the confidence of belief or conviction, does not include these 
things, but only the thought or conception of them, accompanied, 
of course, with a recognition of their reality. 
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After Sir William has identified consciousness with those 
mental modifications which are the objects of it, we need not be 
surprised cU his teaching that toe can be conscious oj' external 
objects. For if it is the same thing to see a book or an ink- 
stand and to be conscious of seeing it, then certainly- we are 
conscious of the book or the inkstand. But it is a philosophical 
weakness to identify things simply because they are inseparabl}* 
connected ; and it is a palpable contradiction to say that a con- 
comitant cognition is the same as the experiences which it ac- 
companies. Paradoxes of this kind, even though presented by 
distinguished men, should not be accepted by us as express- 
ing wisdom till we have fully satisfied ourselves that they are 
not absurdities. 

ConMiotiB- When sophistical diflSculties are dismissed, how 

^fact plaiii the fact remains that consciousness, though not 
lu specific a separately operative, is 3'et a distinct and peculiar, 
evfd^Mc^ mental power ! If modes of immediate cogpition be 
by language, contrasted according to the differences of things per- 
ceived, in their relation to the percipient ego, then this faculty', 
which gives the knowledge of ps^x'hical things, must be distin- 
guished from ever}' other. If we must recognize a facult}' of 
external cognition, which nevertheless is conditioned by the 
perception of things internal, we must recognize also a faculty 
of internal cognition, which nevertheless is conditioned b}' the 
perception of things external. How manifestly, too, conceptions 
originate from consciousness which are distinct from all others, 
and which could not come from any other source ! How could 
such ideas arise as seeing, thinking, belienng, doubting, rea- 
soning, knowing, or such as enjoying, suflTering, desiring, fear- 
ing, resolving, doing, if we had not a power of perceiving these 
things? All these notions are generalizations from the par- 
ticular cognitions of consciousness. 

The special action of this power, even in the case of our 
thoughts, is witnessed by such terms as *' notion," ^^imagina- 
tion," '' idea," " thought," " conception," which apply to classes 
of mental states and operations. The use of such terms must 
have been preceded by the individual perception of such states 
and operations ; and the conceptions which the}' express must 
have been obtained b}' rejecting, or eliminating, from individual 
conceptions of ideas, the ideas themselves. The fact that we 
form abstract notions of mental activities indicates that the cog- 
nition of internal things is very naturally regarded as a distinct 
function, even while it combines with other functions in the same 
exercise of energ}*. In this case, as in many others, common 
thought is able to separate the inseparable, and can reject as 
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absurd the language of Hamilton when he declares himself con- 
scious of his table and his inkstand. 

The truBt- ^' ^^^ trustworthiness of the cognitions of con- 
wortkinesA sciousuess is a doctrinc on which all philosophers have 
Sli'l^'Mir always been agreed. We think it is the only one 
ouotBd. HU which has never been dis])uted. This unanimit}* 
i\ie ego Si»- shouM be a matter of congratulation among the 
cuweu. thoughtful brotherhood, though we suppose thej' woulri 
hardly claim that the}' have each other to thank for it. Be3'ond 
question, if there were any possibilit}* of rejecting the authority 
of consciousness, some illustrious school of wise men would 
have done this long ago. What Varro says is true : '* Nihil tarn 
absurde did potest, quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum." 
No one, even of that considerable class whose originality lies in 
paradoxical opposition to tbe common sense of men, has dared 
to broach a doctrine so untenable as the denial of the testimony 
of his own consciousness would be. When a man is suffering, 
how vain it is to tell him that there is no pain, that there is no 
such thing as pain ! The stoic ma}* maintain that pain, at least 
for the virtuous, is not an evil, but the means of great and last- 
ing good ; but who that has had the toothache can deny the 
reality of pain ? When we surve}' a landscape, when we study 
a lesson, when we remember an absent friend, when we are 
pleased with goodness or indignant at wrong-doing, when we 
have earnest desires or make high resolves or put forth strong 
exertions, when we feel exhausted with labor or are triumphant 
with success, how certain we are of the reality of these things 
as parts of the soul's experience ! 

Even that sceptical school who destroy our conceptions of 
knowledge and belief b}' identifying these things with the repro- 
duction of sensations and the association of ideas, admit that 
the revelations of consciousness are of immediate and absolute 
authority. Mr. John Stuart Mill, the associationalist Aristotle, 
in his *' Examination" of Sir William Hamilton's philosoph}', 
condemns, as needless and unwise, an}* attempt to prove the 
reliability of consciousness. "All the world," he sajs, *' admits 
that it is impossible to doubt a fact of internal consciousness. 
To feel and not to know that we feel, is an impossibility. But 
Sir William Hamilton is not satisfied to let this truth rest on its 
own evidence ; he wants a demonstration of it. As if it were 
not sufficient!}* proved b}* consciousness itself, he attempts to 
prove it by a reductio ad absurdum.*' 

In view of statements such as these — which are made by associa- 
tionalists — we naturally inquire how these writers can reject that 
teaching of conscioasness which asserts the existence of the ego and 
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its powers. Any ordinary unsophisticated man will say that he is 
just a8 certain of the existence of himself and of his faculties of 
thought, feeling, and action, as he is regarding the operation of these 
faculties; nor will he allow that his perception of himself, as a living 
being, is any less immediate and reliable than his perception of his 
spiritual life. lie will even affirm that he desires no greater certainty 
respecting any fact than that which be experiences every moment re- 
specting the fact of his own existence. Those who admit the '' self- 
evidence " of consciousness can defend their denial of the ego only 
in one way: they must claim that no such thing as an ego is ever 
perceived. 

To do this directly would be a declaration of open war upon the 
common sense and the common language of mankind. Therefore they 
permit us to speak of ourselves and our powers, and allow that such 
language sets forth reality. But they assert that the reality is differ- 
ent from what most of us take it to be. The problem, however, of 
explaining away the ego has not been found easy. Mr. Miirs expla- 
nation consists of two parts, the one of which supplements the other. 

Proceeding on the hypothesis that we know only that of which we 
are conscious, and that we are conscious only of feelings, and having 
defined the mind as ** a thread of consciousness,*' or ** a series of feel- 
ings," he first encounters the fact that *' the thread of consciousness " 
consists ** in part of memories and expectations. . . . These," he says, 
•* include the belief that I myself formerly had, or that I myself and 
no other shall hereafter have, the sensations remembered or expected. 
The fact believed is that the sensations did actually form, or will 
hereafter form, part of the self-same series of states, or threads of 
consciousness, of which the remembrance or the expectation of those 
sensations is the part now present. If, therefore, we speak of the 
mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement 
by calling it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and future; 
and we are reduced to the alternative of believing that the mind, or 
ego, is something different from any series of feelings or possibilities 
of them, or of accepting the paradox that something which, ex hy- 
pothesis is but a series of feelings can be aware of itself as a series." 

This reasoning is correct. It is true that the •* fact " of the contin- 
ued existence of **the self-same series of states," in which the expe- 
rience of the past is united with that of the present and that of the 
future, can be known only through a recollection of the past, com- 
bined with a consciousness of the present, and an exercise of judgment 
which anticipates things to come. Here, therefore, three fundaniental 
grounds of belief — consciousness, memory^ and judgment — are assumed. 
What one of these can be explained as merely the reproduction of sen- 
sations, or the association of ideas ? We think that association alists 
have no right to appeal to the testimony of such powers. Nevertheless, 
accepting the assumption as a statement of truth, the syllogism is 
perfect. The mind, which is but a series of feelings, is not only con- 
scious of it«< present feelings, but also remembei*s its past feelings, and 
expects others in the future. Therefore the mind is a series of feelings 
which is aware of itself as past and future. 

This nonsense is termed by Mr. Mill '* that final inexplicability at 
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which we inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate facts." An ulti- 
mate fact may be inexplicable; it is not absurd. We do not wonder 
that Mr. Mill styles bis doctrine a paradox. Who ever thought him- 
self to be a series of any kind? What mind was ever aware of itself 
as being a passing procession, or as beine anything else than an en- 
dunngunit? It is strange that the noble intellect, which so clearly 
apprehended the absurdity, could not reject the hypothesis from which 
it springs, and accept the alternative that '^ the ego is something dif- 
ferent from any series of feelings or possibilities of them,'' — that the 
soul is something different from its states, though it is not to be seen 
save in connection with them. How wonderfully able thinkei's, like 
Hume and Mill, can be deluded when once they have been led to 
adopt defective principles! Theoretical disl^elief in the ego is a direct 
result of the fundamental error that we have immediate cognition of 
phenomenal changes only. These gentlemen deny themselves to be 
conscious of their own existence, because that would be a suirender 
of their philosophy. 

The other part of Mr. Mill's doctrine regarding the ego 
The effo nei- jg ^n explanation of the belief that the soul exists durina: 
of feelings the intennissions of actual consciousness, and is supple- 
norapenna- nientary to the definition that mind *^is but a series of 
Uy^o/fwiing. feelings." In recognizing the necessity for a second state- 
ment, Mr. Mill assumes that one*s unavoidable belief in 
his own existence is sufficient evidence of some fact to be acounted 
for; thus he admits the exercise of a power of judgment by which we 
believe in the existence of something which continues to exist as well 
when we are not conscious as when we are. Associationalism cannot 
even plausibly account for any such belief as this; indeed, noth- 
ing more exhibits the weakness of this syst-em than the necessity, 
constantly encountered by its advocates, of assuming or admitting 
principles which have no proper place within their creed. This, how- 
ever, is not the ground of our objection to the reasoning of Mr. Mill. 

^^ The belief I entertain," he says, " that my mind exists when it is 
not feeling, nor thinking, nor conscious of its own existence, resolves 
itself into a b«^lief of a permanent possibility of these states. If I 
think of myself as in a dreamless sleep or in the sleep of death, and 
believe that I — or, in other words, my mind — is or will be existing 
through these states, though not in conscious feeling, the most scru- 
pulous examination of my belief will not detect in it any fact kCtually 
believed, except that my capability of feeling is not in that interval 
f)ermanently destroyed, and is suspended only because it does not meet 
with the combination of outward circumstances which would call it 
into action; the moment it did meet with that combination, it would 
revive, and it remains therefore a permanent possibility." In this 
statement we are taught that mind exists, during intervals of uncon- 
sciousness, as a suspended capability of feeling, and that it is at all 
times a possibility of feeling, a permanent possibility. The word 
** capability," which Mr. Mill uses, properly signifies a kind of |)ower, 
and might be regarded as exhibiting another indirect admission of 
truth ; passing that over, let us consider Mr. Mill's intentional teaching. 

Our first objection to it is that it denies the fact which it prof esses to 

17 
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explain. We are ignorant of any conception of posf»ibility that asso- 
ciationalisna can form ; but we know what possibility is, and what it 
implies. In particular, we know that when we speak of the possi- 
bility of an entity which does not, yet may, exist, we are speaking? of 
the consistency of the supposed existence of that entity with given 
fact, whether negative or positive; and that the entity, its existence, 
and its possibility, are merely hypothetical and ideal objects which 
do not exist at all. To make our continued existence the mere pos- 
sibility of that which does not exist, is to deny that continued exist- 
ence altogether. Such a possibility in itself is nothing at all. 

Our second objection to Mr. Mill's statement is that it reaUy tnvolrex 
the fact which it in intended to disproce. It is impossible to assert a real 
possibility without admitting the condition, or conditions, on which it 
depends. Let us remember tnat the possibility of a non-existent entity 
may be either hypothetical or real. The former of these is an imaginary 
possibility, and w asserted simply on the supposition of conditions which 
are known not to exist. A fire would be nypothetically possible, but 
really impossible, on the supposition of the possession of fuel which 
yet cannot be procured. This possibility is entirely removed from 
reality; to make our continued existence the possibility of something, 
the conditions of which are only supposed to be, would simply empha- 
size the denial of our existence. But, on the other hand, if our con- 
tinued existence be a real possibility (which is the best conjecture we 
can make as to the meaning of Mr. Mill), then it is plain that some- 
thing must really exist as a foundation for this possibility. For that 
reality which is frequently ascribed to a possibility is metonymical, and sets 
forth only the reality of that on which the possibility depends. And now 
what else can be the condition of a permanent possibility of feeling 
than the continued existence of one*s self and one's powers? 

Mill's conception of the ego, therefore, is doubly self-contradictory. 
First, it is self-contradictory in identifying reality with possibility, — 
the confessed reality of the ego with the mere possibility of a non- 
existent exi^erience; secondly, it is self-contradictory in asserting a 
self -sustained possibility. For — we repeat it — a possibility has no 
reality of its own, and exists only in the existence of its own proper 
conditions. Beyond question there is within us a permanent pos- 
sibility of psychical experience; but this possibility exists, and can 
exist, only in the existence of the powers of the soul. 

The radical errors of associationalism, including the de- 
uTa^trict "^^^ o^ *'^® ^/7^» originated, historically, from the influence 
construction of Locke's doctrines upon a certain class of his disciples, 
doctrines' '^^^ fundamental conceptions atid principles of Locke are 
and to Ills marred by great want of definiteness, and should be re- 
tleilnltion of garded, not as statements whose perfection precludes cor- 
sa tance. j-ectjon or addition, but as the first rude beginnings of a 
great philosophy. That class of disciples to which we have referred, 
have construed Locke's doctrine as to the primary sources of our 
knowledge very strictly; and then, with much logical skill but with 
little philosophical penetration, they have maintained that sensations 
and ideas (reproduced sensations) are the only objects whose existence 
can be perceived. This extremity of delusion is not to be met with in 
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Locke himselff whose belief in respect to the objects of our cognition 
coincided with that of men in general ; yet the incidental imperfec- 
tions of his philosophy wonderfully facilitated the progress of error. 
His constant mention of ideas, as if they alone were the immediate 
objects of knowledge, threw great obscurity over the doctrine of per- 
ception; his account of personal identity is unsatisfactory; above all, 
his definition of substance, in which the metaphysical and the logical 
substance are confounded, includes a falsity which many, if not most, 
subsequent philosophers have received without question. Even Held 
and Hamilton accepted Locke's incognizable substratum; we think 
that President McCosh is the first author by whom it has been ex- 
pressly rejected. 

iWke defines substance, **the supposed but unknown support of 
those qualities which we find existing." In truth, substance is not a 
thing supposed or unknoion, though it is a thing abstractly conceited of^ 
and difficult of definition. For certainly we know two kinds of sut>- 
stances, — spirit and matter; and therefore the knowledge of sub- 
stances exists in one's mind whether he be able or whether he be 
unable to analyze and define it. Locke's definition gave an admi- 
rable opportunity for his keen-witted disciples to reject at once the 
definition and the thing. Why should any one without some ^ood 
reason believe in a supposition ? And how can we know that any given 
thing is, without, in that very knowledge, knowing what it is? 

The chief difficulty connected with the definition of substance — 
that is, of metaphysical or **real'' substance — lies in the extreme 
simplicity of its nature. Substance is a thing absolutely simple ; 
therefore, like space, time, power, or change, it is incapable of analyt- 
ical definition. Such things, however, can and shoula be defined by 
mentioning one or more of their relational properties. For the present 
it may suince to describe substance as that kind of entity by which 
alone power, whether active or passive, can be possessed and exercised. 
And the ego^ or soul, may be described as a substance endowed with 
those peculiar powers which we call psychical. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

SENSE-PERCEPTION. 

1. Evert science sets out with the recognition of alleged fact. 
This is the case with the philosoph}- of sense- perception. Men 
generally hold that they perceive, and that, too, as things differ- 
ent from themselves, material objects, together with the opera- 
tions, qualities, and relations of these objects. Let us discuss 
the nature of this perception ; let us inquire how far it may be 
a reliable source of knowledge ; and let us seek for satisfactory 
conceptions of the objects which it reveals. 
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In every case in which the views of philosophers have differed 
from those of men in general, in regard to the reliabilit}' of cog- 
nition b}' the senses and the reality of the matenal universe, this 
difference may be traced to the various explanations of sensuous 
cognition which different thinkers have adopted. Such being 
the case, a review of theories concerning the process of external 
perception will be serviceable. This will bring to light the 
causes of mistaken Judgment, both as to the topic immediately 
considered and as to others connected with it ; and will qualify 
us to condemn unfounded or unnatural hj^potheses, and to accept 
those that are satisfactory. No department of philosophy shows 
a more gradual advancement than the doctrine of sense-percep- 
tion ; none exhibits more strikingly how truth has often been at- 
tained at last only bj' the slow and difficult elimination of error. 
The early The earliest theorizers, as was natural, formed con- 

Greek phi- ccptious of the soul morc or less materialistic ; they 
650-450 B.O. ; fashioucd their notions of perception according to the 
1*8 Bc*^' analogy of some operation of matter. Diogenes of 
Aristotle, Apollonia defined spirit as a highlj' refined air or 
^^^"^^ ^'^' vapor, and perception as a vibration produced in this 
by the impact of outer things on the oi^ans of the bod}*, which 
the air pervades. Heraclitus said that the soul was fire, or 
caloric, and that its cognitions were movements corresponding 
to the motions of a similar external element which is the living 
principle of the universe. Possibly neither of these sages would 
have claimed that his language was strictly literal, but only that 
it was the best he could find to express his thoughts. 

Empedocles held that ^'like can be known only by its like," 
and that images of things {simtUacra rerum) must reach the 
mind from the object through the avenues of sense. These like- 
nesses he called diroppoau, or effluxes. 

Deraocritus, who taught that the soul differs from the body 
by being composed of finer particles, and that it is, as it were, a 
finer body enclosed in the visible one, agreed with Empedocles 
in the doctrine of the simulacra. These also are the appearances 
mentioned by Lucretius, — 

" Quae, quasi membranaB snmmo de cortice rerum 
Dereptse, volitant ultro citroque per auras." 

The view of Democritus, that " all the senses are modes of 
touch," figuratively expresses a fundamental principle in philos- 
ophy, — namely, that the soul immediately perceives external 
things onl}' so far as they may come into immediate contact with 
the sensorium, the perception of the distant being inferential. 
The effluxes of Empedocles are evidently devices to bring the 
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soul into contact with something which, being immediately 
known, may reveal the prototype from which it comes. 

Plato, rejecting external effluxes and simidacra, inculcated that 
sense-perception, or aXa^hfcris^ results from the interaction of the 
material object and the sentient soul. Hence he held that it 
varies with this joint activity ; the perceptions of the same object 
by different beings are not necessarilj" alike, nor need the per- 
ceptions of the same object by the same being be always alike. 
Therefore sense-perception, as compared with rational knowl- 
edge (17 eTTurrqfirf)^ is inferior and untrustworthy. Moreover, in 
the Platonist doctrine, the object immediatelj' perceived is an 
immaterial etSoiXoi^, or image, formed by the action of the soul 
under the excitement of impressions from without This eiSoiXov, 
with reference to its part in perception, was called the gnostic 
reason (Xoyos yvoMrrucos), — that is, the reason, or ground, of 
knowing. 

Aristotle, with a more penetrating genius than that of Plato, 
considered the individual, which is the object of the cognitions 
of sense, to be that which alone has actual existence, and in 
which alone the general conceptions of the intellect are realized. 
He did not condemn our first (perceptions, as Plato did. At the 
same time he did not, like Locke, recognize their supreme au- 
thority as the sole origin of knowledge. Nor did he see that 
perception, being an act wholly tniellectiMl, and by no means a 
variable compound of thought and sensation^ differs in different 
cases only because of its own invariable ncUure, — only because 
the object immediatdy perceived is no lo7iger the same, Aris- 
totle makes too great a distinction between the ilruxn, or sentient 
and percipient soul, and the vovq^ or thinking mind, and there- 
fore, by implication, between the aUrOrfrovn or object of sense- 
perception, and the cI8o9, or form, which is the object of true 
knowledge. The latter is contained in the former, and is invari- 
able ; but the former, so far as it does not contain the latter, 
is a joint product of the sensation of the soul and of the sense- 
affecting motions of the external object In short, the Stagirite 
did not recognize that the intellectual character of sense-percep- 
tion is radically the same with that of the rational faculty, — nay, 
that its revelations are not less, but more, reliable than those of 
the elaborative intellect. The truth is that neither sense-affect- 
ing objects, nor the sensations which they produce, have any 
part in the production of perception, but only in the excitation 
of it. Perception is wholly a cognition from within. 

Sense-perception (aur^iTcrt?) is defined by Aristotle as *'the 
power which receives the sensible forms of things without the 
matter, as the wax receives the likeness of the signet-ring with- 
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out its iron or gold " {to Scictucov riav aur&qrwv elZSiV ayev rijq vXi^s) ; 

in which statement sensible forms seem to signify impressions 
corresponding to the whole individual nature of things^ but 
which 3'et are of a radically different character from the things 
themselves. 

Thescho- ^* ^^^ schoolmeu gave the name " species" to the 

lastics. A.D. images of Plato and the sensible forms of Aristotle ; 
Wimam^of ^^^ because they considered these mental representa- 
Occam.died tioHS to result from the effort, or ''intention," of the 
cartii, irJs- soul in the direction of the objects of sense, thej' called 
1682-1704^^ them species intentionales. With them these species 
were of three kinds, — species sensibileSj of which each 
sense furnished its own in respect to any obser\'ed object ; species 
sensatcB, which were treasured up and employed bj' memor}' and 
fantasy ; and species inteUigibileSy which are the general notions 
of the intellect applicable to things perceived. The species of the 
fantas}^ were derived from those of sense ; but different opinions 
prevailed as to the origin of intelligible species. Some derived 
them from the species of the fantasy ; others held them to be 
innate to the mind, which brought them into use as occasion 
required. Moreover, while most made sensible species the in- 
ternal products of a mental power, some gave them an existence 
external to the mind, and even a capability of flying, in a con- 
tinuous and rapid succession, through space. Most mediaeval 
thinkers, also, assumed some soit of resemblance between the 
species and the object perceived, — a doctrine which very natu- 
rally' finds a place in every theorj' of representative perception. 

But William of Occam, the great nominalist, who rejected the 
universals of rational thought, rejected also species of every kind. 
He held that no such media are necessary for the perception of 
things. In this he was followed by two great men of a succeed- 
ing age, Gassendi and Descartes, both of whom denied the pos- 
sibility of any resemblance between thought and things known, 
but who nevertheless left the nature of sense-perception veiy 
ill-defined. 

Descartes did an essential service to philosophy in asserting 
the intellectual character of sense-perception more strongly than 
had ever been done before ; and his employment of the word 
'* idea," to signify the immediate object of the mind in any 
mode of perceiving or thinking, has resulted in the modem use 
of the term to denote a thought of any kind whatever. Previ- 
oush' to his da}'' ideas meant what Plato understood by them, — 
that is, eternal patterns of things in the Divine mind. 

After Descartes the doctrine of perception by means of species 
imderwent various fortunes, being incased and protected by the 
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scholastic terminologj^ jet weakened by every new advance in 
psychological analysis. The learned Pere Malebranche, whose 
doctrine of ^^ occasional causes" made perception immediately 
dependent on Divine interposition, was a noted defender of 
sensible species ; while Antony Arnauld, the distinguished Jan- 
senist, discarded species, and identified the idea of the object 
with our perception of it. Even Arnauld, however, held that 
the idea of the object was representative of it, and the immedi- 
ate object of perception ; and this seems to have been the view 
of Locke also. Locke expressly says that ^^idea is the object 
of thinking;" teaching, however, at the same time that ^^the 
ideas of sensation are, in the mind, no more the likeness of 
something existing without us than the names that stand for 
them are the likeness of our ideas." Berkeley and Hume so 
developed tliis doctrine of Locke as to leave no objects of 
thought save ideas onl3\ 

Thomiw R«id, At last Thomas Reid, the stalwart apostle of com- 
1710-1797. niQn sense, arose and thoroughly destroyed the theory 
of representative perception in all its forms. No one can study 
the writiugs of Reid without being mightily convinced that, in 
perception, we deal with the object itself, and not with any 
species, or idea, or representation of it, in the mind. We per- 
ceive the object itself, and not a vicarious substitute. 

The |X)sition of Reid may be illustrated by citing pai*t of his 
" first reflection on the common theory ot ideas.*' This tlieory, 
he says, '* is di recti}' contrary to the universal sense of men who 
have not been instructed in philosophy. When we see the sun 
and the moon, we have no doubt that the verj' objects which we 
immediate!}' see are very far distant from us and from one an- 
other. W^e have not the least doubt that this is the sun and 
the moon which God created some thousands of years ago, and 
which have continued to perform their revolutions in the heav- 
ens ever since. But how are we astonished when the philoso- 
pher informs us that we are mistaken in all this ; that the sun 
and moon which we see are not, as we imagine, man}' miles 
distant from us and from each other, but that they are in our 
own mind ; that they had no existence before we saw them, and 
will have none when we cease to perceive and think of them ; 
because the objects we perceive are only ideas in our own minds, 
which can have no existence a moment longer than we think of 
them ! If a plain man, uninstructed in philosophy*, has faitii 
to receive tlu^sc mysteries, how great must be his astonishment ! 
He is brought into a new world, where everything he sees, tastes, 
or touches is an idea, — a fleeting kind of being, which he can 
conjure into existence or can annihilate in the twinkling of an 
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e3'e. After his mind is somewhat composed, it will be natural 
for him to ask his philosophical instructor, * Pra}', sir, are there, 
then, no substantial and permanent beings, called the sun and 
moon, which continue to exist, whether we think of them or 
not?' Here the philosophers differ. Mr. Locke and those that 
were before him will answer that it is very true there are sub- 
stantial and permanent beings called the sun and moon ; but 
they never appear to us in their own person, but by their repre- 
sentatives, the ideas in our own minds, and we know nothing 
of them but what we can gather from those ideas. 

Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume would give a different answer 
to the question proposed. The}' would assure the querist that it 
is a vulgar error that there are anj' permanent and substantial 
beings called the sun and moon ; that the heavenl}' bodies, our 
own bodies, and all bodies whatever, are nothing but ideas in 
our minds ; and that there can be nothing like the ideas of one 
mind but the ideas of another mind. There is nothing in Nature 
but minds and ideas, says the Bishop; — nay, sa3's Mr. Hume, 
there is nothing in Nature but ideas onlj' ; for what we call a 
mind is nothing but a train of ideas connected by certain re- 
lations between themselves." 

The treatise from which the foregoing is quoted is an irresisti- 
ble demonstration of the falsity of the representational view of 
external perception, and a strong vindication of the truthfulness 
of the dictates of common sense. In particular, ideas or species, 
as intermediate objects, are shown to be things merely hypo- 
thetical, assumed, without any evidence of their existence, in 
order to explain facts which the}' really tend to explain away. 
Rei(i*8 At the same time it is to be confessed that Reid 

critlciJSi succeeded better in refuting erroneous views than in 
ciarko, developing and defending a theorj' of his own. His 
Porterfleid. (iQctj-ine is defective both in regard to our acquired 
perceptions^ to which class all our more noticeable sense-cogni- 
tions belong, and in regard to those origiiial perceptions on 
which the acquired are founded. He made a mistake in den3ing 
the fact relied upon b}' the advocates of representational percep- 
tion, that, in some sense at least, the immediate cognition of 
the distant is a thing impossible. 

Certainl}', with our present constitution, an object must act 
on the mind to be perceived ; such being the case, it is i*ational 
to suppose that only those objects are immediate I3' perceived 
which act immediatcl}*, and that other objects which act through 
them are perceived inferential!}', although it ma3' be b3' a simple, 
ea83', and instantaneous inference. Even were we to suppose 
disembodied spirits to have a power of external cognition in no 
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wa}' conditioned on impressions from without, it is impossible 
to believe that the}' could exercise that power if entireW sepa- 
rated from the object and from all means of communication with 
it. We reject Reid's doctrine of the immediate perception of 
the distant as being contrary- both to fact and reason. 

The teaching of this philosopher respecting original 
acquiwi^r- sense-perception is not so objectionable as that which 
ceptionM we have just considered, and which pertains to ac- 
by RcRi. An quircd perception only. His account of original per- 
(fitTnction ception is defective rather in the mode of its conception 
and expression than in the principal matter presented. 
Believing every act of cognition to be of a purely internal origin, 
and not, like sensation, the effect of external causes, he was led 
to say that perception is a kind of suggestion, or inference, made 
by the mind on the occasion of its sensations. Nevertheless, 
he held this to be an act of immediate cognition, because it is 
entirely independent of an}' past knowledge or perception of 
things, nnd itself originates both our conception of objects and 
our belief in their existence. Therefore, also, it is radically 
different from that suggestional, or inferential, cognition which 
it is the province of the reasoning faculty to suppl}'. 

Raid's doctrine of the immcdiateness of both original and 
acquired perception may be best gathered from a passage in his 
second essay. '' In perception,'* he saj's, " whether original or 
acquired, thei-e is something which may be called the sign, and 
something which is signified to us, or brought to our knowledge, 
b}' that sign. In original perception the signs are the various 
sensations which are produced by the impressions made upon 
our organs. The things signified are the objects perceived in 
consequence of those sensations, b}' the original constitution of 
our nature. Thus, when I grasp an ivory ball in my hand, I 
have a certain sensation of touch. Although this sensation be 
in the mind, and have no simiUtude to anything material, yet, 
by the laws of my constitution, it is immediatelj' followed by 
the conception and belief that there is in my hand a hard 
smooth body of a spherical figure, and about an inch and a half 
in diameter. This belief is grounded neither upon reasoning 
nor upon experience ; it is the immediate effect of my consti' 
ttition ; and this I call original perception. 

''In acquired perception the sign ma}' be either a sensation 
or something originally perceived. The thing signified is some- 
thing which, by experience, has been found connected with that 
sign. Thus, when the ivory ball is placed before my eye, I per- 
ceive by sight what I before perceived ,by touch, that the ball 
is smooth, spherical, and of such a diameter and at such a dis- 
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tance from the eye ; and to this is added the perceptiou of its 
color. AH these things I perceive by sight, distinetl}* and with 
certainty. Yet it is certain, from principles of philosophj', that 
if I had not been accustomed to compare the informations of 
sight with those of touch, I should not have perceived these 
things b}' sight. I should have perceived a circular object, 
having its color gradually more faint towards the shaded side ; 
but I should not have perceived it to have three dimensions, to 
be sphciical, to be of such linear magnitude, and at such a dis- 
tance from the e^'e. That these last-mentioned are not original 
perceptions of sight, but acquired b}- experience, is sufficiently 
evident from the principles of optics, and from the art of paint- 
ers, in painting objects of three dimensions upon a plane which 
has only two. And it has been put beyond all doubt bj' obser- 
vations recorded of several persons who, having, by cataracts 
in their cN'es, been deprived of sight from their infancy, have 
been couched and made to see after the}' came to 3ears of 
understanding. . . . This power, which we acquire, of perceiving 
things by our senses which originally we should not have per- 
ceived, is not the effect of any reasoning on our part ; it is the 
result of our constitution and of the situations in which we 
happen to be placed." 

In the foregoing the word " sign," as applied to a sensation, 
is used in a peculiar sense. It indicates that the senscUion^ 
when experiefwed^ is tlie occasion of a knowledge which yet 
results immediately from the constitution of the soul^ and 
which therefore is not at aU an inference from past knowU 
edge. It is also to be noticed that an oiiginal perception, or the 
sensation appropriate to it, becomes the sign for an acquired 
perception in precisel}* the same manner that a sensation is the 
sign for the original perception itself. Although the power of 
acquired perception is obtained in the course of one's experi- 
ence, this perception is not of the nature of reasoning ; it is not 
an inference, proi^erly so called, but the direct result of our 
constitution as modified during the past experience. In the 
passage immediateh* subsequent to that just quoted, Reld goes 
on to argue this point at length. 

Theinferen- ^' '^^® doctrinc of acquired perception, thus pre- 
tiai nature of sen ted, has not been accepted as a final statement. 
It^m} ^**'* ^^^OTQ the time of Reid, Bishop Berkeley, in his ^' New 
Pres. Porter Thcor}' of Visiou," had skilfully analyzed our sight- 
^"" perceptions of the distance and size of objects, and 

had shown them to be judgments in which ascertained standards 
of measurement are easily and unconsciously emploj'ed. Possibly 
the reasonings of Berkeley suggested to Reid the necessit}* of 
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distinguishing our original from our acquired perceptions ; they 
certainly indicated and deteimined the direction in which later 
philosophy has advanced. During the present century the action 
of the reasoning power has been shown to be much more per- 
vading than was formerly supposed ; and at the time of our 
writing there is a general agreement that acquired perception 
is an inference^ — way, t/uU it is an inference founded on 
induction. 

In illustration of this we cite the following characteristicallj^ 
Judicious remarks of President Porter. '^ It may surprise many," 
he says, " to learn that the processes employed in the acquired 
perceptions are processes of induction. Induction is usually 
conceived and described as a process which is appropriated to 
philosophical discovery, which requires wide generalization and 
profound reflection, and issues only in comprehensive principles 
and laws. A little reflection will satisfy' any one, however, that 
the act of mind is the same with that performed in every one of 
the acquired perceptions. The difference between the two kinds 
of induction is not in the process, but in the materials uix)n 
and with which the mind performs them. But the acts, the fun- 
damental assumptions, and the liability to error in both, are 
essentially the same." 

Were we to add anything to these words, it would be simply 
to emphasize the statement that the circumstances of the origin 
and development of our inferential perceptions cause them to 
differ greatly from the formal operations»of the reasoning power. 
In particular, the processes involved in them are so simple, and 
become so habitual, and take place so easily and quickly, that 
they escape from all ordinary analysis. To undei'stand them 
requires special methods of observation and compaiison. This 
distinction between our articulate reasonings and the instan- 
taneous conclusions of perception should be fully recognized. 
The doctrine Reid's doctrine of original perception may be ac- 
perceptfon ccptcd as substantiall}' expressing the truth. Re- 
gerfe<:teci by jecting both representative ideas and reasoning of 
utonT" Ham- «-"}' kind, it is truly a theor}' of immediate cognition, 
iitou quoted, xhis immcdiatencss is somewhat marred when percep- 
tion is made the interpretation of a sign, or the belief suggested 
by an experienced sensation. Even while the interpretation or 
suggestion introduces a cognition which is independent of past 
knowledge, this cognition is represented as subsequent in time 
to the sensation upon which it depends, and seems tx) be sepa^- 
rated by the sensation from the object perceived. There is reason 
for saying that the object is perceived through^ or by means of, 
the perception of the sensation, and not simply along with^ this 
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latter perception. Such a mode of Btatement is an invitation 
easily accepted b}' a thinker of Kantian proclivities to question 
the authority- of the ^^suggestions" of the mind, in regai-d to 
objects external to the soul ; it also gives one who supposes the 
*' interpretation" mentioned to be an ordinarj* logical inference 
the opportunit}* of showing that there is no ground for u.ny such 
inference, — nay, that an original inferential perception is an 
absurditj'. The latter objection is unjust, being grounded on 
misapprehension ; the former ma}' be partially met by saying that 
what is ultimate and irresistibly self-evident should be received 
as its own proof; yet both naturally present themselves. 

The discussion of difficulties like these led to the inquiry 
whether the doctrine of the Glasgow professor was not capable 
of improvement. In particular, it was asked, '* Have we not 
ground to believe in a perception 3'et more immediate than that 
which Reid describes ? " and ^ ' May not the phenomena of such 
perception be set forth in terms more exactly expressive of its 
nature than any which have yet been used ? " The answer to 
these questions was wrought out by Sir William Hamilton, and 
is the principal addition which his learned and laborious criti- 
cism has made to the philosophy of Scotland. His improvement 
of the doctrine of perception pertains to two points. 

In the first place, discarding the statement of Reid and his 
immediate successors, that '^ perception follows sensation," or 
that ^^ sensation is the antecedent of perception," Hamilton 
forcibly maintained that both the senscUion and the sense- 
affecting object^ together with the proper characteristics and 
relations of the Uuter^ are perceived directly and at ance, and 
in the same intellectucd movement. And, secondly, he rejected 
all such terms as *' interpretation " and ^^ su^estion/' aqd spoke 
of the ^ intuitions and presentations" of perception. ^'Ex- 
ternal perception, or perception, simply," s&ys he, " is the 
faculty prescntative, or intuitive, of the phenomena of the 
non-ego^ or matter, — if there be any intuitive apprehension of 
the non-ego at all. Internal perception, or self-consciousness, is 
the faculty prescntative, or intuitive, of the phenomena of the 
ego, or mind." 

By these simple changes, in which Reid himself would have 
heartily acquiesced, Hamilton freed the doctrine of perception 
from a liability to be misapprehended, and rendered it in everj' 
wa}' conformable to the common judgment and experience of 
mankind. 

The foregoing sketch indicates how slowl}' and with what 
difficulty a satisfactory theory of perception has been reached 
by speculators. The earliest philosophers regarded the soul 
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as a material essence, and its perceptions and thinkings as 
molecular motions resulting from the impact or attraction of 
external things. The membranous simulacra of Empcdocles, 
constantly flying off from objects and entering through the 
avenues of sense, betoken a more thoughtful theorizer. JSext 
we notice the obscure and half-developed views of Plato and 
Aristotle ; the former of whom scarcely recognized any connec- 
tion between thought and sense, and the latter of whom made 
perception the result of the combined action of the semi-corporeal 
sensitive soul and the immaterial rational mind. The sensible 
species of the schoolmen, produced by the percipient spirit, 3'et 
distinct from it, and the direct objects of cognition, may be 
taken as showing progress in the recognition of the intellectual 
character of perception. This progress is more apparent in the 
^^ ideas " of Occam, Descartes, Leibnitz, Arnauld, and Locke, 
which were identical with perceptions, yet the immediate objects 
of perception. These intn>duced the logical but self-destructive 
philosophies of Berkelej- and Hume. Reid followed, denying 
that we perceive by representations, and teaching, though im- 
perfectly, the doctrine of immediate perception. Finally, Sir 
William Hamilton expressed the truth by saying that our first 
cognition of things within, or in contact with, the sensorium is 
absolutely free from any process of inference, and that there- 
fore it should be called presentative, or intuitive, perception. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE RELIABILITT OF PRESENTATIONAL COGNITION. 

The reiiabii- ^' '^^^ QUCstion as to the reliability, or truthfulness, 
ityofMnse- of the scnscs pertains chlcfly to our original, or im- 
Tjfe'nueStion Hiediatc, coguitions. Mistakes occur in acquired, or 
pertains to inferential, perception ; but our original perceptions 
ceiftion c?i1ef- are never incorrect. The so-called deceptions of sense 
!fiicu8thte™' *^® merely wrong conclusions from facts immediately 
amf Aristotle perceived. This is the position of Reid in his chap- 
*^''''^- ter on " The Fallacy of the Senses." In speaking of 
" the errors to which we are liable in our acquired perceptions," 
he even denies that such perceptions are those of sense at all. 
" Acquired perception," he says, " is not properl}' the testimony 
of those senses which God hath given us, but a conclusion 
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drawn from what the senses testify." Long previously to Reid, 
philosophers had recognized the reliability of immediate percep- 
tion, and had ascribed fallibility onl}' to the accompanying judg- 
ment. Anselm of Canterbury wrote : " Falsitas, non in sensibus, 
sed in opinione." St. Augustine, referring to the oar half 
dipped in water, says : '* 8i quis remum frangi in aqua opinatur, 
et, quum inde aufertur, integrari, non malum habet internun- 
tium, sed malus est judex." And Aristotle taught that sense 
perceives its own things correctl}', or with the least possible 
error, but may be mistaken in things accidental to it. We 
cannot be wrong in saying that we see something white, but 
we may be mistaken in saying that the white thing is this or 
that, — if, for example, we should say that it is, or that it is 
not, the man Cleon. 

In considering the reliabiht}' of sense, we should bear in mind 
the fact remarked by Reid, that by far the greater part of our 
* perceptions are acqtnred. This will enable us to see that in 
one part of every ordinary perception there is no possibility' 
of error, and that there is another part in which one ma}' find 
himself deceived. We may be mistaken in asserting some ob- 
ject to be yellow ; for the apparent color may not tiiily reside 
in the surface of the object, but may result from the Reflec- 
tion of a yellow flame, or from our looking through stained 
glass, or from a jaundiced condition of the ej'e. But we may 
be certain that the soul sees something difl!erent from itself, 
and which ma}' be distinguished from other things as the cause 
of a peculiar sensation of color. In other words, there can 
be no doubt that we see something 3'ellow. After this manner 
all our oixlinar}' perceptions may be anal^'zed. 

The question of the veracit}' of the senses is the 
of a^?Mer"n- principal branch of a more fundamental inquiry, with 
con^rns^im- ^^^^^ ^* ^^ practicall}' identical ; we mean that in- 
man knowu quiry which concerns the reliability of presentational 
S'^iie'STo?" thought in general. 

of inquiry Since presentation is the ultimate source of all 
AriBtotie knowledge, the bearing of our present investigation 
Some*thing8 ^^ ^^^3' broad. We are really to discuss the question, 
must be self- whether or not human knowledge in general has any 
^^*^""'- good foundation. 

Let us start out with the principle that something must be 
self-evident, if any things at all are true and can be known 
to be. This truth, which may be deduced immcdiatel}' from 
the nature of inference, is one of the oldest doctrines of phi- 
losoph}'. Aristotle taught that nothing can be more unreason- 
able than to ask a reasou for ever}'thing, and that some things 
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must be evident of themselves. The most perfect inference is 
valueless if it do not rest ultimatel}- on trutlis which are not 
inferred. Nothing can be supported unless there be that which 
needs no support ; nothing dependent and derived without that 
which is independent and underived. 

It is the olfice of philosophy — i>erhaps its most important 
office — to consider the nature and relations of self-evident 
truths so as to determine what may be the marks of their self- 
evidence. In other woixls, while making no attempt to prove 
the self-evident, we should be able, when called upon, to prove 
that it is self-evident and does not stand in need of extraneous 
support. 

There is only one way in which this can be done ; tee must 
consider attentwely undoubted individual cases of intuitive 
conviction^ so as to see in what respects they differ from other 
beliefs which are not intuitive. Some, while admitting the 
possibility of this process, may say that it is useless, — that one 
might as well be asked to prove the visibility of the sun as 
the self-evidence of a thing self-evident, — that, in short, there 
can be no question as to the truth of things presentationall}' 
known. This is true in regard to one aspect or relation of 
our immediate perceptions ; but it is not true in regard to their 
philosophical relations. 

In practical matters, and in the primar}' and proper exercise 
of intuition, one never doubts the self-evident, or hesitates to 
act on his perception of it But in speculation, when we deal 
not directly with sensible realities, but with mental reproduc- 
tions and elaborations, it has been found possible both to deny 
that some things which are self-evident are so, and to assert 
that other things are self-evident which are not. The intuitional 
character ascribed to abstractions and generalizations is second- 
ar3' and derivative, and is that onl}' of the individual percei)tions 
which they represent. And as in commerce gold is never re- 
jected, while this may happen to notes " as good as gold," so 
general and abstract " intuitions," together with conclusions 
derived fi'oin them, are questioned, while actual individual per- 
ceptions never are. The most astounding errors have arisen 
from this theoretical rejection of our immediate cognitions. 
The negative ^' ^^ Counteract such speculative evils, certain tests 
testH of or marks — certain rules of judgment, both positive 
ntuiton. ^^^ negative — ma}' be employed, by means of which 
we may estimate the value of alleged intuitions. If such criteria 
can be found, not only the ipse dixit of philosophers, but also 
our own uninformed opinions, may properly be subjected to 
their authoritj'. 
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The negative rules of Judgment are based on those negative 
characteristics which belong to every true presentation. 

For example, no belief is intuitive which requires logical 
proof before we can accept it. That the Kohinoor diamond 
exists, and that it is a crystal of carbon, may be assured con- 
victions with persons who never saw the gem ; but they are not 
intuitions. 

It is clear, also, that no remembrance is an intuition ; even the 
most perfect memory is onl}' the reproduction of past thought, 
accompanied with the mental assertion tliat this thought was 
at the first presentationall}* obtained. 

Again, no general truth is intuitional. Every general concep- 
tion or proposition is formed b}* a process of abstraction ; its 
truthfulness depends on the correctness of that process. Many 
general convictions are styled intuitions ; nor do we find fault 
with this ; but such language signifies only that the3' are imme- 
diateh' formed from intuitions. The general truths, that matter 
and its qnalities exist, and that spirit and its [jowei'S exist, are 
intuitions, or presentations, only in a secondar}' sense. 

In the next place, no merely probable judgment is intuitive. 
Ever}' judgment of probabilit}* is of the nature of an inference ; 
it is the selection by the mind, from several ix)ssible consequents, 
of that consequent which is supported by the greatest number of 
chances. Probable judgment may also be distinguished from 
the intuition of which we now speak, because the latter is alwaj's 
the perception ol' an object, while in the former we deal not 
with things, but only with conceptions which may or may not be 
found to agree with reality. 

So, also, no doubtful belief is intuitive. We distinguish a 
judgment of doubt from a judgment of probability, because in 
the former our minds are not determined to any degree of con- 
fidence, but remain unfixed and wavering. 

Finall}', no hypothetical convictio?i is intuitive in the sense 
now considered. For such a conviction is not onlv inferential, 
but it is also based on supposition. We are now discussing 
presentational intuitions alone. 

Tiieuseofthe ^^^ "® ^^^ ^"^" ^ somc rulcs which refer to posi- 
positive rules tive characteristics, and which are much more deter- 
Siat'oaiie* minative than the negative tests. The consideration 
negative. of these positive rules shows at once that absolute 
confidence with which we maj' rest on presentational cognition, 
and the method bj' which we may satisfy- ourselves whether 
any particular belief be intuitional or not. The use of these 
rules is based on the supposition that a certain number of our 
beliefs will stand the tests already considered. Let a conviction 
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be neither a mere deductive conclusion, nor the memory of a 
past perception, nor an abstract and general proposition, nor 
a probable judgment, nor a doubtful belief, nor an hypothetical 
assertion, but so far as we can see, the presentational perception 
of either contingent or necessary fact. We have now what 
might be called a prima facie case of intuition, and are in a 
position to apply further and more conclusive rules of philosophi- 
cal criticism. 

3. These have been variously enumerated by emi- 
u^jTmSkl' nent writers, but they may all, we think, be reduced 
i^i"rehi8tlbie ^ three. In the first place, our intuitions, or pre- 
coiiviciioii, sentatiA'e perceptions, are marked hy that absolute and 
acw/itan^! iiTCsistible conviction which they produce; in the 
3 LoRirai ' sccond placc, the intuitions of each individual mind 
consistency. ^^^ marked by an agreement with those of all other 
minds, of which fact the common possession b}* our race of a 
large body of assured beliefs is a sufficient proof; and in the 
third place, the intuitions of the mind are marked by a perfect 
logical consistenc}' and coherency with each other. 

These tests, when faithfuUj' employed, leave no ground for 
speculative scepticism, and render our analj'tic acceptance of 
intuitional truth as unconditional as our practical acceptance 
of it always is. 

The first rule is the most fundamental ; the other two furnish 
secondary proofs, whereb}' the perfect self-evidence of intuition 
maj' be more clearl}- seen and more fully acknowledged. For 
if our immediate perceptions were not absolute and irresistible 
convictions, it would matter little whether they were experienced 
by all men alike, or whether they were logically consistent with 
one another. 

Tbe irresistible conviction, mentioned as the fundamental 
mark of an intuition, is not the simple certainty- which ordinarily 
attends immediate perception. It is the conviction which aC' 
compimies experiments made for the purposes of philosophy^ 
and which ^ in this way ^ falls under the scrutinizing observa' 
tion of the investigator. We appeal to that special and specu- 
lative exercise of self-consciousness which has sometimes been 
distinguished as reflection. This appeal is legitimate, and when 
properl}' made has always the same result. 

Most philosophical schools, indeed, claim that consciousness 
in some way favors their theories, just as most theologians are 
able to find all their doctrines in the Bible. 

" Hie liber est in quo qasrit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua." 

18 
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But the difficult}' with many is that they cite consciousness 
ratlier in support of their own opinions than as a simple rclater 
of truth. Many also expect an instantaneous decision of gen- 
eral questions, when they should look simply for the immediate 
presentation of the facts of spiritual life. Consciousness testifies 
only that our immediate and individual perceptions have an 
absolute and irresistible certainty-. If the testimony of this 
witness be accepted and be rightlj^ taken, many things will be 
put beyond dispute. If one doubt whether there be such a thing 
as thirst, let him eat salt victuals for a week without drinking 
water or any other fluid ; his doubt will be removed. In like 
manner let one gaze upon some prospect, or listen to some 
strain of music, endeavoring at the same time to believe that 
there is nothing external to himself, — that he is deluded in 
supposmg that he hears or sees anything^ He will find the 
task an impossibility ; that the presented facts admit of no 
denial. 

The most extreme sceptics allow that this testimon}' of con- 
sciousness would be perfectl}' conclusive with them save only for 
certain speculative objections ; and they confess that even as it 
is, their pliilosoph}' is powerless to affect their own immediate 
convictions. '' Nature," sa3's that pnnce of doubters, David 
Hume, " is always too strong for principle ; and though a Pjt- 
rhonian may throw himself or others into a momentary amaze* 
ment and confusion by his profound reasonings, the first and 
most trivial event in life will put to flight all his doubts and 
scruples, and leave him the same, in every point of action 
and speculation, with the philosophers of every other sect, or 
with those who never concerned themselves in any philosophical 
researches." 

Theargu- ^' '^^® csscntial Strength of the argument in favor 
ment from of the reliability of our immediate cognitions lies in 
BenBtt "^d?*- the irresistible self-evidence of the cognitions them- 
Arutotie sclves, as attested by the reflective consciousness. 
Cicero, iieid, But as a Strong tower, resting on a solid rock, mtxy 
Hume. Y)e rendered more immovable b}' buttresses, so our 

faith in the intuitions of which we are conscious may be cor- 
roborated by a comparison of our convictions with those of our 
fellow-men, and by an attentive consideration of the consistency 
and coherency of the intuitions with one another. 

It is true that the strength of an immediate perception is in no 
way aflected by any sense tliat we may have that the convictions 
of others agree or disagree with our own. When a man has the 
toothache, he is absolutely sure that he has it, and that he can 
have it, and cannot help having it ; and he will hold these con- 
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victions in spite of any assertions on the part of others who have 
never had such a feeling, that they do not believe it to be a pos- 
sible experience. In like manner a laboring man who handles 
a pick or a spade is absolutely certain that these tools have 
weight and solidit}', shape and size ; and he could not be shaken 
in this belief tliough the whole world should combine against 
him. But we must remember that the present discussion con- 
cerns the foundations of philosophical faith, and that this faith 
does not rest immediately in our presentative cognitions, but 
in general and abstract conceptions of them. This mode of 
conviction may be weakened, and it may be strengthened, by 
argument. 

The absolute unanimity of our race in regard to matters pre- 
sentationally known, and to such other matters as are fully sub- 
ject to the knowledge and understanding of all, has been styled 
the communis sensus^ or ^^ common sense," of mankind; and 
this is an arbiter of opinion whose authority on fundamental 
questions is so great that many have taken it as the chief start- 
ing-point of all their reasonings, while even the most erratic 
pay it some respect. The universal belief of men was a corner- 
stone in the philosophy of Aristotle. He declares : *' What all 
believe, that we affirm ; and whoever rejects this, will find nothing 
more worthy of confidence." Cicero considered the natural judg- 
ment of all men unquestionabl}' correct. '* De quo omnium 
natura consentit, id venim esse, neeesse est," are his words. 
Reid's constant appeal is to ^^ the universal consent of mankind, 
not of philosophers only, but of the nide and unlearned vulgar." 
Kant's ^* practical reason" is but a sublimated misconception of 
common sense. Even Hume, who, beyond any other, rejected 
the control of this monitor, formulates for us an excellent rule, 
the violation of which is magnificently illustrated in his own 
writings. " A philosopher," he saj^s, " who proposes onlj' to 
represent the common sense of mankind in more beautiful arid 
more engaging colors, if, by accident, he commits a mistake, 
goes no farther, but, renewing his appeal to common sense, and 
the natural sentiments of the mind, returns into the right path, 
and secures himself from any dangerous delusion." 

This agreement of mankind in regard to a large body of 
convictions has Us principal philosophical value in that 
it proves the convictions to have been correctly constructed. 
Without adding to the native force of intuition it gives assur- 
ance that this force has been rightly used and formulated ; 
which assurance is produced alike whether the beliefs which 
are found to agree be those of particular perceptions or those 
of general convictions. 
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Wherever one goes, all over the world, he finds that other 
men perceive the same things — for example, the same objects in 
some rural scene — in the same way that he does himself; and 
also that the general views of men, formed from their particular 
perceptions, are similar to his own. In this way man}* funda- 
mental convictions concerning the existence and the nature of 
entities, and the laws of their being, have become the common 
property of mankind. The parts of the physical universe, the 
operation of natural causes, the relations of time and space and 
quantity, the daily life and experience of men, and the inward 
workings of the human mind and heart, are all the objects of 
the concordant particular perceptions, and of the uniform general 
convictions, of the whole family of Adam. 

Evidently this unanimity involves a sameness in the onginal 
data of our belief, as well as in our deductions from them. In 
short, our natural judgments being made honestl}', and without 
any other aim than the ascertainment of the truth, our agree- 
ment in them may be compared to that of a number of mathe- 
maticians, whose independent solutions of the same problem 
prove their work to be correct. Only it is to be noticed that 
in complicated questions we often accept opinions on the au- 
thority of others, while our appeal to that common sense of 
which philosophy speaks, simply confirms convictions which we 
have already found ourselves competent to form. 
The second Another reason on account of which our faith in 
part of the Intuition is corroborated bj' the consent of mankind 
froni oom- — or rather another form of the same reason — is 
mon Bense. founded OB the fact that no confiict ever occurs be- 
tween the intuitions of one man and those of another. If it 
could be shown that difierent and discordant natural beliefs were 
experienced by difierent men or classes of men, and that no rea- 
son could be given wh}' one set of such convictions should be 
received and another rejected, this would indicate a radical in- 
ability on the part of the human family to perceive the truth. 

The authority of common sense cannot be impeached on the 
ground of any such discord. It is true that the judgments of 
insane persons, even as to things extremely evident, differ from 
those of other men. This difference, however, can be plainly 
traced to the substitution of unreal fancies for actual cognitions, 
and is always connected with manifest absurdities ; for which 
reasons no weight of authority attaches to it. On the con- 
trary, if a Bedlamite could consider his own case rationally, 
the difference between himself and the rest of the world as to 
his being made of glass or iron, or being a millionnaire or an 
emperor, would furnish him sufficient ground for investigating 
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the formation of his views, in order to see whether they were 
anything more than wild imaginings. But lunatics, like man}^ 
great philosophers, are distinguished by a mental independence 
which elevates them above the authority of common sense. 
BecapituUk- Such is the argument fh>m the universal agreement 
^®"- of men. The scope of it is not to show that things 

self evident are to be believed because all men believe them, but 
to show that certain truths must be self-evident or necessarilj- 
connected with the self-evident, because all men believe them. 
And this argument assumes two forms. First, the consent of 
men enables us to determine more accurately what intuition 
teaches, which teaching is then to be believed simply for its 
own truth ; just as many witnesses might testify that some hon- 
est man made a given statement, which statement we would 
then believe, not because of the testimony of the witnesses, but 
because of the honest}^ of the man. And, secondly, the absence 
of conflict between the immediate cognitions of different rational 
beings shows that no flaw can be found either in their account 
of their intuitions or in the intuitions themselves. No disagree- 
ments can be detected in the statements of the honest man, as 
learnt from many witnesses ; we therefore accept with confldenee 
that understanding of his words which is common to all The 
argument from common sense presupposes that all men have a 
faculty of perceiving truth, and then shows that the experience 
of the race agrees fullj^ with that supposition. 
Tbecongist- ^' ^^^ Concluding argument in favor of the reli- 
encyana ability of our immediate cognitions is derived from 
of 'cmrinfai- the Consideration that the acceptance of these never 
tiona. involves any absurdity, while the rejection of them 

always does. This reasoning is allied to the secondary form of 
that just considered, and has even been identifled with the argu- 
ment from common sense. Hamilton, in his ^' Discussions/' 
says : ^^ The argument from common sense postulates, and founds 
on the assumption tfuit our original beliefs be not proved self- 
contradictorj/.^' In this statement, however, we suppose that 
Hamilton la^'s no emphasis on the word ^^ common.** What we 
are taught is that the self-evidence of our immediate cognitions, 
no matter whether they may be considered as convictions of the 
individual or as convictions of the race, becomes especially clear 
when we observe their perfect l(^cal consistency. 

But, to complete the strength of this ai^ument, we may add 
that the truth of intuitions is illustrated also by their logical 
coherency. In other words, our speculative faith in our cogni- 
tions is corroborated not only by the consideration that they 
do not conflict with each other, but also by the consideration 
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that they support one another. For presentational convictions, 
whether in their individual or in their generalized forms, often 
condition one another logically, and may be said to stand to one 
another in the relation of reason and consequent. In perceiving 
the substance of one's own body or soul, we perceive that it must 
oceup}' space, and in perceiving our own activities, we perceive 
that they must come from some powers or potencies ; therefore 
the existence of the space ma^' be inferred from that of the sub- 
stance, and the existence of the power from that of the activity. 
A little consideration will make it evident that all things of 
which we can have presentational knowledge, whether imme- 
diately connected with each other or not, are so bound together 
by a network of conditions that they may be also inferentially 
known. 

Such being the ease, since every confirmatory inference thus 
goes back to an immediate cognition, it seems clear that every 
immediate cognition may he proved from an immediate cogni- 
tion. The perception of a ]x>lecat by smell may be confirmed by 
the simultaneous sight of the animal ; or, to use a more pleasant 
illustration, the hearing of a voice or footstep may be confirmed 
b}' the entrance of a friend, or the remembered cognition of 
some scene may be corroborated by a second survey of it. 

Thus the absurdity of rejecting any form of presentational 
truth results in part from its inseparable connection with other 
similarly self-evident truths. The denial of space is absurd be- 
cause involving the denial of body and of motion, and indeed 
of all objects and events ; for nothing can exist or take place 
save as in space. And the extreme absurdity' of disbelieving 
one's senses arises from the fact that we cannot do so without 
rejecting many connected intuitions. '* I resolve not to believe 
my senses," says Reid. " I break my nose against a post that 
comes in m}' way ; I step into a dirty kennel ; and after twenty 
such wise and rational actions, I am taken up and clapped into 
a mad-house." * The foil}' of such conduct and of such theory 
as is here described is complex, and made up of correlated 
parts; it is thorough-going. 

This logical c*onnection of our presentational per- 
coime^on ccptious is woilliy of study, because it is the first 
worth"* of °* ^^g^^'^1 connection of things of which the mind is cog- 
more atton- nizant, and that in which the radical principles of all 
lias' revived, reasoning are first found. Hitherto it has been over- 
looked ; chiefly, we think, because, as a philosophical 
doctrine, it is less impoitant than either the logical independence 
or the logical consistency of our immediate cognitions. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE NATURE OF SUBSTANCE. 

1. The great majority of man's perceptions are acquired, or mediate, 
and are inferences based on his original, or immediate, cognitions. 
Therefore an understanding of original perception preceden that of 
acquired perception. The latter mode of cognition is dependent on 
the former, not only for its conceptions and for the data of its infer- 
ences, but also, in a sense, for the pnnciples on which its inferences 
proceed. Such being the case, the doctrine of original perception is 
vei-y completely the basis of the philosophy of perception in general. 
Objects of ^^® ^*^® discussed the nature of immediate perception, 

perception, and have Seen the reliability of it as a source of knowledge. 
dire<-t and Let US now consider the objects of our immediate cognition, 
indirect. ^^^ endeavor to conceive clearly and define the generic 
nature of the objects which become known to us in the exercise of this 
power. These may be regarded as either direct or indirect, -- the 
former beinjj the proper objects of sense-perception and consciousness, 
the latter bemg more properly the objects of concomitant perception. 

The direct objects of consciousness are our spirits, together with 
their powers and operations; those of sense-perception are the matter 
of our bodies, and its powers and operations. Let us consider, first, 
these direct objects of our perception, and then those the cognition of 
which, though no less immediate, is less direct. 

History of Foremost among the objects of direct perception, we 
the doctrine find Substance, — that is, what we have already mentioned, 
ot ButMtance under its generic forms, as matter and spirit. The leading 
philosophers of the last century taught that we are not immediately 
cognizant of substance, but only of its powers or qualities, and of its 
operations and changes. There is no good ground for this doctrine; 
but the adoption of it by philosophers may ckb accounted for by vari- 
ous reasons. The fact that substances are seen only as in opera- 
tion, and that the interest of the mind is specially determined to 
the operations and the qualities manifested in tliem, has much to do 
with it; this is the truth which has given vitality to the error. A 
cause more closely connected with philosophical thought may be 
found in the confusion and obscurity with which the idea of substance 
has been affected from the earliest times, and from which it is not 
entirely free at the present day. 

In the metaphysical and logical treatises of ancient writers, and 
particularly of Aristotle, substance is frequently mentioned, and many 
statements are made concerning it; but no one has yet combined these 
statements into a consistent and intelligible account, nor does this 
seem a thinsj possible. For sometimes what is paid applies to a meta- 
physical substance only, — that is, to that substance in which powers 
may be inherent, — but more frequently it refers to the logical sub- 
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stance, — that is, to any entity whatever, considered independently and 
as an actual or possible subject of predication. The confusion of these 
two notions threw obscurity on both. 

For the logical substance, with which ancient philosophy mainly con- 
cerned itself, has this peculiarity, that it may be ideutiiied with the 
sum of its attributes, being precisely the same complement of entity 
with the attributes, though viewed in a peculiar light; while the meta- 
physical substance, of ^'hich spirit and matter are the subordinate 
genera, is really, objectually, different from its attributes, and is not 
the same thing thought of in a different way. 

Such being the case, two opposite mistakes resulted. First, the 
logical substance was supposed to have an existence distinct from that 
of its attributes; and, secondly, the metaphysical substance was de- 
nied to have any existence other than that of its attributes. These 
mistakes, together with the difficulty inherently belonging to an ab- 
struse subject, led some philosophers to speak of suDstance as the 
mysterious and incognizable substratum of attnbutes, and others to 
question the existence of any such thing as substance. This latter 
view is too directly contradicted by common sense to merit much 
attention; but the former is supported by great authority. 
Locke Reid Before Locke's time two definitions of substance pre- 
and McCush vailed among the schools. That which sets forth substance 
quoted. as ** ens pubstans accidentibus," was generally preferred to 

that according to which substance is '' ens per se subsistens." Each of 
these was applied to both the metaphysical and the logical substance; 
but, of the two, the former is more applicable to the logical, and the 
latter to the metaphysical. With regard to both kinds of substance, 
the expression ** ens per se subsistens,'' from which Spinoza reasoned 
to one only substance, erroneously interprets that independence of 
conception which belongs to the idea of substance, as if it were an 
independence of existence belonging to substance itself. 

Rejecting this definition, Locke took the other, conjoining with it 
what had long been taught by pliilosophers, that substance is a thing 
mysterious and incognizable. His views are fully expressed in the second 
book of his *' Essay,** and may be illustrated by the following quota- 
tion: *' When we talk or think of any particular sort of corporeal sub- 
stances, as horse, stone, and so forth, though the idea we have of 
either of them be but the complication or collection of those several 
simple ideas of sensible qualities, which we use to find united in the 
thing called horse or stone ; yet because we cannot conceive how they 
should subsist alone, nor one in another, we suppose them existing in^ 
and supported by, some common subject; which support we denote by 
the name of substance, though it be certain that we have no clear or 
distinct idea of that thing we suppose a support. The same happens 
concerning the operations of the mind, — oiz. , thinking, reasoning, 
fearing, ete., — which we, concluding not to subsist of themselves, nor 
apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, are 
apt to think the actions of some other substance which we cairspirit." 

Remarking on these teachings, Locke says: ** He that would show 
me a more clear and distinct idea of substance would do me a kind- 
ness I should thank him for." 
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In the foregoing, one sees how Locke does not distinguish the meta- 
physical from the logical substance ; which he should have done. 

The perplexity of subsequent thinkers may be illustrated from Reid's 
writings. ** I perceive in a billiard ball," he says, "figure, color, 
and motion; but the ball is not figure, nor is it color, nor motion, nor 
all these taken together ; it is something that has figure and color and 
motion. This is a dictate of Nature and the belief of all mankind. 
As to the nature of this something, I am afraid we can give little ac- 
count of it, save that it has the qualities which our senses discover. 
It seems to be a judgment of Nature that the things immediately per- 
ceived are qualities which must belong to a subject; and all the infor- 
mation that our senses give us about this subject is that it is that to 
which such qualities belong. From this it is evident that our notion 
of body or matter, as distinguished fi*om its qualities, is a relative 
notion; and I am afraid it must always be obscure until men have 
other faculties. '^ 

In op][x>8ition to such teachings as these, and their evil consequences, 
Dr. McCosh remarks: ** It is high time that those metaphysicians who 
defend radical truth should abandon this unknown and unknowable 
substratum, or noumenon, which has ever been a foundation of ice to 
those who would build upon it. . . . We never know quality with- 
out knowing substance, just as we cannot know substance without 
knowing quality. . . . True, the substance is never known alone, or 
apart from the quality; but as little is the quality known alone, or apart 
from a substance. Each should have its pro()er place, neither less nor 
more, in every system of the human mind." » 

In his " Intuitions," also, McCosh describes substance as a form of 
being endowed with power and permanence. This is not an analytic 
fjejinitiony hut simphf the determination, or indication, of a concejrtion, by 
the use of distinguishing properties. It is important to remark that the 
notion of substonce is no more capable ox analysis than are those of 
space, time, power, and change; it is something simple, and to be 
defined only by the relations which belong to the nature of substance. 

The attempt to define substance analytically has been one cause of 
the confusion of philosophers respecting it. To say that substance is 
actual entity as permanently related, or as having permanent attri- 
butes, which is the teaching of President Porter, is not satisfactory; 
for substance — that is, metaphysical substance — is a peculiar and 
indefinable Und of being, and is distinguished by its own essential 
attribute of substantuility, as well as by other properties which connect 
themselves with this. Moreover, logical as well as metaphysical 
substances may be either actual or possible, and may have permanent 
relations and attributes. The definition misses the mark; and this 
because the mark — that is, the kind of definition to be given — was 
misconceived. 

Accepting metaphysical substance as having an undefinable pecu- 
liarity, — as being, in fact, one of the summa genera of entity, — the 
distinction between this and the logical substance becomes plain. We 
see. too, how these conceptions are so related to each other that the 
same object may in one aspect be a metaphysical, and in another a 
logical, substance. The former, when distinguished from its powers 
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and other attributes, is conceived of as having its own essential attri- 
bute of substantiality; the logical substance, whether it be a meta- 
pliysical substance or not, is simply a complement of entity viewed 
indeterminately, — that is, as materia secunda or as materia prima; 
and therefore, when distinguished from its attributes, is conceived 
simply as an entity, or an existence. 

The spatial- ^* Another fiouTce of error concerning substance has been 
ity of Bub- ' the denial of one of the necessaiy properties of tliis kind of 
stance. i>». entity, — namely, its extension, or spatiality. This denial 
cartasLocke. j^^ t^ken place in connection with tne distinction between 
spirit and matter as the two kinds of substance. Till quite lately, 
modern pliilosophy, following Descartes, has taught that matter is the 
unfhinL'inr/, extended substance^ and spirit the thinking^ uuextended .«t/6- 
stance ; and that therefore thei'e may be substance without extension. 
This doctrine is simply a philosophical assumption. While indicating a 
laudable desire to contrast matter and spirit, it is supported only by the 
fact that the extension of matter is more noticeable than that of spirit. 

Hamilton, who holds this view, admits its modern origin. In bis 
•'Discussion** of the philosophy of the ** Conditioned,** he writes: 
** The difficulty of thinking, or rather of admitting as possible, the 
immateriality of the soul, is shown by the tardy and timorous manner 
in which the inextension of the thinking subject was recognized in 
the Christian Church. Some of the early Councils, and most of the 
Fathers, maintained the extended, while denying the coi'poreal, nature 
of the spiritual principle; and though I cannot allow that Descartes 
was the fii-st by whom the immateriality of mind was fully acknowl- 
edged, there can be no doubt that an assertion of the inextension and 
illocality of the soul was long and very generally eschewed, as tanta- 
mount to the assertion that it was a mere nothing.*' 

With us the difficulty, which Plamilton recognizes, of admitting the 
inextension of the soul is insurmountable. We cannot conceive any- 
thing to exist save as in space, nor of any substance as existing except 
as occupying or pervading space. 

Ix)cke, writing twenty years after the death of Descartes, and know- 
ing the views of the latter, by no means admits the inextension of 
spirit. In a discussion concerning identity he says: '* We have the 
ideas of but three sorts of substances, — God, finite intelligences, 
bodies. First, God is without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and 
everywhere ; and, therefore, concerning his identity there can be no 
doubt. Secondly, finite spirits having had each its determinate time 
and place of beginning to exist, the relation to that time and place will 
always determine to each of them its identity as long as it exists. 
Thirdly, the same will hold of every particle of matter to which, no 
addition or substraction of matter being made, it is the same. For 
though these three sorts of substances, as we term them, do not ex- 
clude one another out of the same place, yet we cannot conceive but 
that they must necessarily each of them exclude any of the same kind 
out of the same place; or else the notions and names of identity and 
diversitv would be in vain, and there could be no such distinction 
of substances, or anything else, one from another.*' 

This passage is conformable to the rational conjecture that spirit 
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and matter do not occupy space in the same wa^, and that psychical 
substances have a subtilty, a fineness, and a continuity of being which 
enable them to penetrate the coarser substance, body, with as much 
freedom as if the space were vacant. 

We would not, however, say that spirit can occupy the very same 
space which is occupied by the ultimate atoms of matter ; and perhaps 
the words of Locke do not suggest so much as this. 

Other passages in the writings of this philosopher show that he 
deprecated any undue distinction between material and spiritual sub- 
stance. In a discussion subjoined to the third chapter of the fourth 
book of his ** Essay," he says: *' So far as I have seen or heard, the 
Fathers of the Christian Church never pretended to demonstrate that 
matter was incapable to receive a power of sensation, perception, and 
thinking from the hand of the omnipotent Creator. I know nobody 
before Descartes that ever pretended to show that there was any con- 
tradiction in it. So that, at the woi*st, my not being able to see in 
matter any such incapacity as makes it impossible for omnipotency 
to bestow on it a faculty of thinking, makes me opposite only to the 
Cartesians." 

To some these statements may savor of matenalism ; but it is to be 
observed that they are purely hypothetical, and that the matter mentioned 
in them simply signifies something possessing ** extension and solidity t** 
while this solidity is such only as must belong to any external object 6e- 
fore it can affect the senses in accordance with the ordinary laws of sen^ 
sation. Locke was no materialist. 

Porter Mc- Few, if any, of the leading philosophers of the present 
Cosh, 6am- day positively assert that spirits possess extension ; this 
uton, quoted, doctrine, however, is implied in the teachings of some. 
When President Porter defines sensation ** a subjective experience of 
the soul as animating an extended sensorium," and when he says that 
** in each sensation the soul knows itself to be affected m some separate 
part of the extended organism which it pervades," it is natural to 
infer that the soul, which animates an extended or^nism and per- 
ceives itself to be affected in every part of the organism, is itself an 
extended being. 

Some words of President McCosh are similarly suggestive. He says 
that "^ we intuitively know the organism as out of the mind, as ex- 
tended, and as localized," and that ** at every waking moment we 
have sensations from more than one sense, and we must know the 
organs affected as out of each other and in different places." If the 
intuition of bodily parts, as different and separate, require the imme- 
diate presence of the thinking agent, this pi*esence must involve a soul 
which can pervade the body. 

At the same time we should note that Dr. McCosh does not con- 
sider this conclusion a necessary one; for in another place he writes: 
^' I am inclined to think that our intuition declares of spirit that it 
must be in space. It is clear, too, that so far as mind acts on body, it 
must act on body as in space, — say in making body move in space. 
But beyond this I am persuaded that we have no means of knowing 
the relations which mind and space bear to each other. As to whether 
spirit does or does not occupy space, this is a subject on which 
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intuition seems to say nothing, and I suspect that experience says 
as little." 

With the foregoing statements we may compare those of Hamilton, 
who wiites as follows : *' In the consciousness of sensations relatively 
localized and reciprocally external, we have a veritable apprehension, 
and consequently an immediate perception, of the affected organism, 
as extended, divided, figured, and so forth. . . . An extension is 
apprehended in the apprehension of the reciprocal externality of all 
sensations." Sensations external to one another seem to indicate an 
extended soul. 

To us it is clear that the extension of the soul and the extension of 
the body are perceived at the same time and as correlated with one 
another. But we allow that the space-relations of the soul are appre- 
hended very indefinitely, and are probably not so fixed as those of the 
body, and they do not excite the interest or engage the attention of 
the mind. 

Moreover, the unity of the conscious spirit is inconsistent with the 
use of organs possessing distinct functions ; and no matter where 
within the sphere of the sours presence any sensation or other ac- 
tivity may originate, it seems instantly participated in by our whole 
being. Hence the paradox of Aristotle, that the soul is all in every 
part of the body. 

We content ourselves, therefoi*e, with the statement that spirit and 
matter are both discerned as substance, and that this form of entity is 
perceived, and conceived of, as having the occupation or pervasion 
of space for a distinguishing mark or property ; for power, action, 
change, and the various accidents of substance, cannot be said to 
occupy space, but only to pervade or accompany substance in its 
occupation of space. 

This brings us to conclude our account of the conception 
SwibatancI ^^ substance, by saying that we generally think of it as Ahe 
repository and possessor of power. 

Power, whether active or passive, cannot reside in, or be exercised 
by, a space or a time, a shape or a relation, or anything except a 
substance. Nothing can be done or endured unless there be som^ 
thing which has the ability to do or to endure; that something is a 
substance. The permanence of any power, or the continuance of its 
activity, is conditioned on the permanent existence of the substance to 
which it belongs. These things are intuitively perceived by us when- 
ever we observe the operation of any power. 

The description of substance which we have now attempted need 
not be regarded as fundamental to any system of philosophy, although 
the doctrine set foith in it may be allowed to have some importance. 
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CHAPTER XXXVl. 

THE PERCEPTION OF SUBSTANCE. 

1. Our first knowledge of spirit and of matter is 
body known obtained from an intuitive, or immediate, cognition of 

TOrXnon.** ^"^ ^^° ®^"^^ *"^ ^"^ ^^" bodies, — that is, from our 
fiie primary cousciousness of our own souls as in different states 
thuTobf" and operations, and from a perception of our own 
Sato^'uoted ^^^^^ ^ affecting our souls and as being affected 
^^^ 'by them. All subsequent knowledge is derived and 
developed from this. 

The primarj' lesson taught b}' this immediate cognition con- 
tains two closely related truths. We perceive, first, that the sotU 
' is not the body, nor the body the soul ; and, secondly, that the 
qicalities {that t«, the potoers) of the soul^ and the qualities y 
or potoers y of the body, are extremely different in nature from 
one another. Spirit in relation to matter, and matter in relation 
to spirit, is both uXXov and aXXoiov, This double distinction, 
intuitively made, is admirably illustrated by a passage m a dia- 
logue of Plato. Socrates is conversing with Alcibiades. 

• 

** Hold, now," says Socrates, ** with whom do you converse at pres- 
ent? Is it not with me? Alclb. Yes. Socr. And I also with you? 
Alcib. Yes. Socr. It is Socrates then wlio speaks? Alcib. Assuredly. 
Socr. And Alcibiades who listens? A/cib. Yes. Socr. Is it not with 
language that Socrates speaks? Alcib. AVhat now? Of course. Socr. 
To converse, and to use language, — are not these then the same? Alcib. 
The very same. Socr. But he who uses a thing and the thing used, — 
are these not different? Alcib. What do you mean? Socr. A currier, 
— does he not use a cutting-knife and other instruments? .Alcib. 
Yes. SotT. And the man who uses the cutting-knife, — is he different 
from the instrument he uses? Alcib. Most certainly. Socr. In like 
manner the lyrist, — is he not different from the lyre he plays on ? Alcib. 
Undoubtedly . Socr. This, then, was what I asked you just now, — 
Does not he who uses a thing seem to you always different from the 
thing used? Alcib. Very different. Socr. But the currier, — does he 
cut with his instruments alone, or also with his hands? Alcib. Also 
with his hands. Socr. He then uses his hands? Alcib. Yes. Socr, 
And in his work he uses also his eyes? Alcib. Yes. Socr. We are 
agreed, then, that he who uses a thing and the thing used are different? 
Alcib. We are. Socr. The currier and the lyrist are therefore differ- 
ent from the hands and eyes with which they work? Alcib. So it 
seems. Socr. Now, then, does not a man use his whole body? Alcib. 
Unquestionably. Socr. But we are agreed that he who uses, and that 
which is used, are different? Alc^. xes. Socr. A man is therefore 
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different from his body ? Alcih. So I think. Soer. What then is the 
man? Alcib, I cannot say. Socr, You can say, at least, that the 
man is that which uses uie body? Alcib, True. Socr, Now, does 
anything use the body but the mind? Aldb, Nothing. Socr, The 
mind is therefore the man? Alcib. The mind alone." 

This dialogue brings out the intuitive conviction of mankind. 
The truth which it enunciates is to be found in the language and 
literature of all nations ; and every form of monistic philosoph}-, 
in attempting to destro}' the distinction between mind and mat- 
ter, simply rolls up the stone of Sis^'phus, that it may fall back 
again to the plain of common sense. 

The words of Hierocles express the judgment of the race, — 

" The soul thou art; the body, — it is thine." 

Onr Bpecifie ^' ^^ "® ^^^ consider, more specifically, the con- 
oonoepti.ms ceptlons of soul and of body which intuition enables 
^8ouinnd yg ^ form. These for the most part are entertained 
Preliminary in contrast with one another. The distinctive attri- 
remark*. ^jq^cs of the two kinds of substance being extremely 
different from one another, 3'et being constantly perceived in 
correlation, our conceptions of the substances which the}' char- 
acterized are naturally opposed. We do not always and neces- 
sarily conceive of the -mental and of* the material as differing 
from each other ; each ma}' be, and often is, regarded positively 
and independentl}'. But because the two are so freqiientit/ 
viewed in correlation^ it is not strange that in our ordinary 
conceptions of them the idea of difference and negation should 
mingle with our apprehension ofwlvat is positive. 

This is especially noticeable in our conception of body. Hence 
many philosophers make the starting-point — the primary ele- 
ment — of their definition of matter to be that it is the non-ego; 
in other words, the substance which mind perceives as different 
from itself. In like manner we find a tendency to define the soul 
as immaterial, — that is, as devoid of the distinctive attributes 
of body. There is nothing wrong in this. 

For in defining the leading cognitional conceptions ot the in- 
tellect, we should present, as nearly as may be, the analytical 
expression of these conceptions as they are actually and ordi- 
narily entertained. In this wa}' only we can hope to exhibit 
truly the workings of the mind itself, and therein also to attain 
exact and clear views of the objects of its thought. Philosophi- 
cal definitions, formed independently of the common sense and 
judgment of mankinds or without an impartial and careful inter- 
pretation of that judgment, have often proved the chief corner- 
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stones for an edifice of error. The cause of truth Is alwa3's 
served most perfectly when the conceptions of the mind are 
given according to their full natural development. 
Spirit anil With these \'iews, and remembering that substance 
matter de- is that form of entity which occupies space and is 
*"®*^ endowed with power, we venture two definitions. We 

sa}^ first, that mind, or spirit, is the thinking^ self-active^ and 
intangible substance ; and, secondly, that body, or matter, is the 
unthinking^ self-helpless^ and tangible^ or solid^ substance. As 
these statements are opposed to each other throughout, they 
may be made the subject of a common discussion. 

The first element in our definition of spirit has in 
untbinkfiig" all ages been regarded as the principal characteristic 
Ep*icifa"rmu8 ^^ ^^^^ kind of substance, and as sufficient of itself to 
form a distinctive definition. By a natural antithesis, 
also, matter has always been regarded as the unthinking sub- 
stance. Mind — mind onl}' — thinks. 

Thought, in this connection, is considered not merely in its 
own proper nature, but as symbolizing all those peculiar powers 
which consciousness reveals. The term is employed in that broad 
sense which ordinarily should be shunned, and of which Descartes 
took an undue advantage when he de'clared that the essence of 
the soul consists in thought. 

Although, in strict speech, intellectual activit}' is not even all 
of the experience of the soul, much less all of the soul itself, 
it is the most prominent part of psychical life, and the chief 
condition of its development. No emotion, desire, or voluntary 
action can take place without thought. Only to sensation 
thought is not prerequisite ; yet it is difficult to believe that sen- 
sation could take place save in a being which should at least 
have a consciousness of that experience. 

When we define spirit as the thinking substance, — that is, the 
substance endowed with sensation, intellect, emotion, desire, 
volition, and all those powers which we distinguish as psychical, 
•^we simpl}' formulate the natural and intuitive judgment of 
man respecting his own nature. As might be expected, the 
doctrine thus presented is a very ancient one. Five hundred 
3*ears before Christ, Epicharmus, the Herodotus of Grecian 
comed}', tempering his fun with wisdom, wrote : — 

— words which belong, not to Epicharmus, but to all the chil- 
dren of Adam. 

" What sees is mind, what hears is mind ; 
And all things else are deaf and blind." 
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For when we conceive of spirit as the thinking substance, we 
plainly deny that the other substance ft'om which it is distin- 
guished can think, or have psychical experience. This negative 
teaching of Epicharmus and of common sense is founded partly 
on the fact that matter never in any wa}* manifests ps3*cbical 
activity, and parti}', we believe, on our natural perception of the 
incapacity of matter to do so. Whatever evidences of plan and 
desire material things may at any time present, they never 
exhibit any intelligence or feeling of their own. The laws of 
their action, so far as these can be observed, are purely me- 
chanical, or molecular. 

Design, when indicated by an}' arrangement or organization in 
Nature, presents itself exactly like design when displayed in the 
construction and operation of some artificial machine. The most 
careful scrutiny finds nothing more in every such organization 
than an assemblage of correlated parts which act one upon another 
according to fixed laws, each part unvaryingly performing its 
own function and giving no token of conscious intelligence. 

Nor does the organization as such, being simply the sum of 
its parts in their correlation, show an intelligence of its own. 
Its action is merel}' the resultant of the operations, of its parts. 

Not only so ; we perceiVe a unity and simplicit}' in every think- 
ing substance which we find wanting in every physical structure 
or arrangement. Thought cannot be conceived of as the inter- 
action of an}' collection of heterogeneous substances, whether 
great or small, but only as the activity of one simple, or indi- 
visible, substance. And seeing that every physical organization 
is composed of parts and particles, we feel that we might as well 
ascribe the intention Of pulling or holding to a rope or chain as 
that of growing to a seed or of bearing fruit to a tree, or as 
well the purpose of shining and giving light to a candle as that 
of seeing to the eye or of hearing to the ear. 

Moreover, being forced to concede an intelligent Being sepa- 
rate from those organizations which are the proofs of his ex- 
istence, we do not confine the presence of this spirit to the 
structures of his own formation. We find abundant reason for 
ascribing to him an unrestricted sphere of activity. A theory 
which would confine the unseen Author of the univei'se within 
his physical creations would be no less absurd than to say that 
the human spirit exists within the instruments and agencies it 
forms and uses. It is not credible that the marvellous Mind 
which fashioned the universe and gave it laws was employed, 
while doing so, in making chains and a prison for himself. 8uch 
a task would be equally irrational and impossible for such a 
Being. 
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The self- A seoond, and also secondary, element in our 

the self"** conception of spirit is that it is self-active; cor- 
beipieas responding to which characterization, we have the 
substance, attribution of self-helple88?iess to matter. The point 
of contrast between body and mind, thus presented, has not 
received much attention from philosophers ; but we believe that 
it is realized and felt by men generally. We often think and 
speak of spirit as something active and living, and of matter 
as something dead and inert ; of spirit as that wliich controls 
and moves, and of matter as that which is controlled and 
moved. Such statements express a truth, although it may be 
too strongly. 

As we have said, substance of whatever kind is known to us 
as endowed with powers, both active and passive, so that, on 
the one hand, we cannot deny active power to matter, nor, 
on the other, passive power to mind. The majestic motions of 
the heavenly bodies, the volcanic and oceanic changes which 
geolog}' considers, the growth of plants and animals, the 
movements of clouds and currents overhead, the chemical dis- 
solutions and compositions going on around us, attest the 
activity of material potencies. On the other hand, so far at 
least as the present condition of our race is concerned, it is 
plain that the human spirit is constantly subject to the action of 
physical agencies, as these operate, directly or indirectly, upon 
our nervous sj'stem. 

We cannot therefore make the distinction that mind is the 
substance which acts, and matter the substance which is acted 
uix)n. Matter also acts ; and mind also is acted upon. 

Nevertheless, there is a difference, if we can only apprehend it, 
between the modes of action proper to each substance. Every 
spirit seems to be endowed with a power of activity within it- 
self, so that the current of its life, once opened, flows on forever. 
Human experience, while stimulated, guided, and modified by 
influences from without, properly originates from powers within. 
Hence a state of things is conceivable in which the soul, being 
freed from bodily conditions and affections, may pass a life the 
producing cause of which shall be wholly the energy of the soul 
itself. Such is the activity which we naturally ascribe to God 
and to angelic spirits. No such capability of automatic action 
is found in any particle of matter or in any material substance. 

No body acts save when it is acted upon. The most violent of 
phj-sical agents lie perfectly inert and helpless till some cause 
external to themselves arouses them. Chemical molecules show 
no independent activity, but simply act one upon another when 
the proper conditions are supplied. Mechanical motion is im- 

19 
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parted from one body to another, and obeys the law that action 
and reaction are equal. Matter acts onl}' when acted on by 
mind, or when acted on by other matter, — never in any other 
case ; and this inertness, which is frequently included in our 
conception of phj'sical agents, we have termed the self-helpless- 
ness of matter. 

Finally, we designate mind the intangible substance, 
2nd tbefiw^ and matter the tangible, or solid, substance. Solidit\*, 
twigibie aub- or tangibility, is the principal characteristic of matter, 
and has the same place in our conception of matter 
that thought has in our conception of mind. Thus, substance in 
general being characterized by the occupation of space and the 
possession of power, one kind of substance is distinguished hy 
the peculiar nature of the power which it possesses, while the 
other kind is marked by its peculiar mode of the occupation of 
space. We think it a sufficient and distinctive definition to sa}" 
that matter, or body, is the tangible, or solid, substance. Gen- 
erally, too, our conception of spirit involves a negation of this 
attribute, just as that of matter excludes the power of thought. 

Here it must be noted that we use words in a far wider signi- 
fication than ordinarily belongs to them, and in a sense which 
only necessity can justify. By ''tangibility" and "solidity-" 
we mean precisel}* the same thing, using two terms that each 
ma}' qualify the other. We mean that peculiarity whereby. mat- 
ter occupies space to the exclusion of all other matter, — a qual- 
ity which is made known to us only through sense-perception, 
and which, as always involving a reference to this mode of 
cognition, might be styled the sensible occupation of space. 

This attribute has a simple and indefinable character, where- 
b}" it is distinguished from the occupation of space in general, 
just as the conception of thought, which is the essential mark 
of spirit, is similarly distinguished from that of action, or move- 
ment, in general. It is to emphasize this peculiarity that we have 
employed the expression ** tangibilit}*." B}* this term we do not 
mean tactility, or the capability of perception by touch, but that 
quality which makes material substances capable of impinging 
on the organs of sense and on each other, and which is the con- 
dition of all ^ense- perception whatever. 

The term " solidity" is more directl}' expressive of this idea, 
but must be received with qualifications. The solidity which be- 
longs to matter universally cannot be contrasted witn a liquid or 
aeriform condition ; nor is it simple spatiality or extension. It 
is that kind of space-occupation which must belong to an agent 
before it can affect the senses in any way, b}- impinging upon 
their organs ; for, as Democritus taught, nothing external cau 
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be perceived save through the affection of some bodily organ, by 
a contact. Some have styled tliis attribute the ultimate impene- 
trability, or incompressibility, of matter. We prefer the name 
** solidity," and would treat impenetrability, or incompressibility, 
as the immediate consequence of the solidity. 
Oar ordinary ^ • ^^^ Ordinary perception of material things as solid 
percepuon of enters into, and helps to constitute, the exercise of 
noUdity. ^yj. externally directed senses, and is especially a part 
of perception by touch. We question whether sight, hearing, 
taste, and smell would, of themselves, and aside from the tac- 
tile sensations which mingle with their proper and special feel- 
ings, imj)art a knowledge of solidity. Tliis is properl}* indicated 
by sensible impact, which impact is perceived by touch. 

Experience, however, reveals that the agents which affect the 
other senses are the same, or of the same radical nature, with 
those which affect the touch. We trace hearing to vibrations in 
the air, smell and taste to finely diffused particles, and sight to the 
motions of a medium evidentlj' material, inasmuch as it produces 
chemical and mechanical effects. Thus a sort of tangibility 
belongs to everything perceived outwardly. 

But while a perception of solidit}' is part of our perception of 
things external to the bodj', and is especially connected with the 
sense of touch, there is reason to believe that our original per- 
ception of this qualit)', and that from which the conception of 
solidity is derived, takes place when one perceives the solidity 
of his own body. 

Two theories on this point are possible. First, it 
percei^ion^f has been held that the sense of touch alone enables us 
TOiidity. Two(jii.ectl3- to perceive the solidity of those external 
agents which may affect us b}' impact or pressure. 
This sense has been regarded as duplex, — as acting in part by 
means of a titillation of the surface of the body and in part by^ 
a sense of pressure experienced in the muscular system ; and it 
has been held that the mind, perceiving pressure from without, 
directly conceives and asserts an external solid substance as ex- 
ercising the power manifested by this pressure. According to 
this view, the sense of pressure from without is an occasion on 
which, without any previous and more immediate perception, 
matter, or the solid substance, is conceived of and believed in. 
This view is that given by Locke, Reid, and others, and is allied 
to the doctrine of inferential realism. 

Later philosophers, attempting a more profound analysis, have 
held that the cognition and conception of matter external to our 
own bodies is not absolutelj' original, but is consequent on the 
perception of the matter of our own bodies. 
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They divide the sensations which result from causes within the 
body into two comprehensive classes, — first, the vitcU, or or- 
ffanicn which embraces such feelings as those of wakefulness or 
drowsiness, of vigor or languor, of hunger and thirst, of heat and 
cold, and all the various pains and pleasures directl}' resulting from 
health or from disease. None of these can be said to have a special 
organ, though some of them are localized and others generally dif- 
fused. They pervade the whole sensor}* 83'stem. In connection 
with them perceptions of extension and location may take place, 
but scarcely a perception of the solid. The second class of inter- 
nal sensations are the muscular. These probably* have nerves 
specially assigned to them, and, as distinguished from such or- 
ganic feelings as may occur within the muscles, may be regarded 
as including two kinds of sensation, — namely, that resulting from 
the exercise of muscular power ^ or " locomotive enei^}'," as 
Hamilton terms it ; and that resulting from the pressure of the 
muscular parts one upon another. This latter feeling may be 
expeneuced alone, as when a hand lying on a table has some 
weight laid upon it; but it also is an accompaniment of the 
other, for in all muscular effort or resistance the muscular fibres 
press one upon another. 

The importance of these muscular sensations arises from the 
fact that the mind, while experiencing them, comes into immedi- 
ate and unmistakable relation with two things, — force and mat- 
ter ; the latter being seen as the subject in which the former 
dwells, and the object upon which it is expended. 

The simple conception of matter may be supposed to originate 
in connection with the sense of internal pressure ; for then the 
mind intuitively perceives the solidity' of the sensorium which it 
pervades. The conception of force may be supposed to arise 
both in connection with this pressure — in which the compressing 
power, no less than the matter resisting it, is presented — and in 
the perception of muscular effort or resistance (that is, of man's 
own locomotive energy). Of the two theories of the origin of our 
idea of matter which we have now stated, we prefer the latter, 
as it makes the perception of solidity^ absolutely immediate, and 
thus conforms to the doctrine of presentational realism. 
Locke on "^^^ definitions of matter and of spirit advocated in 

matter and the present discussion are essentially those of Locke. 
•pint. jjg says: " Our idea of body, as I think, is an ex- 

tended solid substance, capable of communicating motion b}' 
impulse ; and our idea of soul, as an immaterial spirit, is of a 
substance that thinks, and has a power of exciting motion in 
body by willing or thought. These, I think, are our complex 
ideas of body and soul, as contradistinguished." Here, plainly, 
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thought is made the chief attribute of spirit ; and solidity, of mat- 
ter. The capability of moving by impulse is added by Locke so 
as to define and complete the idea of soliditj*. 

^^ In the foregoing discussion we have not thought it 
caUbeory " ncccssary to notice the dynamical theory of body, 
ot matter, ^hich identifies matter with force. It is simply one 
form of the doctrine which denies the existence of substance, 
and is similar in nature and origin to the idealism of Berkeley 
and the associationalism of Mill. The argument for it is that 
qualities, or powers, are the only things known to us, and that 
we have no right to believe in anything else. The assumption 
here made is fklse. Substance is known to us as truly and as 
immediately as the powers which it possesses, or the force which 
it exerts. It is true that powers and qualities may be spoken of 
without mention of that substance to which they belong, and 
even whole books may be written afler this style ; but all such 
language has a tacit reference to substance. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 
MATTER AND ITS QUALITIES. 

1. Haying, according to our ability, defined spirit and matter, let us 
discuss this latter substance and its leading characteristics. Although 
few philosophers have attempted the exact definition of matter, almost 
all have undertaken to set forth the leading characteristics of this kind 
of substance. Some consideration of these is desirable if we would 
conceive correctly the generic forms of human thought. 

The various attributes of spirit are studied directly and in detail 
elsewhere by the psychologist, and do not now call for special considera- 
tion; but matter is studied only in connection with sense-perception, 
and it is a part of the philosophy of this perception to determine tlie 
nature of our conceptions and convictions concerning material thingfs. 
The end of metaphysical inquiry regarding any subject other than the 
mind itself is accomplished when we may have determined the prin- 
cipal ideas which we rightfully entertain concerning that subject. 

The leading characteristics of bodv do not include its essential at- 
tributes only, nor even those only wliich, though not conceived of as 
essential to the very nature of matter, universally accompany that 
nature as its necessary properties or accidents. These characteristics 
include, together with the essential and necessary attributes, those 
also which, to any very wide extent, affect material substances, and 
determine our more general conceptions concerning them. Some con- 
fusion has prevailed on this point; and this, united to an indistinct 
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conception of the essential nature of matter, h&s retarded the progress 
of philosophy in the inquiry concerning material properties. Any one 
who desires to trace the history of opinions respecting this subject 
will find a full and masterly discussion in one of the *' Dissertations " 
of Sir William Hamilton, in which, also, the views of Hamilton him- 
self are ably presented. One's estimate of these views will be modi- 
fied and determined liy the conception and definition of matter be may 
be able to form; but in any case they may be accepted as an advance 
on the opinions of all preceding authors, and as the basis for the satis- 
factory settlement of (questions that have been long debated. 

Aristotle was the first who formally enumerated the 
qii?)?^!* necessary attributes of body, and distinguished them from 
common and Others which do not of necessity belong to matter of every 
£le8**Locke^' ^*"^ ^^^ ^" every case. In his treatise concerning sense 
primary and (cap. i.), he divides things perceivable by sense into two 
Mcondary classes, — the common^ which are perceived by all or most of 
qualities. ^.j^^ senses; and the proper^ the perception of which is pe- 
culiar to one sense or to another. The common sensibles, according 
to Aristotle, are figure, size, motion, rest, and number (Xcyio dc kowL 
o'xw'h fJ^tyf^os, KivrjaiUf (rrd<riv, api6fi6v), elsewhere adding to these, 
place, distance, position, and continuity. The proper sensibles are 
such things as smells, colors, tastes, sounds, together with the percepts 
of touch, such as the rough and the smooth, the hard and the soft, the 
hot and the cold, the light and the heavy; and they include also that 
radical property of matter which we have named solidity. 

Two thousand years after the Stagirite taught the doctrine which we 
have now explained, Locke made his noted distinction between the 

Erimary and secondary qualities of matter. ** Qualities in bodies are," 
e says, '* first, such as are utterly insepaiable from the body in what 
state soever it be. . . , For example, take a grain of wheat, divide it 
into two parts ; each part has still solidity , extension, Jigure, and mobil" 
ify. Divide it again, and it retains still the same qualities. And so 
divide it on till tlie parts become insensible; tliey must retain still 
each of them all those qualities. For division ^which is all that a 
mill or pestle, or any other body, does upon another in reducing it to 
insensible parts) can never take away either solidity, extension, figure, 
or mobility from any body, but only makes two or more distinct sepa- 
rate masses of matter oi that which was one before; all which dis- 
tinct masses, reckoned as so many distinct bodies, after division make 
a certain number. These, therefore, I call original or jorimary qualities 
of body, which I think we may observe to produce simple ideas in us, — 
viz.^ solidity, extension, figure, motion, or rest, and number; secondly, 
such qualities as, in tinith, are nothing in the objects themselves but 
powers to produce various sensations in us by their primary qualities, 
— that is, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of their insensible 
parts, such as colors, sounds, tastes, and so forth, — these I call secondary 
qualities.'^ 

With these secondary qualities Locke classed also ** the power that 
is in any body, by reason of the particular constitution of its primary 
qualities, to make such a change in the bulk, figure, texture, and mo- 
tion of another body as to make it operate on our senses differently 
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from what it did before. Thus the sun has a power to make wax 
white, and fire to make lead fluid." Elsewhere Locke adds to the 
primary qualities situation and texture, or consistency. 

Comparing Ix)cke with Aristotle, as to his view of the universal 
attributes of matter, there is, at first sight, no important difference. 
Inspection, however, reveals that the modern differs from the ancient 
philosopher in two respects. 

First, his point of view is different. Locke speaks of common quali- 
ties, not of common sensibles; he regards the things perceived j as in their 
rdation to matter^ the direct and fundamental object of sense-perception^ 
rather than as related to our various senses, or faculties of perception. 
This is an improvement; for the inquiry and thinking of the mind is 
naturally objective, and even in philosophy we wish to know the ob- 
jects of thougiit in themselves rather than in their relations to our 
means of knowing them. This latter point of view is subordinate to 
the former. 

Secondly, — and what is more important, — Locke adds solidity to 
the list of Ari.stotle, and in so doing not only gives the most essential 
of all the sensibles, but abfo leads us to mod if y and determine correctly 
our conception of those attrilmtes which Aristotle mentions. This addition 
was rendered possible by the point of view which the inquiry of Tx)cke 
assumed. There might be a question whether solidity is really a com- 
mon sensible, as this attribute is specially discerned in connection 
with tactual and muscular sensations. But there can be no question 
that solidity is an universal and essential attribute of matter, and that 
attribute by which alone the affections of sense are rendered possible. 

Such being the case, we may say that the remaining attributes are not 
things conceived of simply^ but things conceived of as perceptibly belonging 
to a solid substance. Number, for example, belongs to spirits, and 
their thoughts and powers, as well as to material entities; in fact, the 
number here mentioned is simply the perceptible numerical difference 
pertaining to the separable portions of matter. Hence it is often indi- 
cated by the term "divisibility." So, also, rest and motion are not 
peculiar to bodies; for souls go and stay wherever the bodies containing 
them may go and stay. In like manner size, as distinguished from 
mere spatiality, or extension, indicates that space-occupation which is 
perceivable by the senses. Figure denotes that definite shape which 
we are led to assign to every material body, and to the particles of 
which it is composed. All these are common sensibles, not simply 
per se, and by reason of their own nature, but specifically, and as they 
are related to matter and its solidity. 

In connf^ction with the foregoing, and confirmatory of it, we note 
that the radical characteristics of body, as given by Locke and Arittotle, 
are all conditioned on the space-relations of matter. They have nothing 
to do with time- relations. No mention is made of the endurance of 
matter, although it is evident that all bodies are perceived as having a 
permanency of existence; neither do they include the characteristic of 
potency, although all matter is perceived as having causative power. 
The reason for this omission we find in the fact that the real aim of 
both authors was to enumerate the universal projierties of matter, so 
far as these are immediately conditioned on its essential attribute, 
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rather than an exhaustive list of the universal predicables of matter. 
This, at least, was Locke's intention. 

Aside from its historical interest, the discussion as to the 
portauce of P^Diary characteristics of body is important chiefly as con- 
thifi topic, finning the thought that solidity is tiie essential attribute 
miouJi!**'* in our ordinary conception of matter; for this doctrine is 
the key to the whole inquiry. Hence some, who have sup- 
posed the question limited to the essential or constitutive character- 
istics, have discarded all attributes save '* extension and solidity." 
M. Royer Collard, the able French advocate of the Scottish philoso- 
phy, took this position. But in defining matter we think that exten- 
sion may be omitted, for it is presupposed in solidity; the mention of 
it only makes our conception of body more explicit. 

Accepting, as the primary attributes of matter, extension, solidity, 
and such other characteristics as are universally and peculiarly con- 
nected with these, we are prepared to consider those attributes which 
very widely characterize material substances without being necessarily 
connected with the existence of matter everywhere and always. 

These have been the theme of great discussions. A critical review 
of opinions concerning them, as also concerning the primary qualities, 
may be found in that extremely able paper to which we have referred, 
and which is the most valuable of those ** Dissertations " which Sir 
William Hamilton published as *' Notes " on the philosophy of Held. 

The chief defect in Hamilton's discussion is that he does not 
sufficiently distinguish solidity as the central and essential thought in 
our conception of matter; he rather makes this to l>e extension, and 
solidity to be a necessary property of extension. No theory of body 
and its qualities which misses the true distinction between these two 
attributes can prove satisfactory. But the '^ Dissertation " is a mas- 
terly production, and may be accepted as the basis for a settlement 
of the vexed questions of which it treats. 

Hamilton's list of primai-y qualities is as follows: ** 1. Extension; 
2. Divisibility; 3. Size; 4. Density or Rarity; 5. Figure; 6. Inoom- 
pressibility absolute; 7. Mobility; 8. Situation." Here divisibility is 
the same as the number of Aristotle; size and density are of the same 
radical nature, for each is a kind of quantity, and the two together 
fonn an absolute measure of the quantity of matter in any body; and 
incompressibility indicates solidity, of which it is the immediate con- 
sequence. The list would seem to us incapable of improvement, pro- 
vided only solidity were added immediately after extension, and 
allowed to qualify our conceptions of the remaining attributes. 
The non- -• ^^^^ ^^^^ " Dissertation " goes on to discuss those qualities 

prlninry which are not primary. These are divided into two classes, 
?)i8tin-** '^* fecund o-primarif and the secondary. The ground of this 
giiiHiietl and division is not stated ; but it plainly lies in the fact that 
dividet! into matter exercises power in two wavs. For, in the first place, 
matter can act variously upon other matter; and, secondly, 
it can act on the soul so as to excite various sensations, through the 
affection of our sensorial organization. The former class of qualities 
are styled **8ecundo-primary," because they are perceived only in the 
action of body on body as such, and therefore in a sense may be said 
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to inyolve solidity and the other primary qualities ; but the latter class 
is termed ** secondary,'* because tliey are first perceived simply as 
powers (resident, of course, in some substance) to produce certain 
sensations within the soul. 

It is true tliat secondary qualities may often be explained, and may 
always be accounted for, as immediately resulting from some particular 
development of the secundo- primary ; and cases arise in which powei-s 
belongmg to these two classes may form a unity and be thought of 
togetlier and under one conception. For example, hardness and soft- 
ness, roughness and smoothness, may be regarded both as certain dis> 
positions of the particles of solid bodies, and as the causes of certain 
sensations in our nervous system. 

The distinction, however, between the secundo-primary and the sec- 
ondary is rightly made, even though it may sometimes call us to dis- 
criminate a thing as viewed in one light from itself as viewed in 
another. Jt is not weakened, but confirmed, by the analysis of those 
cases in which the two modes of quality combine ; and it is necessary 
if we would describe and distinguish our conceptions of outer things 
according to their natural formation in the mind. 

That a reference to solidity qualifies our conception of the secundo- 
primary characteristics of matter is taught by Hamilton when he says 
that these qualities are known by pressure; for this is the indication of 
solidity. His words are : '^ They have all relation to space and to 
motion in space, and are all contained under the category of resistance 
or pressure. ' ' We would prefer to say that they all become known to us in 
connection with pressure and resistance. Moreover, we prefer a different 
statement from that of Hamilton, when he says that the secundo- 
primary qualities may be considered in two lights, — the objective, or 
physical, and the subjective, or psychological; the latter referring to 
the sensations which they are able to cause. Whenever qualities are 
viewed simply as the causes of sensations, we would consider and call 
them secondary ; but whenever they may be viewed as related to both 
physical and psychical effects, we would regard them as a combination 
of the secondary with the secundo-primary. But secundo-primary 
qualities, per se, seem wholly physical, or objective. 

Finally, that peculiar class of qualities which Locke inclines to 
place with the secondary may better be regarded as secundo-primary 
qualities perceived and conceived of by means of an external character or 
relation. Though they refer to psychical results, they immediately 
relate to the action of matter upon matter. 

Ti .. -««„«^«_ We shall now ffive Hamilton's account of the secundo- 
primary primary qualities almost in his own words. His classinca- 
quaiitioa tjon of the qualities has reference to the general natnre of 
enumerated. ^^^^ forces manifested in them. These are of three kinds, — 
namely, that of co-attravtion^ that of repulsion, and that of inertia, 

a. There are two subaltern genera of co-attraction, — to wit, that of 
gravity, or the co-attraction of the particles of body in general; and 
that of cohesion, or the co-attraction of the particles of this and that 
body in particular. Gravity or weight, according to its degree, which 
is in profKirtion to the bulk and density of ponderable matter, affords 
the relative qualities of the heavy and the light. Cohesion, using that 
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term in its most unexclusive uniTersality, is the basis of many species 
of qualities. Without proposing an exhaustive list, we enumerate : 
(1) the hard and the soft: (2^ the firm or solid, and the fluid or liquid, 
— this last being subdivided into the thick and the thin ; (3) the viscid 
and the friable ; (4) the tough and the brittle ; (5) the rigid and the 
flexible ; (6) the fissile and the infissile; (7) the ductile and the induc- 
tile ; (8) the retractile, or cohesivelv elastic , and the irretractile ; (9) the 
rough and the smooth ; and (10) the slippery and the tenacious. 

6. The force of repulsion is manifested in greater or less degrees of 
resistance to compression, — that is, in (1) relative compressibility and 
incompressibility ; and also in greater or less degrees of resiliency, or 
the elasticity of repulsion, — that js, (*i) in resiliency and irresiliency. 

c. Inertia — or, more fully, the vh inertice — is the tendency whereby 
body continues in a state of rest or of motion till acted upon from with- 
out. Combined with bulk and cohesion, it results in the movable and 
immovable, — that is, the easy and the difficult to move. 

In the foregoing list the powers of chemical combination and of 
molecular adhesion are omitted, and should perha|)s be added to 
those qualities which are eimmerated under the general head of co- 
hesion. The tendency to chemical combination is an important and 
widely operative attribute of matter ; and so, also, is that adhesive 
force which is exhibited in capillary action, in the solution of a solid 
in a liquid substance, and in the saturation of one fluid substance by 
another. Such is the enumeration of Hamilton. 

3. We now pass to the secondary qualities of matter. 
quSiUwiare These may be defined as causes existing in body to produce 
causes con. the various sensations of which man is capable, considered 
ceiveaofbv without reference to their own constitution, but simply as 
mark. the causes of the sensations. 

We may be ignorant of the nature of that which produces 
some sensation in us, wtiile yet we are sure that there is something 
external to us which has a power to affect us in a given way. Only 
philosophic research reveals the nature of such things as coloV, sound, 
odor, heat, cold, and so forth ; but every one knows that things are 
colored, sonorous, odoriferous, hot, and cold, for these are all the 
objects of special perceptions. 

We cannot approve of the language of Professor Stewart and other 
authors who speak of secondary qualities as the unknown causes of our 
sensations ; this language is calculated to mislead. Every such quality 
is known as a cause, and much even may be ascertained of the character 
of the cause. But it is to be allowed that our conception of the quality 
does not contain any reference to the particular constitution of the 
cause, and may be formed and entertained while we are Ignorant of 
that con:)titution. 

That secondary qualities are of the nature of causes is taught by Locke 
■when he says that they are ** nothing but powers to produce various 
sensations in us ;" which doctrine has come down fwm Aristotle, and 
accords with the universal belief of men. When men say that fire is 
hot, and that grass is green, and sugar sweet, and thunder loud, they 
mean not only that we have given sensations, but that there is a 
power in certain things to produce these feelings. To ascribe such a 
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Eower to any object does not necessarily involve that any soul is or will 
e actually affected by it, but ouly that the proper atfection can and 
will be produced whenever tlie object may be brought to act on the 
sensorium. There is literal truth in what the poet says : — 

" Full many a gem of purent ray eerene 

The dark uufathomed caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Moreover, there is no reason to suppose that the external quality 
resembles the feeling in the mind, or partakes of its nature. The 
quality is simply a power in some material substance to cause a pecu- 
liar motion in the matter of our nervous system ; and even this motion 
is something wholly dilfereut from sensation, the latter being an affec- 
tion of the mind excited by the nervous action, but deriving its peculiar 
character from the activity of the mind itself. Tlie perception of the 
quality takes place when we perceive the sensation <u an effect and as 
determined by some cause not within tiie soul itself. 

These remarks will explain that war of words as to whether heat 
and cold, colors, sounds, tastes, and smells exist in external ob- 
jects, or in the mind only, or in both. They plainly reside in both, 
but in different senses. The sensations of heat and cold, color and 
taste, are in the mind only ; the extei-nal causes or conditions of these 
sensations reside in bodies. It is the part of such sciences as acoustics 
and optics to ascertain the nature of these causes and the mode of 
their operation ; and modern investigation only confirms the conjec- 
ture which Aristotle ascribes to Democritus, that savors, odors, and 
colors consist in the configuration and action of particles of matter. 
Summary The views which have now been advocated may be 
of views. summed up as follows. By the qualities of bwiy philosophers 
have meant those properties which belong exclusively to matter, or the solid 
substance. The principal primary qualities aro solidity, size, figure, 
mobility, divisibility, and situation ; to which possibly two or three others 
less noticeable might be added. These are conceived of, not abstractly, 
but as attributes necessarily, and therefore universally, accompanying 
solidity. 

The secundo-primary qualities are powers which bodies have to act 
upon one another. Ihey also are immediately perceived, and con- 
ceived of, as connected with solidity, yet not necessarily concomitaiU of it. 
Only solid bodies are known to attract and repel each other in space, 
and to resist any change from a state either of rest or of motion. Yet 
we might conceive matter to exist without any powers of attraction or 
repulsion or inertia!^ Science has established that some of the laws 
according to which matter acts upon matter are very general. The 
proposition has been ably maintained that gravity and inertia are 
universal attributes. It is the province of scientific inquiry, not of 
immediate intuition, to determine such questions and all others relating 
to the nature and extent of the secundo-primary qualities of body. 

Finally, the secondary qualities are powers residing in material things 
to produce sensations in us. We cannot accept the language of Ham- 
ilton when he says : ** As we are chiefly concerned with these qualities 
on their subjective side, I request it may be observed that I shall 
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employ the expression secondary qualities to denote those phenomenal 
affections determined in our sentient organism by the agency of ex- 
ternal bodies, and not, unless when otherwise stated, the occult powers 
themselves from which that agency proceeds." Only confusion can 
result if we identify seuse-affecting qualities with the affections which 
they produce. But we may conceive of powers without reference to 
the ph^tiical conditions out of which they arise. We may do so even 
while Ignorant of the nature of such conditions, the essential or differ- 
entiating element in our conception being purely relative, and based 
on the effect which the power produces ; thus we conceive of the 
secondary qualities of matter. 

The real ground of the division of properties, which we have now 
considered, Lies in the different ways in which our perception and conception 
of solidity — or of extension and solidity, the essential properties of matter 
— are related to our perception and conception of maUrial proj>erti€s in 
general. While all the qualities, according to our ultimate understand- 
ing of them, belong exclusively to matter, the primary attributes are 
perceived, and conceived of, as necessarily belonging to all extended 
and solid substances ; the secundo-primary as belonging only to matter 
or the solid substance, yet, so far as we can see, contingently ; while 
the secondary qualities are perceived, and conceived of, without any 
guch perception of their relation to an extended solid. From the first 
they are perceived as powera belonging to a substance other than the 
soul, and external to it ; but it is by subsequent comparison and judg- 
ment tliat they are connected with solidity in the substances which 
they characterize. Hence our conceptions of them do not ordinaiilj 
contain any reference to solidity. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
CONCOMITANT PERCEPTION. 

Conoomiunt 1. The distinction between direct and concomitant 
SlSSSfaSd perception has not received the recognition which it 
established, deserves. Most writers, and in particular those who 
Locke,^aiid havc Uvcd within the last one hundred years, have em- 
Reid quoted, braced all our immediate knowledge under the heads 
of consciousness and sense-perception. 

They have been induced to do so partly because the same 
discussion applies largely to all our original cognitions, and yet 
more because our concomitant perceptions are so intermingled 
and united with those which are more direct, that the former 
have naturally been treated as subordinate parts of the latter. 

This method of treatment has a great disadvantage. It 
brings the language of philosophy into conflict with that of com- 
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nion speech ; it makes philosophy use wonls wrongly, and teach 
what is not strictly and literally correct. To say that space is 
perceived by sense-perception, and duration by consciousness, is 
to teach what is not true according to our ordinary conception 
of the operations and objects of these powers ; neither can we 
say that the relations of number or quantit}' or causation are 
perceived by these powers, or b}' either one of them. But we 
can affirm that space, time, number, quantitj', and causation are 
perceived in connection with the objects both of sense-percep- 
tion and of consciousness. 

The adoption of language other than this has led some to 
make a division of these common objects so as to assign some 
of them to sense-perception and some to consciousness, — a di- 
vision arising solely from the assumption that there are only two 
modes of immediate cognition. The better plan in this case, as 
in ever^' other in which it can be employed, is to c»onform the 
language of philosoph}' to that of dail}' life. Following this 
method, we may hope to obtain more correct apprehensions, both 
as to our perceptions and as to the objects of our perceptions, 
than can be obtained in any other yf&y. 

Although concomitant perception has not received any formal 
place in the systems of philosophers, their writings contain inti- 
mations which greatly justify its more perfect recognition. Aris- 
totle teaches that there are three kinds of sensibles, or (as the 
word might be translated) of sense-perceptibles, and that two of 
these are perceived in themselves (Ka(f avrd), while one is per- 
ceived by its accidents (Kara <rvfi.p€fi'qK^). By this last we 
understand the object of acquired perception, as when, seeing a 
white thing, we recognize the son of Diares ; for to be the son 
of Diares is something contingent, and not necessar}', to the 
whiteness perceived. About this kind of perceptibles we are 
sometimes mistaken. 

Of things sensible in themselves, and about which we do not 
mistake, there are two kinds, — the proper^ which belong sev- 
erally to the several senses ; and the common^ which belong to 
all. The common are motion, rest, number, form, and size. 
But, adds Aristotle, '' of .things sensible in themselves, the proper 
are pre-eminentl}' objects of sense perception, and things to which 
the nature of each sense is adapted " (*' ruiv 8c Kaff avra ala-Orjrtovy 

TCI r8ta icvpico? ioTiv aurOrjTOj koI vpo^ a 17 ov<rta iri<}>vK€v €Ka.(rrq% 

aur^i7o-€o)9 "). Thus he makes the common sensibles to be the 
objects of sense only in a secondary and improper way. Else- 
where he styles them the concomitants and consequents (dKoAov- 
^cWa, cVd/Ao/a) of the proper. 
Locke, though very inadequately, recognizes concomitant per- 
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ception as a " suggestion *' of the mind. He says : " JBkcistence 
and unity are two ideas that are suggested to the understand- 
ing by every object without and every idea within. When ideas 
are in our minds we consider them as being actuallj' there, as 
well as we consider things to be actually without us, which is, 
that they exist or have existence ; and whatever we can consider 
as one thing, whether a real being or idea, suggests to the under- 
standing the idea of unit}'. . . . Besides these there is another 
idea, which, though suggested by our senses, yet is more con- 
stantly offered us by what passes in our own minds, and that is 
the idea of succession ; for if we look immediately into our- 
selves, and reflect on what is observable there, we shall find our 
ideas alwa^'s, whilst we are awake or have any thought, passing 
in train, one going and another coming, without intermission." 

In much the same strain Reid writes : " Extension seems to be 
a qiMility suggested to us. We are commonly' told by philoso- 
phers that we get the idea of extension by feeling along the ex- 
tremities of a bodv, as it there was no manner of difficulty in the 
matter. I have sought with great pains, I confess, to find out 
how this idea can be got by feeling, but I have sought in vain." 
Elsewhere he says: *^ Space, whether tangible or visible, is not 
so properly* an object of sense as a neceasar}' concomitant of the 
objects both of sight and touch." 

Concomitant diflfers from direct peroeption onl}' as to its ob- 
jects and our mode of viewing them, not at all in the radical 
character of its own action. 

We style this perception and its objects indirect, not because 
the}' are any less immediate than those of other presentational 
cognitions, but because the attention and interest of the mind 
are less directh' given to them than to the perceptions and ob- 
jects which they accompany. The spectator of a horse-race 
attends primarily to the animals and their action. In connec- 
tion with these he perceives — less directly, but no less cer- 
tainly — the space traversed, the time occupied, and the changing 
positions of the contestants with reference to one another. Hence 
we divide his cognitions into the direct and the indirect, or the 
principal and the concomitant 

The objects ^* '^^® objects of perception in general are the same 
of concorai- as the elements of existence in general. These ma}- 
tfon.'^rTO be enumerated as substance, power, action, change, 
ciaaaes. space, time, quantity, and relation. These elements 
are never perceived save in the complexities which they form with 
one another. The first four may he regarded as the direct^ and 
the last four as the indirect, objects of perception. When a 
ball is rolled on the ground, we perceive it as (1) a bod}', (2) en- 
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dowed with inertia, and (3) exercising a momentum which causes 
(4) motion, or change of place. At the same time these things 
are seen as (1) related to one another and to other similar ob- 
jects, and to (2) space and (3) time, and as having (4) quantitj'. 
So, also, if the ball be propelled b}' one's own hands, he per- 
ceives (1) his own soul, and (2) his locomotive energy' and (3) 
its action, and (4) the change in himself from one kind of activ- 
ity to another. And these things are seen under their (1) mutual 
relations, and those of (2) space, (3) time, and (4) quantity. 

This distinction, however, between modes of cognition refers 
primarily to the action of the mind, 8nd onlj- secondarily-, and 
in a less rigorous way, to the objects of the cognition. It might 
especially be a question, in some particular case, whether change, 
or quantit}', were perceived directl}- or indirectly ; and the ques- 
tion would be unimportant. 

The advantage of making our indirect perceptions a special 
object of study will become particularly apparent from two con- 
siderations : first, the fact that necessary as well a« contingent 
relations are^ primarily ^ matters of immediate perception has 
not hithei*to had that prominence which is due to it in philosoph}- ; 
and, secondl}*, it is clear that the cognition of non-existence can 
have no place in a system of the hitman mind^ unless it also 
be assigned to the sphere of concomitant perception. 

For the sake of method in further discussion, the presentations 
of this power may be regarded as having three classes of objects, 
and so, with reference to their objects, as being embraced under 
three heads. Under the first head let us consider the intuitions 
of space, time, and quantity ; under the second, our perception 
of relations of whatever kind, including those of contingency 
and necessity ; and under the third, our cognition of the non- 
existent and the impossible of every kind of entity. 

The objects of the first class are perceived in con- 
and*quaif- ncction with relations which depend on them, yet they 
**^y- themselves are 7iot relations : they are fundam.enta 

between which and other fundamenta relations exist. To say, 
with Leibnitz and others, that *' space is an order of co-exist- 
ences, and time an order of successions," may be profoundlj* philo- 
sophical ; but it is a violation of common sense. Space and time 
are the antecedent conditions of co-existence and of succession. 

Moreover, not only are things related to these entities, but 
such relations may, in their turn, become the fundamenta of 
new relations. Two fields, as occupying certain positions, are 
related to space ; and by reason of these positions, thej- may be 
contiguous to, or separated from, each other. The lives of two 
men are each related to those periods of time during which they 
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are passed ; and by reason of these relations, the}^ may be con- 
temporaneous with one another, or the contrary. Two bodies 
each contain a fixed quantity of matter ; and with reference to 
their respective quantities, they are equal, or unequal, to each 
other. 

Space, with its relations, is especially perceived in connection 
with bod}' and its changes. Exact measurements of space are 
possible for us only through the use of material standards ; yet 
spatial perceptions take place also in connection with the ex- 
periences of spirit On the other hand, time is perceived espe- 
cially in connection with the changes which occur- in our own 
souls. Being conscious at once of the enduring sameness of the 
ego itself and of its fleeting states and operations, we cannot but 
notice that peculiar kind of entit}^ in relation to which some 
things are permanent and others transitory. But body, no less 
than spirit, is intuitivel}' seen as a permanent entity with tran- 
sitorj* states ; therefore, we doubt not, time is immediately^ 
perceived in connection with the existence and the changes of 
tlie non-ego. 

Tiietorm^^ Here we must remark that in the doctrine of im- 
In'pSfoBo- mediate perception the term "present" should not 
pi»y- be limited absolutely to one point of duration, but 

should include so much time as may be occupied bj* any act or 
object of unbroken attention. We claim for the mind a power 
to perceive immediately the continuity of time as well as the 
continuit}' of space ; and we include this among our presenta- 
tional perceptions. This is no violation of ordinary thought and 
language. On the contrar}', it is unnatural to call a continuous 
perception of the continued present a recollection of the past. 

This ability to perceive the continued must be admitted if there 
be any such thing as an intuition of* time. It may be regarded 
as the initial exercise of that power which develops itself into 
memory ; in which light it furnishes a key, perhaps the onlj' pos- 
sible key, to an understanding of the faculty' of reminiscence. 

The element of quantity is so intimatelj' united in existence 
and perception with the other elements of entity*, that only some 
special analj'sis, caused by the comparison of quanta, or things 
as having quantit}*, makes it a distinct object of thought. For 
this reason the perception of it does not have the character of 
concomitance to the same degree as the perception of space 
and time. But when two things — for example, two weights — 
alike in every respect save quantity, are compared and found to 
differ, then we give this name to that in respect to which they 
differ. We perceive, also, that the possession of quantity is the 
foundation for certain relations between things. It is as quanta 
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that things are greater or less or equal in respect to each other, 
and are capable of number and of diminution and increase. 
Have we an Here we may ask whether our first perceptions are 
intuition of confined to things of a limited nature, or do we have 
theiniiDite? ^^ intuition of the infinite? 

In regard to this point we remark, first, that knowledge need 
not be intuitive in order to be reliable. B}' far the greater part 
of human knowledge is not intuitive ; the presentational charac- 
ter is not necessary to the certainty of knowledge. Man}', how- 
ever, assuming more or less explicitly that the infinite cannot be 
known inferentially, have constructed doctrines as to the cogni- 
tion of the infinite that are difiUcult to comprehend, and yet more 
diflflcult to accept. The student of such doctrines should be 
panioncd if at times he become weary of philosophy, or at 
least of philosophers. 

But the discussion of these teachings has this merit, that it 
prepares one to accept some theory by which the cognition of 
the infinite may be accounted for as a conatimctioe and inferen' 
tial perception. Therefore we remark, secondly', that we find 
no serious objection to such a theory of inferential perception, 
and that, on the contrary, there is something unnatural, if not 
absurd, in ascribing the intuition of things infinite to finite crea- 
tures such as we are. It is certain that the knowledge of finite 
things greater than ourselves results from the employment of 
standards of measurement found in our own souls and bodies ; 
in this way we attain to the cognition of things unspeakably 
great. ' May we not, then, in this manner become acquainted 
with things absolutely l>oundless ? 

The infinite is that which is so great, in any one or more re- 
spects, as to be immeasurable by any standard. Take the per- 
ception of infinite space. In connection with the motion of our 
limbs we learn that if there be no obstructing power, bod}' may 
move without hindrance in any direction and to any distance. 
We perceive that this is necessary by reason of the very nature 
of space. Thereupon, combining negative with positive think- 
ing, we conceive and believe in a space which admits in every 
direction of endless motion, and which itself is limitless. In 
precisel}' the same way we recognize a duration without begin- 
ning and without end. Then, with but another step, we con- 
ceive of a Being whose presence fills immensity, whose life is 
eternal, whose power is the ultimate origin of all finite potency, 
and whose existence solves the mysteries of creation and provi- 
dence. We admit that finite beings cannot attain to any ex- 
haustive knowledge of the infinite ; we allow that no human, no 
angelic, mind can " find out the Almighty to perfection." But 

20 
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finite nDderstandiogs can and do form trne conceptions and 
convictions concerning boundless space and endless time and 
the infinite God. 

BeiatknM. ^* '^® perception of relations is a very important 

Tiieir (lercep- part of intellectual action, and is equall3* concomitant 
h^As^uauen of consciousness and of sense-perception. All things 
of fact; 2. As exist as related to one another, and as bound together 

matteni of . i • i i ^. ^ 

contbigency in ncccssary or logical relations, 
and necessity. Relations have been described as intermediate en- 
tities; but, literally speaking, nothing exists between things 
related. The intermediacj^ pertains to our modes of conception, 
and not to the things conceived of. £ver}' simple or single 
relation may be regained as composed of two relationships, each 
of which belongs to and characterizes a relatum ; and every 
relationship ma}' be styled a sort of correspondence or opposi- 
tion in the nature of one thing to that of another. 

Relations exist between things viewed simply as entities, be- 
tween the seven fundamental entities or their subordinate varie- 
ties, and between relations themselves. This class of objects, 
therefore, exhibit endless diversit}' and complexit}-. At pi-esent 
we are concerned with the perception of relations ; and this, in 
common with the cognition of every other form of being, maj 
be considered as twofold. Fii*st of all, we may perceive a thing 
simpl}' as fact ; and, secondl}*, we may perceive it as c^ntin- 
genth' or as necessarily fact — that is, in other words and 
more briefly, we may perceive its contingency or necessity'. 80 
we may i>erceive a relation simpl}* as a fact, and we may*rec<^- 
nize it as contingent or as necessar}'. 

Few will dispute that the relations belonging to the direct 
objects of the soul's immediate apprehension are also immediately 
apprehended, — that is, so far as their simple reality is concerned. 
I perceive at once the relations of a leaden ball which I hold, — 
for example, its contiguity and likeness to another ball beside it, 
its place in m}* hand, and the relations involved in its shape, 
size, weight, unit3% mobility, and so forth. 

But when we come to inquire how far these perceived rela- 
tions may be contingent and how far necessary, it ma}' be claimed 
that our judgments regarding these aspects of things are not 
properly perceptions at all, but merely suggestions which the 
mind cannot but make, but which nevertheless may or may not 
be true. This is the teaching of Kant when he speaks of the 
a priori origin of various judgments and notions, and contrasts 
them with a posteriori judgments and notions. ' For example, 
he says that our ideas of space and time, and our necessary 
judgments concerning them, are a priori, — that is, independent 
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of experience, and of the knowledge that experience gives of 
things without. 

For, with Kant, ej^perience is reaUy identical with our per- 
ceptiim of things external. Thus, according to him, our a priori 
notions and judgments have no necessary objective truth, — 
that is, no necessary truth at all. Such teaching is unsatisfactory. 

The terms a priori and a posteriori^ as applied to our per- 
ceptions of the ontologicall}' necessary and the ontologicall}' 
contingent, should he banished forever from the use of phi- 
losophj'. Their effect is to confuse our thoughts in regard to 
the true action of the perceptive power. There is a difference 
in perceptions ; but this arises, not because some ideas are 
suggested from within and others obtained from without, — not 
because some thoughts are subjective forms and others true 
cognitions, — but because the things perceived are themselves 
different from each other. 

All our cognitions are equally the mind's own work, and re- 
sult from the exercise of intellectual power, — all are i)ercep- 
tions of realities ; but in some we perceive the existence of things 
and their relations merely as matter of fact, while in others we 
perceive it as necessary or as contingent fact. Therefore, also, 
whatever priorit}* our perceptions of ontological necessit}' or 
contingency ma}' have over those of simple fact, is not subjec- 
tive, but objective, — it is logical rather than psychological ; our 
distinction between these things arises primarily from the nature 
of the things distinguished, and only secondarily from the na- 
ture of mind as being able to perceive correctly things and their 
differences. 

Contingency '^^^ immediate cognition of things merely as exist- 
oWeSs^or*^^ ing may be divided, with a sort of equality, between 
oon^niitant direct and concomitant perception ; but that of the 
perception, contiugencj' or of the necessity of any matter of fact 
belongs to concomitant perception only. That the space occu- 
pied b}' any particular body necessarily exists, and that the 
body necessarily is an occupant of space, are things perceived 
immediatel}', but not directly. That the body does not neces- 
saril}' occupy the space it is in, but may move into some other 
space, and that a neighboring body of the same size may occupy* 
the space lefl vacant, are contingent truths perceived in the same 
way. These perceptions of necessity and of contingenc}' are not 
properly included within sense-perception. 

Contingenc}' and necessity, which we have now given as ob- 
jects to concomitant perception, may be regarded as relations^ 
between the existence of things or relations^ and the circum^ 
stances toith which this existence is accompanied, A thing la 
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necessary or contingent in its relation with other things, accord- 
ing as its existence is or is not so united to that of the other 
things that no power can break the connection. It is on the im- 
mediate perception of the necessit}* and contingency of relations 
that general axiomatic propositions and postulates are based. 
For what is true either contingentl}^ or necessarily in one case is 
similarly true in all similar cases. 

TheoogniUon ^' ^® ^^^ P^® ^ ^^® cognition of non-extstencc. 
of nonexist- Concerning this, we say, firat, that it is a true cogni- 
^^' tion. Non-existence is a subject about which correct 

views are more easil}' formed than uttered. Thought and lan- 
guage refer principall}* to the existent, and to non-existence 
merel}' in an occasional and subordinate way. Oixlinary forms of 
expression properh' apply to existence onl}', and when applied to 
non-existence, sometimes present an appearance of contradiction 
and absurdity. Nevertheless, both common sense and sound 
philosoph}' attest that we have as truly a perception of non- 
existence as of existence ; that these things are totally different 
from one another ; and that neither of them can be resolved into 
the other, or even into mere distinction from the other. They 
are objects which we distinguish because they are different. 

Here we strain language when we call existence and non- 
existence things or objects ; they are not things in the ordinarj' 
sense of the word. Yet when we thus speak of them, we do 
not use meaningless or untruthful language. Though not ob- 
jects, they have, in some sense, an objectualit}' ; and, in par- 
ticular, non-existence, because it is that which existence is not^ 
has also a peculiar character of its own. Let two parallel planes 
be apart ; we sa}' that there is space between them : let them 
meet; we say that there is no space between them. In this 
latter case the assertion of '* no space," or of the non-existence 
of space, is as objectively true as the assertion of space, or of 
the existence of space, in the former case. 

The importance of the thought of non-existence arises from a 
twofold fact. In the first place, this thought can combine with 
the formal conception of ever}' entit}', so as to constitute a neg- 
ative conception, corresponding to the positive conception in 
which existence is the constitutive thought ; and, secondly, all 
belief and conviction pertain to these two modes of conception, 
tlie positive and the negative. We can believe only in the exist- 
ence or in tiie non-existence of things. 

Our original cognition of non-existence may, in the truest 
sense, be styled concomitant or consequent. This perception 
attends every mode of change and disappearance which occurs 
within the sphere of intuitive knowledge. Let one be conscious 
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of some pleasure, or other ps3'chical experience, which passes 
awa}' and is numbered among the things that are not. He re- 
tains a knowledge of the past existence of this pleasure, but 
with respect to the present he has no such knowledge. On the 
contrary, he perceives that the experience does not now exist ; 
and, combining the formal conception of the thing perceived 
with the notion of non-existence, he declares it to be a non- 
entity. Or let some physical phenomenon — for example, a 
sound — affect the senses: it is perceived as existing; but 
when it ceases, its non-existence is also perceived. 

Moreover, as the necessitv of the existent is often intuition- 
ally known, so also is the impossibility of the non-existent. Let 
a man transfer a ball from his right hand to his left. He will 
forthwith perceive the impossibility that the ball should be in 
his right hand and in his left at the same time. Such immediate 
cognitions of the impossible may be regarded as the starting- 
points for our inferential perceptions of non-existence. 

We shall conclude our discussion of concomitant intuition 
with one general observation. It is that perceptions of this 
power accompany, and in a sense are consequent upon, not 
only those of sense-perception and consciousness, but those also 
of concomitant perception itself; in this way, doubtless, the 
mind builds up and perfects its presentative knowledge of 
things. 

For example, we believe that the different members of the 
body are immediately perceived as in different parts of space, 
and therefore as external to one another. But how much more 
distinct and exact this knowleilge becomes when one part of the 
body is made to touch another externall}', as when a hand grasps 
an arm or is made to pass over one's forehead I Then each part 
is sensible of the other as external to it ; tfie boundaries of 
each become definitely known. 

In some such way as this, we suppose, the infant gradually 
forms a correct conception of his own body as a material sub- 
stance of a definite size, shape, and consistency. Thus, too, 
the mind becomes prepared for the intelligent cognition of solid 
substances wholly external to the body ; which cognition is not 
properly intuitive, but inferentially consequent upon the knowl- 
edge of our own bodies and their attributes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

COMPOUND AND ACQUIRED PERCEPTION. 

The under- 1. A SATISFACTORY understanding of acquired per- 
compoundf ception will be promoted if we notice, and distinguish 
aiitecttient from it, a form of cognition closely related to it, and 
t^iirredf which also should be considered for its own sake, 
perception wTe refer to that act of the intellect whereby the im- 
mediate perceptions of the same object by two or more different 
senses are combined into one perception, which combination is 
itself an act of intuitive and concomitant cognition. 

This compounded perception differe from acquired percep- 
tion, because there is no inference in it; the knowledge which 
it yields is presentationall}* given ; but it is related to acquired 
perception, because it is the source whence the constructions 
of thought and the rules of inference emplo3'ed in acquired 
perception are originally obtained. 

These remarks may be illustrated from the experience of a 
boy bom blind, whose eye was couched for cataract by an Eng- 
lish surgeon. Ailer he had somewhat gained the use of his 
sight, he could not call the cat and the dog by their right names, 
or tell which was the cat and which the dog. But, being easily 
able to recognize each by the sense of feeling, he caught the 
cat one day, and, shutting his eyes, passed his hands over her, 
so as to ascertain which animal he had been seeing. Then, 
setting her down, he said, *' So, puss, I shall know you another 
time." 

In this case two cognitioL's of the same object were intuitive 
and independent of one anotl'ier, and their union resulted from 
an identification, also intuitive,'' of the object of the one with the 
object of the other ; for the ca.^i as seen and as felt, presented 
relations of place and movement, of causation and simultaneit}*, 
which could not belong to two o^W^cts. The whole perception 
of the cat as an object with certailn visible and certain tactual 
marks was an intuitive, though a c propound, act of cognition. 

At the same time it is evident t/^^at this immediate cognition 
prepared tlie mind making it for dnother perception in which a 
mere exercise of sight would enablf3 the boy to supply the tac- 
tual character of the object, or in] which the mere handling of 
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the animal would enable him to ascribe to it a certain visible 
appearance ; and either of these perceptions would be properly 
an acquired one. In like manner, should one perceive quick- 
silver to be a heavy fluid by dipping his hand in it, his identifi- 
cation of the quicksilver as seen with the quicksilver as felt 
would be intuitive ; and this would be the basis of an inferential 
perception from sight alone of the heavy fluidity of that metal. 
Compound perception being thus a condition of acquired per- 
ception, a consideration of the former is our best introduction 
to a consideration of the latter. 

First, then, we remark that compound perception is the be- 
ginning of any adequate knowledge of things external. TiU we 
unite into one whole the partial cognitions of a thing presented 
by the different senses^ we can scarcely be said to have any 
comprehension of an external object. 

But things internal, which are the objects of consciousness, 
cannot be said to be known by a composition of perceptions, in- 
asmuch as they are perceived b}' a cognition which is complex, 
but which is not compounded of cognitions from different sources. 

Again, let us note that compound, in separation from acquired, 
perception is adequate for the complete cognition of compara- 
tively few objects, and, like the more simple intuitions of which it 
is comi^osed, is more easily illustrated by examples that are not 
wholly intuitional than by those which exhibit its own workings 
only. The latt.er are mostlj' of a subtile character, and are not 
matters of ordinary observation. This mode of procedure will not 
be objectionable provided the illustration, in its essential feature, 
shows a composition of intuitions. M3' perception of the apple 
which I hold in my hand may not be purely presentational. 
Nevertheless, the eye immediatel}' perceives it as a circular 
colored object, in a certain direction from the centre of vision ; 
the hand recognizes a round smooth object, of a certain weight 
and hardness ; while the nose discerns it as an odoriferous, and 
the tongue as a sapid, substance. Moreover, the peculiar taste 
is experienced only when the object held in the hand touches 
the tongue ; the odor becomes faint and is lost when it is re- 
moved from the nostrils ; and when the hand moves hither and 
thither, the apple correspondingly changes its place and direc- 
tion in the field of vision. These things are perceived intuitively' ; 
and in connection with them we learn, by intuition, that the 
object held in the hand, that which we see, that which we feel, 
that which we smell, and that which we taste, are all one and 
the saine. But other particulars about this apple — for exam- 
ple, its solidity and its distance from the eye — may not be 
intuitively known. 
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The purest exercise of compound perception, and 
natoknowT'the most important, takes place when the infantile 
ow^body *'* ™^°^ ^^^ forms definite conceptions of the members 
of his own body, and of the body as a whole. This, 
doubtless, is a gradual accomplishment, and results principalh* 
from an attentive exercise of the senses of touch and sight, in 
connection with muscular and organic feelings. The latter pre- 
sent the body and each of its parts as extended, as solid, and as 
possessed of ph3*sical power ; they give also an indistinct notion 
of the location of the parts with reference to one another. Then 
touch and sight give definiteness to the rudimcntal perceptions 
of internal feeling. Of the two, touch may be considered to 
operate first. When one little hand grasps in succession the 
fingers and the thumb, the palm and the wrist, of the other, the 
boundaries of each member and its size become definitely known. 
In the same way the features of the face and other parts of the 
body are touched and bounded. But this determination is 
gi'eatly assisted b}' sight. While touch slowly traverses the 
surface of a limb, sight perceives it all at once ; and the eye 
easily combines into one exact conception the explorations of 
the hand. In doing so, the superficial extent of portions of the 
body as ascertained by feeling, being immediately identified 
with the same as seen, any limb furnishes a standard for the 
measurement of the whole body. For this reason the estimation 
of size and distance by sight, even as regards one's own bodj', 
is only partially intuitive. 

The CO \ ^^ *^^^ connection let us notice an interesting dis- 
tioii of the cussion respecting our perception of externality. The 
woHdnT"*'' externality of the different parts of the body, one to 
pureiv intui- another, is immediately' given in connection with mus- 
cular and organic sensations, and becomes more ap- 
parent as these sensations receive attention. This perception is 
greatl3' strengthened when the hand touches different parts of 
the body. Then two definiteh' bounded parts of the bod^^ are 
each immediately recognized as sentient and as solid, and as 
external to one another. 

But the question has been raised whether any non-organic 
substance can be immediately known as external to the body, 
save by a deduction consequent upon the perception of the mu- 
tual externality of the parts of the organism itself. 

It has been held that without this perception, as an antecedent 
condition, all external objects would be recognized only as affec- 
tions of the mind. This position is an extreme one. 

Hamilton suggests a simpler theory when he says : *' The ex- 
istence of an extra-organic world is apprehended ... in the 
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consciousness that our locomotive energy is resisted, and not 
resisted by aught in our organism itself." In other words, we 
perceive, at the surface of the bodj' or of some limb, a power 
pressing upon us, or resisting our pressure, which power we 
know not to be exercised by ourselves or within our bod}'. 

But power is perceived only as possessed and exercised by a 
substance ; thercfore, when we say that we perceive an external 
power, this only partially expresses the fact that a substance is 
perceived exercising the power. 

It ma}' be allowed that this perception of the external agent 
is inferential, and is based on the knowledge of physical causes 
obtained from our bodil}' life, and especiall}' from our own mus- 
cular efforts ; in other words, that we infer an external cause of 
motion similar to those we have observed within. But this 
ground of inference may he easily distinguished from a knowU 
edge of the parts of the body as external to one another. We 
therefore think that the external substance can be perceived with- 
out reference to the mutual externality of the parts of the bod}*. 

At the same time it is clear that this last-mentioned knowl- 
edge gi-eatly contributes to render definite our perception of 
things external, and enables us to determine their character as 
we could not otherwise. When one hand is laid on the other, 
each not only distinguishes the other from itself, but also feels 
the pressure or the resistance of the other. But when an extra- 
organic substance presses either hand, the sensation is in the 
hand alone. This contrast brings into relief the extemalit}^ of 
the extraneous substance. 

The solidity Moreover, comparing the object as felt with the 
objw:u^n^ body as felt, we determine its solidity, size, and shape 
ferred from b\' the emplo3'ment of rules obtained in the examina- 
witifour^'^ tion of our own limbs. This process, as regards 
bodies. solidity, or the space-filling property of matter, is well 
described by President Porter. *' When a blind man,'* he says, 
** grasps his own arm or wrist, he knows certain muscular sen- 
sations as extended through, and posited in, the space within 
the opposite surfaces that he touches. If his wrist is withdrawn 
from the enclosing grasp, and an extra-corporeal object is in- 
serted in its place, the adjustments of the gi*asping hand arc the 
same as before ; the dim knowledge of the space which these 
adjustments involve is also the same. . . . The wrist is known 
b}' direct perception as space-filling ; the enclosing hand is a 
measure of the space enclosed. The same enclosing or grasp- 
ing hand measures the surface of another body ; but this body 
yields no muscular percepts involving extension. It occupies, 
however, precisely the space which the other filled. It is known, 
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therefore, as space-filling, and as filling other space than that of 
the body." 

This qaotation sets forth the original perception of external 
solidit}* ; the figure and size, direction and distance, of external 
objects are first perceived in a similar way. Indeed, all man's 
knowledge of the universe originates from cognitions respecting 
his own bod}'. 

2. In discussing compound perception, we have in- 
penwiition sensibly entered upon the consideration of that mode 
uittiitritSi* ^^ cognition for which this perception is the prepara- 
tory basis. Compound and acquired perception are 
so related that the}' are commonly discussed together as forming 
but one process. We have preferred to distinguish them, the 
latter being inference from past experience, and the former the 
composition of intuitions, or presentations. 

We have now to remark that not every kind of inference from 
sense-cognitions can be called acquired perception. 

In the first place, no inferred knowledge can claim this title 
unless it result from some impression which the object of it, the 
thing perceived, may make, more or less directly, on our ner- 
vous system, or sensorium. Hearing a clattering noise on the 
street, I may be said to perceive a wagon passing ; but I cannot 
be said to perceive the driver, though I may conclude that there 
is some one driving, — for the wagon, but not the driver, is 
imraediatelv related to the noise. 

In the second place, the exercise of acquired perception ex- 
cludes all formal or doubtful inferences. The action of this 
power being habitual and easy, quick and absolute, it can be 
distinguished from immediate intuition only by philosophical 
scrutiny. Therefore, should one, hearing such a noise as we 
have mentioned, be in doubt whether it were thunder, or can- 
nonading, or the 

" Car rattling o'er tlie stony gtreet," 

his conviction regarding its origin would not be a perception, 
but only a probable inference. 

These remarks may be illustrated by the story of a traveller. 
When Captain Head was traversing the wild Pampas of South 
America, '' his guide one day suddenly stopped him, and, point- 
ing higii into air, cried out, ' A lion ! * Surprised at such an 
exclamation, accompanied by such an act, he turned up his eyes, 
and with difficulty perceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight 
of condors soaring in circles in a particular spot. Beneath Uiis 
spot, far out of sight of himself or guide, lay the carcass of a 
horse, and over that carcass, as the guide well knew, a lioo, 
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whom the condors were eying with envy from their aiiy height. 
The signal of the birds was to him what th^ sight of the lion 
alone would have been to the traveller, — a full assurance of its 
existence." 

This judgment of the guide was apparently instinctive, and 
was the unconscious application of a rule founded on the past 
experience of himself and others. Yet it was not properly the 
sense-perception of a lion, because it did not anse from any im« 
pression made by that object on his organs of perception. Much 
less could the articulate process of reasoning in which the judg- 
ment of the guide first originated, and by means of which the 
traveller was enabled to accept the conclusion as correct, be con- 
sidered a sense-perception. The movement of the condora indi- 
cated that some carcass lay far beneath them. As they kept 
circling aloft, it was evident that some beast was yet in posses- 
sion of the prey. This could not be a dog or a jackal ; the con- 
dors would have driven such animals back, or at least contended 
with them for a division of the food. There being only one kind 
of large carnivorous beast in that region, the conclusion followed 
that a lion was dining at a point beneath the condors. In this ^ 
case neither the instinctive nor the analytic judgment was a 
sense-perception. Both alike were exercises of the rational 
faculty. But, had the traveller heard the roar of the lion, and 
so learnt of his existence, this would have exemplified acquired 
perception. In like manner, should one, smelling a flower in 
the dark, find it to be a rose, or, tasting a fruit, say that is 
a peach or an apple, or, feeling some goods, know them 
to be silk or cotton, these would be acts of the description 
now considered. 

Belongs pre- Mail's sphere of external cognition is amazingly 
eminent^ to increased by the development of that power of habit- 
■****'• ual and instinctive inference which we call acquii-ed 

perception. Without this development our knowledge of the 
material universe would be replaced by a rude ignorance, and our 
control over the forces of Nature by an infantile helplessness. 

Of all our senses, none has so remarkable a usefulness as 
that of sight, which, from the mere sensation of slender boun- 
dar}' lines and insignificant patches of color on the retina of 
the eye, enables us to perceive all objects, near and far, within 
the visible horizon, and even the distant heavenly bodies, so 
that the soul of man, employing this marvellous faculty, appears 
to make excursions whithersoever it pleases, and obsei-ves things 
remote as if they were near at hand. We believe that philoso- 
phers at the present time ai*e generally agreed in their views 
concerning visual perception; but it has been through long 
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discussion, and much experiment and observation, that they have 
reached definite conceptions as to the nature and methods 
of it. 

The exceeding cruditj' of the views of the first English writers 
ma}' be illustrated by a passage from Locke. He sa^'s : ^^ The 
next thing to be considered is, How bodies produce ideas in us ; 
and that is manifestly by impulse^ the only way we can con- 
ceive bodies to operate in. If, then, external objects be not 
united to our minds when they produce ideas therein, and yet 
we perceive these original qualities in such of them as fall singly 
nnder our senses, it is evident that some motion must be thence 
continued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some parts of our 
bodies, to the brain or the seat of sensation, there to produce in 
our minds the particular ideas we have of them. And since the 
extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies of an observ- 
able bigness ma}' be perceived at a distance by the sight, it is 
evident some singly imperceptible bodies must come from them 
to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain some motion, which 
produces these ideas which we have of them in us." 

Here Locke appears to regard the vision of distant objects, 
not as a judgment founded on experience, but as a convic- 
tion immediately produced or excited by the motion of singly 
imperceptible bodies. 

Bishop Berkeley, in his *' Theory of Vision," an admirable 
specimen of philosophical analysis, explained our perceptions of 
distance, shape, and size, as deductions from the sensations of 
colors by the eye ; but while doing so, he adopted the extreme 
position that sight, of itself, gives a knowledge of color 
only, and that we do not from this source have any knowl- 
edge of extension in any of its dimensions. Subsequent dis- 
cussions have corrected this error, and have resulted in a more 
tenable doctrine. 

It is now held that the eye is immediately cognizant 
diate c^^ii- of Superficial distance, size, place, and figui'e. This 
tioM of the lias been determined by the testimony of those who 
have suddenly- acquired eyesight through a surgical 
operation, as was the case with a youth seventeen years of 
age, reported by Dr. Franz, of Leipsic. The experiments tried 
upon him militate against an opinion which Locke approves, — 
namely, that '' a man born blind and now adult, and taught by 
his touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere of the 
same metal, and nighly of the same bigness," having gained his 
sight, ^' could not by means of that sense, before he touched 
them, distinguish and tell which is the globe and which the 
cube." The young man distinguished cube and sphere by com- 
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paring their senBible appearances as projected on the plane of 
his vision, though he did not recognize them as solid bodies, 
but simply as two flat figures ; for sight alone can distinguish 
a circle from a square, but not a disc from a globe. 

When the eye of the 3'oung man was suflSciently restored, '' a 
sheet of paper, on which two strong black lines had been drawn, 
— the one horizontal, the other vertical, — was placed before 
him at the distance of about three feet. He was now allowed to 
open the e3'e, and after attentive examination he called the 
lines by their right denominations. The outline, in black, of a 
square six inches in diameter, within which a circle had been 
drawn, and within the latter a triangle, was, after careful ex- 
amination, recognized and correctly described b}' him. At the 
distance of three feet, and on a level with the eye, a solid cube 
and a sphere, each of four inches diameter, were placed before 
him. . . . After attentively examining these bodies he said he 
saw a quadrangular and a circular figure, and after some con- 
sideration he pronounced the one a square and the other u disc. 
His eye being then closed, the cube was taken away, and a disc 
of equal size substituted and placed next to the sphere. On 
again opening his eye he observed no difference in these objects, 
but regarded them both as discs. The solid cube was now 
placed in a somewhat oblique position before the eye, and close 
beside it a figure cut out of pasteboard, representing a plane 
outline prospect of the cube when in this position. Both objects 
he took to be something like flat quadrates. 

" A pyramid placed before him with one of its sides towards his 
eye he saw as a plane triangle. This object was now turned a 
little, so as to present two of its sides to view, but ratlier more 
of one side than of the other. After considering and examining 
it for a long time he said that this was a very extraordinary 
figure ; it was neither a triangle nor a quadrangle nor a circle : 
he had no idea of it, and could not describe it. ' In fact,' he 
said, ' I must give it up.' On concluding these experiments I 
asked him to describe the sensations the objects had produced ; 
whereupon he said that immediatelj* on opening his eye he had 
discovered a difference in the two objects — the cube and the 
sphere — placed before him, and perceived that they were not 
drawings ; but that he had not been able to form from them the 
idea of a square and a disc until he had perceived a sensation of 
wliat he saw in the points of his fingers, as if he reall}' touched 
the objects. When I gave the three bodies — the sphere, the 
cube, and the pyramid — into his hand, he was much surprised 
he had not recognized them as such by sight, as he was well 
acquainted with mathematical figures hy his touch." 
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Onr cogni- Fix)m what we have now said, it seems evident that 
tion of solid while a superficial or lateral figure is immediately 
«hape«. recognized by sight, the shape of solid bodies is an 
original perception of touch, and becomes perceptible to sight 
only by a habit of inference. The sight cognition of solid fig- 
ures, and of their distance in front, first l)egins when the mind 
is able to connect certain lines and shadings of color with the 
shape and place of near and tangible objects. Having thus 
gained a standard of judgment, the eye gradually extends its 
perceptions to objects more remote. 

The perception of solid shape is well illustrated by Locke. 
Having remarked that ^'the ideas we receive b}' sensation are 
often, in grown people, altered by the judgment without our tak- 
ing notice of it," he continues : " When we set before our eyes a 
round globe of any uniform color, — e. ^., gold, alabaster, or jet, 
— it is certain that the idea thereby imprinted in our mind is of 
a flat circle variously shadowed, with several degrees of liglit and 
brightness coming to our e3'es. But we having by use been ac- 
customed to perceive what kind of appearance convex bodies are 
wont to make in us, what alterations are made in the reflections 
of light by the difiTerence of the sensible figures of bodies, the 
judgment presently, by an habitual custom, alters the appear- 
ances into their causes, so that, from that which is truly variety 
of shadow or color, collecting the figure, it makes it pass for a 
mark of figure, and frames to itself the perception of a convex 
figure and a uniform color, when the idea we receive from thence 
is only a plane variously colored, as is evident in painting." 
Those who have long been accustomed to perceive solid bodies 
by sight can scarcely believe that their ability to do this is 
wholly acquired ; 3'et nothing seems more abundantly proved. 

Wliat Ruskin says is literally true : '' The perception of solid 
form is entirely a matter of expenence. We see nothing hxxtJkU 
colors ; and it is onl}* bj^ a series of experiments that we find 
out that a stain of black or gray indicates the dark side of a 
solid substance, or that a faint hue indicates that the object in 
which it appears is far away. The whole technical power of 
painting depends on our recovery of what may be called the 
innocence of the eye ; that is to say, of a sort of childish per- 
ception of these fiat stains of color merel}' as such, without con- 
sciousness of what they signify, as a blind man would see them 
if suddenly gifted with sight." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE FALLACIES OF SENSE. 

.p. 1. Some claim that the eye can determine lines of direc- 

tion ofdirec- tion radiating from itself, 'without any extraneous aid. 
tionanddla- This is doubtful; but, unquestionably, the visual percep- 
**"*^* tion of objects, as in given directions and as at a distance, 

is a very easy and early attainment. This cognition must take place 
at once, when it is found that the hand of the observer can come be- 
tween his eye and the object seen. Some observations of Trinchinetti, 
an Italian surgeon, bear on this point. ** He operated at the same 
time on two patients, brother ana .sister, aged eleven and ten ^ears, 
respectively. The same day, having caused the boy to examine an 
orange, he placed it about one metre from him, and bade him try to 
take it. The boy brought his hand close to his eye (quasi a contatto del 
sua occhio), and, closing his fist, found it empty, to his great surprise. 
He then tried again a few inches from his eye, and at last, in this ten- 
tative way, succeeded in taking the orange. When the same experi- 
ment was tried with the girl, she also at first attempted to grasp the 
orange with her hand very near the eye (colla mano assai vicirut all* 
occhio) ; then, perceiving her error, stretched out her forefinger, and 
pushed it in a straight line slowly till she reached the object. ** Trin- 
chinetti ** regarded these observations as indicating a belief that visi- 
ble objects were in actual contact with the eye." So, also, the boy 
born blind, on whom Cheselden operated, said that objects at first 
seemed *' to touch his eyes, as what he felt did his skin.'' 
A difficulty ^^* Adam Smith, in his ^* Essay on the Senses," notices 
consiiiered. an objection to the doctrine now taught. This objection 
A. Smith, ig based on the observation of the lower animals, many of 
which, from the very day of their birth, possess a good apprehension 
of distance and direction. ** The hen," he says, '* never feeds her 
young by dropping the food into their bills, as the linnet and the 
thrush feed theirs. Almost as soon as her chickens are hatched she 
does not feed them, but carries them to the field to feed, where they 
walk about at their ease, it would seem, and appear to have the most 
distinct perception of all the tangible objects which surround them. 
We may often see them, accordingly, by the straightest road, run to and 
pick up any little grains which she shows them, even at the distance 
of several yards ; and they no sooner come into the light than they 
seem to understand this language of vision as well as they ever do 
afterwards. The young of the partridge and the groase seem to have, 
at the same early period, the most distinct perceptions of the same 
kind. The young partridge, almost as soon as it comes from the shell, 
runs about among long grass and com, the young gi*ouse among long 
heath ; and would both most essentially hurt themselves if they had 
not the most acute as well as distinct perception of the tangible ob- 
jects which not only surround them, but press upon them on all sides. 
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This is the case, too, with the young of the goose, of the duck, and, 
so far as I have been able to observe, with the greater part of those 
birds which make their nests upon the ground.'' 

Dr. Smith meets the difficulty presented by such facts, by claiming 
that instinct is given to the lower animals on account of the necessity 
of their condition ; that man, being cared for in helpless infancy by 
his mother or nurse, has no need of any such faculty; and that, there- 
fore, human beings are allowed to await the required development of 
their powers. But he also thinks it likely that infants have an in- 
stinctive perception of size and distance, though to a very limited de- 
gree. ** Children," he says, ** appear at so very early a period to know 
the distance, the shape, and the magnitude of the different tangible 
objects which are presented, that I am disposed to believe that even they 
may have some instinctive perception of this kind, though possibly in 
a much weaker degree than the gieater part of other animals." 

For ourselves, we admit the existence of instinct, — that is, of a 
tendency and power, given to animals by the Creator, to seek some 
rational or necessary end without having that end in view; doubtless 
some immediate pleasure is attached to instinctive activity, and leads 
to its performance; but we are not inclined to ascribe to instinct eveiy- 
thing that animals mav do. Moreover, in the present case, we think 
it nut incredible that the intelligence of such actions as those adduced 
may have originated in a very short experience. We have seen chickens 
only one day old, which a little girl, our Bessie, had taken from the 
mother and fed, refuse to follow the mother, while they did follow 
Bessie about the yard. They no sooner had left the shell than they 
exhibited this power of forming a habit of judgment respecting the 
source of care and food. 

We assume that cognitions of space and position arise in connectioa 
with muscular, organic, and tactual sensations, and that a power of 
thinkin^r involving these cognitions is developed before any exercise of 
sight takes place. Probably, when the eyes are first opened, objects are 
seen as on a surface close to the organ ; but when the young animal 
moves its head, and touches near objects with its mouth or beak, theu 
things are discovered not to be contiguous to the eye, but to occupy 
stationary positions in space. The lateral and vertical movements of 
the head show the object to be stationary, and the forward motion 
shows that some space must be traveled before contact. At the same 
time, also, the direction of objects is determined; they are instantly 
located on lines connecting them with the centre of vision. Noth- 
ing further is now requisite save some serviceable measure of short 
distances; and should we hazard the conjecture that objects w^i thin 
reach of the young animal possess a certain degree of visible distinct- 
ness, or cause a certain convergence of the optic axes, or in some other 
way peculiarly affect the organ of vision, this would present a rule of 
judgment which could be learned and applied at once. The deter- 
mination of greater distances might involve a further process and 
somewhat more experience. 

It is also to be remembered that the bodies of the lower animals at 
birth possess a greater development than that which is exhibited by the 
new-born infant, and are more capable of that automatic action which, 
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thou<irh purely nervous and physical, is complementary and coadjutant 
to the intentional guidance of volition. The co-ordination of the 
motion of limbs of birds and beasts in walking, running, and flying 
is very much automatic; and so, also, are some tendencies to act under 
the stimulus of any distinct impression made on the organs of sense. 
The foregoing considerations do not take away the necessity for in- 
stinct, but justify a greater limitation than is usually given to the 
sphere in which that power is exercised. But whether the sight- 
perceptions of animals involve instinct or not, there is little need 
of accounting for human vision otherwise than as the acquisition 
of experience. 

PerceptJons We have now sufficiently considered the visual percep- 
ofMijEeanu tion of the direction of objects and of their solid shape; 
Uljjtance. \^^^ something must be added respecting our estimations 
of size and distance. As already stated, our original or primordial 
perceptions of these things aiise from internal sensations acting in 
connection with the sense of touch. Having in this way ascertamed 
the length of one's foot or arm, and, in general, the size of our differ- 
ent bodily members, we use these determinations as standards for the 
measurement of other things. 

The original **foot" of length was doubtless taken from the foot 
of some man of authority, just as the standard yard-stick kept in the 
Tower of London is said to have measured the length of the n^ht arm 
of a king of England. A cubit, as the term indicates, was originally 
the length of the fore-arm from the point of the elbow to the extremity 
of the fingers. After such standards of length had been determined, 
others were easily obtained which are based on the movement of 
our limbs, as known through the muscular sense. Every full step of 
a medium-sized man traverses a distance of three feet or thereabouts. 
Hence the original mile was mille passuum; hence, too, the passage of 
time, as connected with the regular continuance of bodily motions, is 
employed to indicate distance. The traveller in Europe is often told 
that one place is a given number of hours distant from another, each 
hour being equivalent to a league of three miles, — that is, to the 
length of road ordinarily passed over by a pedestrian in an hour. 

The extent to which such muscular measures of space can be em- 
ployed may be illustrated by the case of a Mr. John Metcalf, otherwise 
called ^* Blind Jack," mentioned in the memoirs of the Manchester 
Philosophical Society. ** He became blind at an early period, but 
notwithstanding followed the profession of a wagoner, and occasion- 
ally of a guide in intricate roads during the night, or when the tracks 
were covered with snow. At length he became a projector and sur- 
veyor of highways in difficult and mountainous districts, — an employ- 
ment for which one would naturally suppose a blind man to be but 
indifferently qualified. But he was found to answer all the expecta- 
tions of his employers; and most of the roads over the peak in Derby- 
shire, in England, were altered by his directions. Says the person 
who gives this account of Blind Jack : * I have several times met this 
man, with the assistance of a long staff, traversing the roads, ascending 
precipices, exploring valleys, and investigating their several extents, 
forms, and situations, so as to answer his designs in the best manner.'" 

21 
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In oTffer io communicate the faculty of measuring magnitudes and di^ 
tances from the locomotive^ or muscular , sense to the ei/e, there is need only 
that a course traversed by the feet should Ite submitted to the sight. Tiien 
another course of similar length would affect one's sight in a similar 
manner. But the more frequently such comparisons are made and 
tested, the more thoroughly is the habit of judgment formed. Thus 
oyr acquired perception of magnitude and distance results directly 
from a comparison of the sensations of sight with those by which 
these attributes are more directly measured. It does not involve any 
knowle<lge of the nature of the eye or of the operations of this organ in 
receiving, transmitting, directing, and concentrating rays of light. 

Nevertheless, scientific investigations have shown how 
5 Judgmeut.^*^® ®y® ^^ affected by variations in magnitude and dis- 
tance; and in so doing, they have revealed the causes of 
those ocular sensations which the mind interprets. 

First of all, it is ascertained that when an object is near at hand, and 
in propftrtion to its nearness, the optic axes — that is, the lines passing* 
through the pupil and the centre of each eye — are made to converge, so 
as to admit light from the object, in the most perfect way, upon the 
retina. This converrrence is effected by muscles connected with the 
eye, whose action is indicated by a sensation. Hence one can more 
quickly and exactly seize a pin or a pea suspended in the air at a little 
distance, when l)otn of his eyes are open, than he can when one eye is 
shut. The visual size of objects close at hand is of course at first 
immediately interpreted by its identification with that of objects felt. 

Again, it is known that, as a rule, nearer objects make a more distinct 
impression on the retina than those which are remote. Hence one looking 
from some distance across a ravine or river can easily distinguish 
the foliate on the side next to him from that which is Visible on the 
other. Ht'nce, too, in such countries as Colorado, where the air is 
remarkably clear, mountains many miles distant appear to the new- 
comer only a short way off, while those who have been accustomed to 
such a transparent atmosphere find themselves adding unduly to the 
space-separations of a more hazy region. 

In the next place, the intervention of various objects assists our judg^ 
ments of distance, while the presence of adjoining of)jects aids our estimate 
of size. The length of a procession is better perceived than the dis- 
tance of a single object, — we make allowance for all the intervening 
spaces that are occupied or marked ; and the size of an elephant at a 
distance, or even near by, is better appreciated if it can be immedi- 
ately compared with that of a man or a horse. The sun and moon and 
other heavenly bodies seem to ns both near and small, because the eye 
can neither compare them with any known magnitudes, nor measure 
the distance between them and our planet. They are granted only 
such size and distance as would ordinarily be indicated by their 
appearance. 

But the most important law governing our perceptions of distance and 
magnitude is founded on the fact that rays of light travel in right lines 
from the object to the eye. This being the case, the apparent size of 
any object — that is, the space which it occupies in the field of vision 
— varies inversely as the square of the distance from the eye. This 
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law enables the mind to estimate distance when magnitude is known, 
and magnitude when distance is known. A man standing at the dis- 
tance of two rods from the eye occupies one half the length, and one 
fourth the superficial extent, in the field of vision, that the same man 
occupies at the distance of only one rod. If the mind knows the visual 
size of an object at the distance of one rod, and perceives the same 
object as having only one fouHh that size, it locates the object at the 
distance of two rods. On the other hand, if it knows some object of 
similar appearance to be only one rod away, while its visual size is no 
larger than that presented by the known object at two rods, the obiect 
now seen, though similar to that previously observed, is concluded to 
be only one fourth as large. Of course no formal calculations of size 
and distance take place in the use of the foregoing rules ; yet it is 
wonderful with what accuracy and ease our ordinary judgments of 
sight are made. 

Th f iiaci ^* ^^ must not conclude the discussion now in hand 
of sense. without remarking that the so-called *^ fallacies of sense,'' 
They are which really are mistaken inferences from the presenta- 
inferentiaL Wq^^^ qI sense, take place only in connection with acquired 
perception. The immediate and original cognitions of the mind, 
whether of sense or consciousness or concomitant perception, are 
reliable; they present realities ; in them no mistake is possible. But 
errors may occur in the inferences we make from them. 

Moreover, our liability to error first arises in oonuection ¥nth the 
exercise of that very power of judgment whereby we are enabled to 
infer what is true. It does not originate in the associative tendency 
of thought. This merely attaches conceptions to one another, with- 
out any necessary reference to their logical relations. He who says 
that truth or falsehood, or our belief in either, is the result of associa- 
tion, misses the mark sadly. Mistakes become possible for us when, by 
a power of judgment, we begin to unite things in the relation of ante- 
cedent and consequent. 

This relation, in some cases, is perceived to exist by an absolute 
necessity, and then rules are formed which admit of no exceptions; in 
other cases it is not perceived to be absolute, but only supposed or 
accepted with greater or less probability and confidence; and the rules 
arising in such cases may admit of exception. By far the greater part 
of human judgments are formed in this way; for absolute or perfect 
tinith is sometimes unattainable by the mind, and sometimes, though 
attainable, is beyond the practical aims and necessities which shape 
our ordinary modes of thought and determine the degree of their de- 
velopment. This power of forming imperfect rules is a most necessary 
and useful attribute; for it yields a less perfect apprehension when 
absolute knowledge may be undesired or unattainable. But it indi- 
cates a limitation in the cognitive faculties of the being using it, and 
it results in a liability to error. Mistakes from this source are spe- 
cially likely to occur whenever any imperfect rule of judgment is ap- 
plied in circumstances differing from those of its first formation and 
original use. 

We allow, also, that association and habit, which contribute greatly 
to the ease and rapidity with which our judgments are formed, increase 
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that liability to error which we have just mentioned. The force of 
habit hurries the mind into the adoption of conclusions, as it were 
instinctively, which the circumstances do not warrant. In this way 
we sometimes find ourselves making judgments which we know to be 
wrong, and which we immediately correct. 

These remarks may be illustrated from every mode of acquired per- 
ception. Should one cross his fingers, — say the second and third fin- 
gers, — and then move the end of a i)encil back and forth between 
their extremities, he will find some effort necessary to disabuse his 
mind of the feeling that two pencils are employed in the titillation. 
The reason is that the sensations now caused by one instrument re- 
quire the use of two when the fingers are in theiV ordinary positions. 
This instance suggests a fact well known to surgeons, and cited ia 
Miiller's ** Physiology: " ** When, in the restoration of a nose, a flap 
of skin is turned down from the forehead, and made to unite with the 
stump of the nose, the new nose thus formed has, as long as the isth- 
mus of skin by which it maintains its original connections remains 
undivided, the same sensations as if it were still on the forehead ; in 
other words, when the nose is touched, the patient feels the impressioa 
on the forehead." Here evidently the object felt is referred to the 
accustomed place of the sensation. 

In the same way we account for the phenomenon that the sensations 
of an amputated limb are referred to the lost extremities. Miiller gives 
the following instances: ** A student named Schmidts, from Aix, bad 
his arm amputated above the elbow thirteen years ago ; he has never 
ceased to have sensations as if in his fingera. 1 applied pressure to the 
nerves in the stump; and M. Schmidts immediately felt the whole 
arm, even the fingers, as if asleep. ... A toll-keeper in the neighbor- 
hood of Halle, whose right arm had been shattered by a cannon ball 
in battle, above the elbow, twenty years ago, and afterwards ampu- 
tated, has still, in 1833, at the time of changes in the weather, distinct 
rheumatic pains, which seem to him to exist in the whole arm; and 
though removed long ago, the lost part is at those times felt as if 
sensible to the draughts of air." 

The explanation of these and similar experiences by President Por- 
ter seems sufficient. '* A man," he says, ** who has no foot, will feel 
pain in the foot. Why? Because he experiences precisely the same 
sensations which he suffered when he had the foot, and knew it was 
the seat of pain. But if he had never had a foot, he would never have 
assigned pain to it; for he would never have had the means, by eye or 
hand, or muscular sensations, of connecting these sensations with it." 
President ]McCosh, on the contrary, inclines to believe that the wrong 




who are the subjects of congenital imperfection, or absence of the 
extremities, have, nevertheless, the internal sensations of such limbs 
in their perfect state," necessitates the admission of an instinctive or 
immediate judgment. 

We rather think that the class of phenomena in question may be 
accounted for by an acquired perception strengthened by a strong 
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association. We see no necessity to suppose an original or immediate 
judgment, though doubtless there may oe an inherited tendency in our 
nature which, in the cases referred to, intensifies the operation of tlie 
associative power. With respect to the testimony of persons with am- 
putated liraos, it is to be remarked, first, that it is not uniform, some 
saying that their sensations do not long remain fallacious, while others 
assei*t that they do; secondly, this testimony does not mention muscular 
sensations, in connection with which our perceptions of place are toler- 
ably determinate, but vital and organic sensations, regarding which 
our original localizing judgments are indefinite; therefore, thirdly, we 
may allow the feelings of the shortened limb to be similar to those of 
the same member while perfect, holding at the same time that such 
feelings do not of themselves definitely mark position; and, fourthly, 
the positive associations of early life may be supposed to have in them 
a power of continuance compared with which that of any subsequent 
negative experience must be very feeble. 

The congenital cases reported by Dr. Valentin may be satisfactorily 
explained. Let us take the following: ** A girl aged nineteen years, 
in whom the metacarpal bones of the left hand were very short, and 
all the bones of the pnalanges absent, — a row of imperfectly organ- 
ized wart-like projections representing the fingers, — assured M. Val- 
entin that she had constantly the internal sensation of a palm of the 
hand and five fingera on the left side as perfectly as on the right. 
When a ligature was placed around the stump, she had the sensation 
of *• formication ' in the hand and fingers, and pressure on the ulnar 
nerve gave rise to the ordinary feeling of the third, fourth, and 
fifth fingers being asleep, although these fingers did not exist. The 
examination of three other cases gave the same results." 

Here it will be noticed that the girl speaks of the '* internal " sensa- 
tions in her left hand as being, notwithstanding her deformity, similar 
to those in her right. We can see nothing very extraordinary in this 
if it be allowed that each hand was f urnLshed with a similar set of 
nerves similarly distributed; nor is it unnatural to suppose that con- 
ceptions associated with sensations in the stronger hand, and logically 
connected with them, should be recalled by similar sensations in the 
other and be the'means of momentary error. But a person 6om de»tir 
lute of both hands could not, we think, have the interpretations of 
feeling which properly attach themselves to those members. 

In respect to the errors of vision and of the external senses generally, 
there is — or, at least, need be — no serious dispute. No philosopher 
claims that the oar bent in the water, or the landscape made yellow by 
tlie jaundiced eye, or the ringing in one's ears produced by large doses 
of quinine, or any of the extraordinary sensations of a diseased organ, 
are proofs that our senses are deceitful. Our immediate cognitions are 
always reliable, even when our inferences from them may be wrong. 
The errors of Moreover, our acquired perceptions, like other inferences, 
sense easily admit of Critical analysis, and can for the most part be 
corrected, tested by their consistency with each other, and by their 
logical connection and agreement with accompanying perceptions that 
are more immediate. In this way, whenever any doubt arises, our 
perception can be confirmed or moilified or rejected after a sufficient 
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inyestigation. Even acquired perception^ therefore^ is mast reliable^ and 
is regarded by all men cu a proper and satisfactory source of knowledge. 

The ease with which the mind detects aud corrects errors in its 
inferential cognitions is evident from the fact that we are seldom really 
deceived by suck errors, unless it be for a short time, but only amused, 
and interested to know their cause. Illustrations of this statement 
occur in the daily experience of us all ; the following instances are 
remarkable only because recorded by scientific men. 

** 1 remember once,** says Dr. Abercrombie, *' having occasion to 
pass along Ludgate Hill, when the great door of ^t. Paul's was open 
and several persons were standing in it. They appeared to be very 
little children, but, on coming up to them, were found to be full-grown 
persons. In the mental process which here took place, the door had 
been assumed as a known magnitude, and the other objects judged 
of by it. Had I attended to the door being much larger than any door 
that one is in the habit of seeing, the mind would have made allow- 
ance for the apparent size of the persons; on the other hand, had these 
been known to be full-grown persons, a judgment would have been 
iormed of the size of the door.** 

A writer in the ** Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ** mentions a more com- 
plicated case of optical illusion than the foregoing: '* In examining a 
dioramic representation of the inside of Rochester Cathedral, which 
pixxluced the finest eifect from the entire exclusion of all extraneous 
light and of all objects except those on the picture itself, he was struck 
with an appearance of distortion in the perspective, which he ascribed 
to the canvas not hanging vertically. Upon mentioning this to the 
gentleman who exhibited the picture, he offered to walk in front of it 
and strike its surface with the palm of his hand, to show that the 
canvas was freely suspended. Upon doing this, a very remarkable 
deception, or illusion rather, took place. As his hand passed along^^ 
it gradually became larger and larger till it reached the middle, 
when it became enormously large. It then diminished till it reached 
the other end of the canvas.** Here the eye was deceived, first, as to 
the distance of the painted object, then as to the place of the hand 
which appeared to touch the object, and finally as to the size of the 
hand. In this case, as in the other, the observer was not long 
deceived, but was able immediately to correct his false oonclusions. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

MEMORY. 

1. The reproductive, or representative, phase of mental ac- 
tivity is characterized bj' the predominant exercise of the repro- 
ductive power. It comprises those operations in which, for 
the purposes of contemplation, the mind recalls and elaborates 
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thought or knowledge already acquired. This phase of activity 
exhibits itself in two principal forms, — that is, as memory^ and 
as phantasy^ or imagination. Hence we speak of tlie memory 
and the phantasy as the reproductive faculties. The first of these 
is distinguished b}* the knowledge and belief with which its rep- 
resentations are attended ; the other by a kind of synthetic 
judgment whereby constructions of thought are formed, some- 
times with little design or effort, at other times with great skill 
and with well-considered aims. 

The phenomena pi'esented by memor}' are more 
lufniwiiate*" evidently reproductive of the past than those of 
^jJ'^'^J^K'^ °' phantasy ; for this reason we shall attend first to 
the former power. Sir William Hamilton finds fault 
with Dr. Reid for saying, '* It is by memory that we have an 
immediate knowledge of the past.** Sir William sa3's: ''An 
immediate knowledge of the past is a contradiction. For we 
can only know a thing immediately if we know it in itself, or 
as existing; but what is past cannot be known in itself, for 
it is non existent." Certainly, if immediate knowledge impl}^ 
that the thing known exists at the time of the knowledge, and is 
immediately present to the percipient soul, remembrance is not 
immediate knowledge. But Reid never meant to teach any- 
thing so absurd as this. By immediate knowledge he signifies 
that which is not ratiocinative, or in any way inferential. He 
meant to teach that a thing distinctlj' remembered is known 
simpl}' because it is remembered — or rather, simplj* in being 
remembered — and by reason of the constitution of the mind. 

We accept this doctrine as correct. We believe that memory, 
in its essential work, simply reproduces past perceptions, — or 
rather, the knowledge gained in such perceptions, — this repro- 
duction being accompanied b}' the attribution of new temporal 
relations to the fact recalled. If this be so, then memory, in an 
im[X)i'tant sense, is an immediate knowledge of the past. As 
in original sense-perception we do not first perceive an idea of 
the object, and then in some way become convinced that this 
idea represents a reality, but, on the contrary, immediately per- 
ceive the object itself as in relation to our sentient spirit, so 
memory immediately and directly reproduces from former knowl- 
edge both the conception and' the conviction which are included 
in that knowledge. There is no process, but a simple reproduc- 
tion of the original conception and conviction, together with a 
perception of the lapse of time. 

According to Hamilton's doctrine of memory, the conception 
of a past fact is not immediately accompanied with conviction, 
but may be immediately identified with a past cognition, and 
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then, because our cognitive conception agreed with fact, we 
conclude that our recoUective conception agrees also with the 
same fact. We reason thus : My present thought corresponds 
exactly with my previous thought; but my previous thought 
was cognitive, and corresponded with fact, and was true : there- 
fore m}' present thought is true. 

This view can scarcely be called absurd. It is especially' plaa- 
sible as an account of our remembrance of things external. It 
assumes two ultimate and inexplicable data : first, the convic- 
tion that a present corresponds with a past thought ; and, sec- 
ondly, the conviction that the past thought was cognitive, this 
latter datum being nothing else than the immediate remembrance 
of the past cognition. From these assumptions the past exist- 
ence of the thing tliought of is deduced. 

But a little reflection discovers the weakness of this theory. 

In the first place, it is self-destructive in assuming that we can 
immediate!]/ recall the knov^ledge^ gained by consciousness^ o/* 
pa^t conceptions and convictions. If the knowledge of con- 
sciousness ma}' be recalled and relied xipon, why ma}* we not do 
the same with the knowledge gained b}' sense-perception, — in 
short, with ever}' kind of immediate knowledge? Reid's teach- 
ing makes no greater assumption than the theory now considered, 
and has the advantage of superior simplicity, which is a great 
advantage in philosophy'. 

In the next place, this theory is yet more self-destructive in 
assuming the memory of cognitions as such. Because the 
memor\' or knowledge of a past cognition, as the basis of a new- 
knowledge of fact, involves that the fact is already known^ and 
need not be learned in this way. We cannot know that we 
knew any particular thing without therein already knowing that 
thing. 

Finallj', we say that our daily consciousness does not favor 
this doctrine, but that of immediate memory. Never, in any 
perfect remembrance, do we find ourselves first referring to our 
past cognition, and then making inferences from it ; on the con- 
trar}', we immediately' reproduce our cognitions, whether ob- 
jective or subjective, and therein immediately remember the 
objects of these cognitions. 
Ti,« ™«™^«, But while the remembrance of one's self as cogni- 

Tbe memory . . ^i, . mi<i>a>^i. a i 

of a fact In- tivc IS uot the oasis of belief in thmgs formerly per- 
rem^brance^^^ved, a reference to one's self as previously percip- 
ofitscogni- lent enters into, and helps to constitute, ever}' act of 
remembrance. This, at least, is true of memory as 
commonl}- conceived of. When a man says that he remembers 
something, we understand that he himself has perceived that 
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which he remembers. If he tells what he has heard from some 
one else, he remembers hearing it, but not the thing itself. If 
he tells that of which he is sure, vet is not now certain whether 
he originally perceived it himself, or learned it from others, or 
inferred it from some sign, we do not call his certainty or knowl- 
edge remembrance ; it is merely a recalled knowledge. 

This re-knowing is of the same essential nature with memory-, 
and might be included under memor^y, provided the terra were 
used in a wide philosophical sense. But that might lead to con- 
fusion. Besides, however confident one might himself be of 
some fact learned, he knows not how, his testimony regarding 
it could not avail with others so much as if he knew whence he 
had obtained his knowledge. Na}', perhaps he himself could 
not be absolutely sure of it. Pjor this reason we commonly 
wish to know concerning any reproduced conviction whether 
it first originated from inference or from testimony or from 
observation; in the latter oase only, we call it memor}-. 

Almost eveiy other circumstance connected with a past event 
or fact, except that it was personally observed, ma}' be forgotten, 
while the character of memorj' remains. One ma}* be confident 
that he has heard another making a certain declaration, but may 
be entirely unable to say in what place or at what time or in 
what company ; he ma}^ even forget how he himself was afiTected 
by the declaration ; but he must recollect that he himself heard 
it, or thei*e is no remembrance. 

In memory the two primary powers of mind — 
not^iearnefls thought and belief — are always exercised together ; 
tion°"*^^ and nothing is more necessary to a right uiiderstand- 
ing of this factUty than that we should bear in mind 
the distinction between these powers. The want of a right ap- 
prehension of this distinction has rendered possible two related 
forms of error: first, that which regards memor}' as merely a 
clear and vivid exercise of reproductive thought ; and, secondly, 
that which explains memory as an energetic kind of thought, 
resulting from an unimpaired or reinforced condition df the sug- 
gestive power. 

The first of these views is involved in Mr. Locke's account of 
memory, though rather from his carelessness and want of preci- 
sion than from any positive adoption of the error. Failing to 
distinguish between ideas and cognitions, Locke makes percep- 
tion the faculty by which ideas are first received, and memory 
the faculty bj' which they are retained and revived. The same 
doctrine is taught by those who describe remembrance as a dis- 
tinct and life-like conception of something past. Vividness of 
conception should not be confounded with confidence of convic- 
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tion. The former ma^r often accompan}' the latter, and for this 
reason may be mentioned as suggestive of it. But the two are 
not inseparable, and even when conjoined, may be distinguished. 
Our conception of a well-told tale and our bylief in its truth are 
different things. Were it not so, there would be no difference 
between distinct memory and distinct imagination. 
Memory is The sccond crror, mentioned above, is held by those 
iiotntrimgiy philosophcrs who account for all the beliefs and con- 
thought or victions of the mind on the principle of the association 
feeUug. Q^ ideas. According to them, we have, first, sensa- 
tions ; then reproduced sensations, or ideas, of different kinds ; 
then association of ideas : that is all. This doctrine confounds 
sensation with thought, and thought with knowledge, and makes 
all knowledge renewed and refined sensations. It is shallow and 
inadequate to the highest degree. It signally fails in attempt- 
ing to account for memory. Admitting all its assumptions, it is 
impossible to see how any conception of things as existing in 
past time — much more, how any conviction as to their past 
reality — is nothing more than a strongly reproduced feeling. 

A sensation of pain or uneasiness to-day, though it be rein- 
forced b}^ some influence from the pain of yesterday, has in it no 
reference to yesterday, much less an}- conviction that such refer- 
ence is correct. These things are an addition to the present ea> 
periefice, however that may have been produced or compounded. 
In short, associationalism cannot explain the simplest exercise of 
remembrance. This fact, in the course of discussion, became so 
evident to Mr. J. 8. Mill that he candidlj' admitted memor}' to 
be an ultimate ground of belief. In opposition to his own teach- 
ings, he said : " Our belief in the veracitj' of memory' is evidently 
ultimate ; no reason can be given for it which does not presup- 
pose the belief, and assume it to be well gi-ounded." 
Memory ad- Memory, in its twofold character as tlie reproduc- 
miteofde- tion of both thought and belief, admits of excellence 
gree«. ^'^y^ ^nd of imperfection. An absolute recollection of the 
past, in Yfhich all things submitted to one's observation should 
be recalled in all their details and with the full assurance of 
sight, could belong only to an ideal memory. A less complete 
exercise of the facultj' passes for perfection with human beings. 
In general, when we speak of a i)erfect remembrance, we mean 
one which retains all those particulars of some scene or transac- 
tion which msLy have been specially noticed, and which includes 
a full assurance of belief respecting them ; and a memorj' is im- 
perfect so far as it differs from such a standard, in either respect. 

While these two modes of excellence often accompany each 
other, they are also often separated. One witness maj' dimly 
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recall the circumstances of a transaction which he remembers 
with absolute assurance ; and another, of livelier ima^nation, 
may have distinct conceptions of particulars, while he would 
not like to swear that everything happened just according to his 
description. 

Differences of ability ai-e noticeable also in the same man at 
different times. The causes controlling these differences are, in 
the main, the same as those which govern the acquisition and 
tlie revival of our ideas. Hence, although every recalled belief, 
like every recalled idea, arises in the mind directly from the 
action of a reproductive power, we often can explain how one 
remembrance has arisen rather than another, and how one re- 
membrance is more or less vivid, or confident, than another. 
What has been interesting, what has been observed carefully, 
what has occurred recentlv, what has been witnessed alone and 
without distraction and while one is in good health and vigor, 
will be recalled with special ease and confidence. 

2. Hitherto we have insisted upon the negative rela- 
0? memory to tiou of judgment to memory, and have taught that, in 
M***"ent remembering a thing, we believe it, with greater or 
1. An fmper- Icss assuraucc, simply because we remember it. It 
SaV^^oS? is, however, tnie that the memory of human beings 
flrmeji or dia- is not cxcrcised apart from their i*eason or judgment, 
*"" ' but continually in conjunction with the latter faculty ; 
and the relations arising from this fact are very important. 

Judgment may confirm or disannul remembrances ; it may 
scrutinize and test the action of memory ; it may intermingle 
and combine its own inferences with remembered facts; and 
it may control and direct the mind in the effort to remember 
things forgotten. A great influence is exerted in these several 
ways. 

First, judgment confirms or disannuls remembrances. This 
happens only when the alleged fact is not remembered perfectly. 
In that case, to terminate doubt, the fact supposed to be remem- 
bered may be regarded in its external relations, and we may 
find good reason to believe that such an event must or must 
not have taken place. For instance, we may find that certain 
necessarj" consequences of it are or are not visible. If one 
during the night-time had seen a great fire at a short distance, 
and on the next morning were not sure that he had not been 
dreaming, his memory would be confirmed if he should find the 
blackened and smoking remains of some large building in the 
neighborhood to which his recollection pointed. If no such 
remains could be found, he would conclude that he had been 
only dreaming. 
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2. Reason ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ place, judgment may scrutinize the 
may»crati- actiou of memory and the degree of its reliability, 
tbe^action of This 18 done whenever a remembrance is intentionally 

m- 

memory. ^^^ deliberate}}' repeated, and so subjected to the 
notice of a reflective and attentive consciousness. Under such 
conditions we may become sure that our conviction really arises 
from memoiy, and is not a delusion of fear or hope or passion or 
interest ; and we can determine with what amount of confidence 
we reaiij* remember a thing, whether with full assurance or with 
doubt and hesitation. Then, also, we may compare our recollec- 
tion with other recollections and beliefis, and may inquire whether 
there be any likelihood of our having erroneously combined the 
elements of our acquired knowledge. 

Let one remember a portrait on the wall of a certain drawing- 
room, and have the doubtful impression that the picture which 
he saw was a Madonna. He can now ask whether his idea of 
the Madonna ma}' not have been obtained from some other pic- 
ture that he has seen elsewhere, and wrongly substituted in his 
present recollection for that of Beatrice, or some other lad}'. 
If he have seen no such picture in similar surroundings, his 
recollection is probably a correct one. 

A remembrance is also confirmed or rejected by testing its 
power to excite other remembrances. When our attention is 
fixed on a fact, the redintegrative tendency operates to recall 
particulars connected with it, so that a little studj' may bring 
before us all the prominent features of some scene or transaction 
in which we have been once interested. In this wa}' circum- 
stances naturally connected with the point regarding which we 
are in doubt are frequently brought to mind; whereas, if no 
efibrt can recall additional or confirmatory circumstances, there 
is increased reason to distrust the recollection. 

For this cause witnesses in courts of law are often required 
to confirm their testimony concerning some fact by relating, 
so far as they may, the time, place, and circumstances of its 
occurrence ; and, in general, testimony is the more acceptable, 
the more detailed and circumstantial it may be. 

In the third place, judgment intermingles and com- 
timation of bincs its own beliefs with those furnished immediately 
mTnt^com- ^3' memor}', and thus performs an important function, 
binen with Ncxt to the doctriuc that memor}' is an original and 
How^imch immediate source of knowledge, none other is so in- 
eRtiraatea dispensable to a satisfactory* understanding: of this 

orlinnate m* o 

faculty as the doctrine that memory* has a develop- 
ment, and that, in addition to the essential power of the repro- 
duction of old cognitions and beliefs, there is an acquired 
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memorj', which is related to the original and simple power some- 
what as original is to acquired perception. This develo2)ed or 
acquired memory is that which we commonly exercise^ is what 
we commonly call memory^ and, while including an immediate 
knowledge, contains a cofisiderable admixture of what is ra- 
tional and logical. The mystery and difficulty which many an 
able thinker has encountered, in connection with the philosophy 
of remembrance, have arisen from his failure to trace the work- 
ings of the recollective facult}' to their first beginnings, and to 
comprehend the duplex character of them as cognitions. 

The initial exercise of memory takes place in immediate con- 
nection with the perception of things as existing in time, and is 
scarcely distinguishable from the operation of the perceptive 
power. One can perceive time only as passing ; the ver}* cog- 
nition of things as existing in the present must be accompanied 
by the knowledge of them as existing in the immediate past. 
These two modes of cognition are inseparabl}' connected, and 
together form what ma}' be denominated a perception of tlie con- 
tinued present. In this perception we gain those conceptions of 
time and of the relations of time, which are involved in every 
act of memory. Here, too, the mind obtains those measures of 
duration which it afterwards applies. 

The first memories of the infant are ver}^ imperfect. Its 
powers of attention and discrimination are feeble ; and its in- 
terest is wholly occupied with the immediate present. Even 
after the mind has commenced to remember things with some 
distinctness, and to realize how memory differs from both per- 
ception and imagination, our judgment as to the time of past 
events remains indefinite. Anj' one acquainted with little chil- 
dren knows their incapacity to tell the time of occurrences which 
they remember. The infant probably begins his measurement 
of duration while noticing short sensible events which succeed 
each other with regularit}*. The footsteps of the nurse, her 
monotonous song, the rocking of the cradle, or the successive 
breathings of the child itself mark the passing moments. The 
remembrance of a number of such events together — of as many 
steps as the nurse takes in crossing the room, of the syllables 
composing one stanza of her song, of a succession of cradle rock- 
ings, or of a number of excited breathings after being laid down 
from the nurse's arms — would 3'ield a further measurement of 
time, and prepare for greater judgments. 

Before many years our earlier measurement of duration is 
succeeded b}' observation of the time consumed b}' regular arti- 
ficial movements; and so seconds, minutes, hours — marked by 
the ticking of pendulums, or the movements of hands over the 
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face of a timepiece, or the creeping of the shadow on the dial, 
or the falling of sand through the hoar-glass — are learned and 
accepted as definite portions of duration. Thus, b}' different 
immediate judgments, we determine the duration of such regular 
processes, natural and artificial, as submit themselves to our 
continuous attention. After that we use such phenomena as 
standards, whereby we may determine with accuracy the dura- 
tion of other things. 

But, the measurement of the time of an}' standard event being 
once perfected, the time occupied by its subsequent recurrence 
maj' be recognized inferentially, and ma}' be inferentially applied 
to any other event contemporaneous with it. Having once at- 
tained to the conception of a da}' as that length of time which is 
occupied by the diurnal revolution of the earth, there is no need 
that we should again measure the successive portions of the day. 
We may sleep during part of the twenty-four hours, and during 
the remaining pait may give no special attention to the passage 
of time ; yet we can know that one day only has passed, if there 
have been only one alternation of darkness and light. 

In short, our determination of the time occupied by past 
events, and of the time which may have transpired since their 
occurrence, is mostly made by means of inferences in which 
length of time, as measured by reference to some regular and 
well-known phenomenon, is assigned to the transactions that we 
have more immediately in view. When we remember that such 
or such an event happened a day, or a week, or a year ago, 
this remembrance, like the perception of distance by sight, 
involves the use of rules which have been gained in a past 
experience. 

Fourthly, and finally, judgment controls and assists 
guides th«° memory in the effort to recall things forgotten. The 
recoUect reproduction of belief, as well as the reproduction of 
thought, is to a certain extent subject to the influence 
of the will ; and with reference to this fact, memory has been 
divided into the spontaneous and the intentional. 

We cannot recall what is not connected with our present 
thought, nor even that of which we do not already have some 
conception. But it is often possible to recall the forgotten partic- 
ulars of some scene or transaction which we partially remember. 

The intellectual effort in which this end is accomplished is 
named recollection^ because it is a collecting again of things 
into one's conscious knowledge. In this process the mind 
appeals to the laws of the reproduction of thought. We dwell 
on the partial remembrance and wait, expecting a redintegra- 
tion. If this do not take place soon, then we try one form of 
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completion after another till at last some happy conjecture, 
nearer the truth than the rest, recalls the particulars desired ; 
for any past cognition is reproduced with special ease whenever 
our present thought may be similar to it. Having forgotten the 
name of some boy, we have not, of course, forgotten that he 
has a name ; therefore we try first one name and then another, 
till at last, striking the right name, or one similar to it, recollec- 
tion takes place. 

Such is a very ft'cquent method of intentional memor}'. But 
often we seek the forgotten^ not through the similar merely^ 
hut through that also which may have been in any way assO' 
dated, in past cognition^ with the object of our search. For 
instance, if one were desirous of recalling some remarkable 
Baying of another's, he might dwell on the occasion of the utter- 
ance, on the temper and aims which animated the speaker, on 
the company which he addressed, and on the general character 
of the discourse, and might hope that the remark might be sug- 
gested through its connection with some of these things ; for 
any recollection tends to revive that which has previously been 
associated with the fact which we recollect. 



CHAPTER XLH. 
THE CULTIVATION OF MEMORY. 

CircTimstaii- ^' There is no more faithful index of a man's intellec- 
tiai and ~ tual character than the style which his memory spontane- 
methndical ously assumes. Some persons naturally have a penetrating 
memores. strength of mind, which immediately lays hold of the im- 
portant particulars of some transaction, neglecting the rest, which 
talent is for the most part developed by use and education; other 
persons are greatly deficient in this respect. Accordingly, some mem- 
ories are merely receptive; the particulars of any event or scene are 
recalled by them indiscriminately, and are mentioned in the evident, 
obvious relations of time and place: while other memories, as if guided 
by an instinctive judgment, bring up only those particulars which are 
appropriate to the occai^ion or conducive to some desired end. 

Lord Karnes excellently describes the diffusive and circumstantial 
style of memory. ** Jn the minds of some persons," he says, ** thoughts 
and circnmstiances crowd upon each other by the slightest connections. 
I ascribe this to a bluntness in the discerning faculty; for a person 
who cannot accurately distinguish between a slight connection and one 
that is more intimate is equally affected by each. Such a person mnst 
necessarily have a great flow oi ideas, because they are introduced by 
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any relation indifferently; and the slighter relations, being withont 
number, furnish ideas without end." 

The same author calls attention to that humorous illustration of 
vulgar memory which Shakspeare has given in the speech of Mrs. 
Quickly to Sir John Falstaff. **What," said the knight, **is the 
gross sum that I owe thee V " His hostess replied: ** Marry, if thou 
wert an honest man, thyself, and thy money too. Thou didst swear to 
me upon a parcel-gilt goblel , sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the 
round table, by a sea-coal fire, upcn Wednesday in Whitsun-week, 
when the prince broke thy head for likening his father to a singing- 
man of Windsor ; thou diast swear to me then, as I was washing thy 
wound, to marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. Ciinst thou 
deny it? Did not goodwife Keech, the butcher's wife, come in then, 
and call me gossip Quickly? coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar; 
telling us she had a good dish of prawns; whereby thou didst desire to 
eat some; whereby 1 told thee they were ill for a green wound? And 
didst thou not, when she was gone down-stairs, desire me to be no more 
so familiarity with such poor people; saying that ere long they should 
call me madam? And didst thou not kiss nie, and bid me fetch thee 
thirty shillings ? I put thee now to thy book-oath : deny it if thou canst." 

A similar particularity is exhibited by the coachman in " Scriblei*us," 
who, giving an account of a fight, runs through all the categories of 
Aristotle: *^Two men fought for a prize: one was a fair man, a 
sergeant in the Guards; the other black, a butcher. The sergeant 
had red trousers ; the butcher blue. They fought upon a stage, about 
four o'clock, and the sergeant wounded the butcher in the leg." 

In contrast with the foregoing, a skilled and methodical recollection 
may be illustrated from Mark Antony's oration over the dead body of 
Caisar, in which every circumstance calculated to excite the sympathy 
of his hearers is artfully recalled : — 

Tou all do know this mantle : I remember 

The first time ever Ceesar put it on ; 

'Twas on a Fummer's evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the NerWi. 

Look, in this place ran CaBsius* dagger throngli: 

See what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 

And aj( he plucked his cun^ed steel awa^', 

Mark how the blood of Ca?sar foUowM it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel: 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cirsar lov'd him! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Capsar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 

Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 

Which all the while ran ulood, great Cfesar fell." 

A similar skilful selection of circnmstances characterizes every good 
description of familiar scenes. ** The Cotter's Saturday Night," by 
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Burns, and the '* Elegy in a Village Churchyard," by Gray, both 
largely composed from recollections, contain excellent illustrations. 

2. Had we time to discuss other modes of memory an alo- 

^*J^ gous to those just considered, it would be interesting to 

memory. notice the effect of one's prevailing temperament, of his 

SSed^^'* regular business, or of his chief interests and inclinations, 

upon the current of his recollections. 

But we shall now pass to the contemplation of those characteristics 
upon which the usefulness of one*s remembrances, whatever be their 
objective character, immediately depends. These are three in number, 
— namely, ease of acquisition^ strength of retention^ and readiness of repro- 
duction. The memories of different minds differ ^eatly in all tnese 
respects, partly by reason of their natural constitution, and partly by 
reason of their acquired habits ; and it is seldom that any one mind 
excels in all these particulars at once. 

Very often those who memorize with facility do not long retain 
what they have learned; and often those whose memories are suffi- 
ciently retentive find it difficult to recall instantly circumstances which 
they desire to mention. This separation of qualities does not take 
place necessarily, but is owing to a variety of causes. A person who 
learns easily is not compelled to any great or prolonged exercise of the 
attention, and frequently on this account fails to secure his acquisi- 
tions. This deficiency generally may be supplied if he repeat to him- 
self what he desires to remember, and make it a special subject of 
consideration and of recollective effort. As a rule, we retain only that 
which we have acquired with some effort and attention. 

The late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton said to his sons, ** What you 
know, know thoroughly;'' and added: '* There are few instances in 
modern times of a rise equal to that of Sir Edward Sugden. After 
one of the Weymouth elections I was shut up with him in a carriage 
for twenty-four hours. I ventured to ask him what was the secret of 
his success. His answer was: *I resolved, when beginning to read 
law, to make everythine I acquired perfectly my own, and never to go 
to a second thing till I had entirely accomplished the first. Many of 
my competitors read as much in a day as I read in a week; but at 
the end of twelve months my knowledge was as fresh as on the day it 
was acquired, while theirs had glided away from their recollection.' " 

The difficulty which many experience in recalling what they cer- 
tainly know is not always easily remedied. It arises from a slowness 
of mind which is often natural, but which is also produced by various 
depressing or retarding influences. This difficulty will be lessened by 
the systematic exercise of recollection; but it is to be counteracted 
chiefly by the cultivation of a cheerful and collected frame of spirit, 
by the maintenance of bodily freshness and vigor, and by a wise par- 
ticipation in that social intellectual intercourse which brings our fac- 
ulties into lively exercise. Stupidity and dulness sometimes take 
possession of the most successful student. Let him quit his books; 
let him seek the open air and the scenery of nature; let him devote 
himself for a time to practical affairs; let him mingle with the life of 
men. He will return to his studies with new zest, and w^ith a sur- 
prising increase of mental activity. 

22 
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The facnity '^^ doctrine has been taught by some that the faculties 
otinvenUou of invention and of memory never exist together in the 
as reiHieii same mind to any eminent degree. It is true that the ex- 
Lur™ Kauies clusive or special cultivation of either of these faculties, 
and Priifeo- wiiile the other is comparatively neglected, tends to lessen 
quoUHL^*'^' the uncultivated ability. ** A man of accurate judgment," 
says I^rd Kames, ** cannot have a great flow of ideas, be- 
cause the slighter relations, making no figure in his mind, have no 
power to introduce ideas. And hence it is that accurate judgment ia 
not friendly to declamation or copious eloquence. This reasoning is 
confirmed by experience ; for it is a noted observation that a great or 
comprehensive memory is seldom connected with a good judgment.'* 
The first sentence in this passage may be too unqualified; in many 
men the exercise of sound judgment does not interfere perceptibly 
with correct and ready memory. Yet that intense and peculiar 
thought which belongs to inventive and speculative minds undoubt- 
edly tends to carelessness and incapacity in all matters of mere acqui- 
sition and reproduction. Hence men of philosophical genius often pre- 
sent a poor appearance in comparison with others whose talent is of a 
lower grade, and sometimes even are hesitating and uncertain with re- 
spect to questions which they themselves have mvestigated and settled. 

An extreme readiness and confidence in expounding the details of 
any system indicate rather the faithful disciple and the able advocate 
than the master himself. Professor Stewart remarks that *' they who 
are posseSvsed of much acuteness and originality enter with difficulty 
into the views of others, because they cannot adopt opinions whicQ 
they have not examined, and because their attention is often seduced 
by their own speculations;'' then he continues: *' It is not merely in 
the acquisition of knowledge that a man of genius is likely to fiud 
himself surpassed by others : he has commonly his information much 
less at command than those who are possessed of an inferior degree of 
originality; and, what is somewhat remarkable, he has it least of all at 
command on tho^e subjects on which he has found his invention most fertile. 

'* Sir Isaac Newton, as we are told by Dr. Pemberton, was oiten at 
a loss when the conversation turned on his own discoveries. It is 
probable that they made but a slight impression on his mind, and that 
a consciousness of his inventive powers prevented him from taking 
much pains to treasure them up in his memory. ... A man of orig- 
inal genius, who is fond of exercising his reasoning powers anew on 
evei^ point as it occurs to him, and who cannot submit to rehearse 
the ideas of others, or to repeat by rote the conclusions which he has 
deduced from previous reflection, often appears, to superficial observers, 
to fall below the level of ordinary understandings; while another, 
destitute of both quickness and invention, is admired for that promp- 
titude in his decisions which arises from the inferiority of his under- 
standing." These observations contain comfort for some earnest and 
independent thinkers; but they should not be interpreted as teaching 
that slowness of recollection is a mark of genius. 
Notable ex- Many examples of notable memory are recorded in his- 
ampieB of tory. Till the decay of Pascal's health had impaired his 
memory. memory, he is said to have ** forgotten nothing of what he 
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had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational age." Niebuhr, 
according to his biographer, ** mastered languages and sciences, signs 
and the Uiings signified, with equal ease, and with stirh certainty that 
with the mind^s eye he saw each in its own individuality, separate 
from its fellows, and yet intimately and variously related to them. 
His memory was equally retentive of perceptions and of thoughts, of 
views and feelings, of sights and sounds; whatever came within the 
sphere of his recognition took up its due relative position in his mind 
with equal certainty and precision.'' The late Dr. Addison Alexander 
was able to repeat a discourse verbatim after one reading ; and on one 
occasion, a considerable matriculation list of students having been 
mislaid, he immediately made out another from memory. 

Horteusius, the Roman orator, at the close of a large auction sale, 
could enumerate all the articles sold in their order, together with the 
prices paid, and the names of the purchasers. *' Nature," says Cicero, 
** ptve Hortensius so happy a memory that he never had need of com- 
mitting to writing any discourse which he had meditated, while, after 
his opponent had finished speaking, he could recall, word by word, not 
only what the other had said, but also the authorities which had been 
cited against himself." Caesar, and other great military leaders, both 
of ancient and of modern times, have been remarkable for being able 
to recall the name and the exploits of every officer or soldier who had 
ever distinguished himself in their armies. It is related that Alex- 
ander the Great knew the name and face of eveiy individual in his 
army of thirty thousand men. 

A fellow-student of the father of the present writer had the whole 
of the New Testament so thoroughly learned by heart that, on the 
mention of any sentence, he could give the chapter and verse where it 
is to be found, and, on the numbers of chapter and verse being given, 
he could repeat the words thus called for. In ancient times the prac- 
tice of committing literary productions to memory was more common 
than it is at the presetit day, when reading is universal and books are 
plentiful; and it resulted in achievement which would now be con- 
sidered more remarkable than they were considered then. The two 
great poems of Homer, each containing twenty-four books and about 
fifteen thousand lines, were probably composed before **the art of 
writing and the use of manageable writing materials were known in 
Greece and the Grecian islands;" and it is certain that they were 
fully committed to memory by ^^rhapsodists," who recited them for 
the entertainment of others. 

A very wonderful exercise of memory was exhibited by Morphy, the 
chess-player of New Orleans. This man sat alone in one room in a 
New York hotel, while six of the best players in that city sat in an 
adjoining room, each with a chess-board before him. The six players 
severally made moves at their pleasure ; and each move, when made, 
was announced to Morphy through an open door. With very little 
hesitation he directed 'Another move in the game reported from ; and 
so he continued playing till he had beaten uie greater number of his 
antagonists, one or two coming off with drawn games. Such a feat is 
most extraordinary; it reminds one of those wonderful calculators 
who, using memoiy instead of slate and pencil, perform complicated 
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arithmetical problems in their heads. These are prodigies whom 
the Creator sends into the world that we may see what a marvelioas 
thing the human mind is, and of what undreamt-of accomplishments 
it is capable. 

TheimproT- ^* ^^^^ ^^ ordinary talent cannot hope to equal the at- 
ability of tainnients of genius. They should satbfy themselves with 
memory. ^j,q reflection that extraorduiary powers are not essential to 
honorable success. Yet those who would pass their lives to the most 
advantage, and who would participate in that nobility which intellect- 
ual advancetnent confers, should remember that the powers of the 
mind are more capable of development than those of the body, and 
that, of all our mental endowments, memory is the most improvable. 

This is particularly noticeable in the education of children, who at 
first are incapable of learning even the shortest verses, but who soon 
show themselves able for considerable lessons. Presently all the rules 
and methods, forms and paradigms, of grammars and arithmetics, are 
mastered; the mind is stored with the facts of history and geography 
and with the principles and illustrations of science, while whole pages 
of poetiT and oratory are so studied that they become part of one's 
mental furniture, and are rehearsed with ease. Moreover, in subse- 
quent life, should one's position call for the regular use of memory, a 
command of this faculty is gained rapidly by means of practice. In 
certain denominations of Christians young ministers are expected first 
to write out and then to comtnit to memory the sermon for Sabbatii 
morning; and it is the common experience of such that this work, 
labonous at first, soon becomes easy. One or two attentive readings 
fixes an imprint of the discourse upon the mind. 

Men, too, who are accustomed to employ their memory receive a 
peculiar satisfaction from the exercise of this faculty, and resort to it 
as a means of mental discipline and enjoyment. This was a pleasure 
of Lord Macaulay, a man whose memory resembled that of Pascal. lu 
October, 1857, after he had retired from public life, and in great part 
from literarv composition, he writes: **I walked in the portico and 
learned by heart the noble fourth act of the ' Merchant of Venice. ' 
There are four hundred lines, of which I knew a hundred and fifty. 
I made myself perfect master of the whole, the prose letter included, 
in two hours." About this same time he committed long passages from 
Lucretius, Catullus, and Martial. Also, having^ studied the Peerage at 
odd moments, he *' could soon repeat off book the entire roll of the 
House of Lords; " then, taking up the Cambridge and Oxford Calen- 
dars, he soon "had the whole of the University Fasti by heart." " An 
idle thing," he adds; »*but I wished to try whether my memory is as 
strong as it used to be, and I perceive no decay." 
Natural mne- faithful commemorizations and frequent rehearsals may 
monies. The be depended upon as the principal means for the permanent 
aid given improvement of the memory. But we must add that the 
iIrop»?/ar-^ recollective faculty may receive great immediate assistance 
raiigeinent from our arranging in our minds the particulars of any 
Uon of"3eai &^^®" ^*®® ^" Some orderly connection ; and that this pro- 
' cess tends also to a happy development of the reproductive 
faculty. The mind loves to act according to some law ; therefore it 
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loves order, for order is an arrangement of things according to a rnle 
or law. Any one accustomed to master the details of comprehensive 
topics can testify that these details are recalled much more easily and 
completely if they have been arranged according to some one or more 
of the natural principles of order. 

An order of recollection ma^ be derived from the succession of 
events in time, or from the position of things in space, or from that 
similarity and difference of objects whereby they are tnrown into logical 
classes, or from a continuous connection of cause and effect, or from 
association with other things that have a fixed order, or from grades 
of importance or of excellence, or from degrees in the possession of any 
quality, or from a combination of any two or more of these grounds of 
arrangement. The order of time is observed in the composition of 
chronicles or annals, in which no further departure takes place from 
simple successiveness than the nature of the history absolutely necessi- 
tates. Most private naiTatives, also, are constructed on this principle. 
The order of place applies to the description of any territory and its 
contents. Thus a farmer might describe his property by mentioning 
the different fields in succession as they lie in rows running east and 
west, and the various farm buildings with reference to some central 
structure. So one who had seen an exhibition of paintings might 
remember them according to the several places on the gallery wall in 
which they successively met his attention. Persons have been known 
who, after one or two readings, could repeat the entire contents of a 
dailv newspaper, in which &at their memory doubtless was assisted 
by tne order of place according to which the articles and advertisements 
followed each other in the columns of the paper. 

The collection of things to be remembered into logical classes, ac- 
cording to the agreement and disagreement of their natures, is a prin- 
cipal step in the construction of any science, and, together with their 
proper subdivision, is an aid to the memorization no less than it is to 
the comprehension of facts and principles. This rule applies only so far 
as the matter of any department of knowledge admits of classification. 
Always helpful, it is more useful in relation to some topics of study 
than to others. Onlv classification enables the botanist and chemist 
to retain and recall the results of long-continued observation and ex- 
periment; no philosopher, statesman, man of letters, or man of busi- 
ness can hope to have a large store of information at command if he 
do not digest the details of his knowledge and arrange them under 
appropriate heads. 

Often, again, the connection of things in our recollection is main- 
tained, not by any order belonging to the things themselves, but by 
an order in other things to which they are related. Should some city 
officer desire to remember personally all the men of business within 
his territory, he might recall them according to the local order of 
their places of business; or he might arrange them in his mind with 
reference to their modes of employment, each trade constituting a class 
by itself; or he might form an alphabetical list of their names and 
familiarize himself with them in this way. 

Finally, the arrangement of things in memory, according to their 
importance, or their degree of the possession of some quality, is often 
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adopted. For in practical matters we desire to remember, first, that 
which is of most consequence, and then things of less importance ; 
while for the ends of display and impression we begin with things 
of small moment, that the interest of our hearers may increase and 
may cuhninate at last. This order of importance is naturally followed 
when we would enumerate the individual persons or things in any 
class which we may have formed; and then it is supplementary to the 
order resulting from logical collection and division. 

For one principle of order often co-operates with another in the 
guidance and assistance of our recollection. The order of place and 
that of time are concurrent with reference to objects viewed upon a 
journey. Those of time, causation, and written language may unite 
m history. For the most part, one principle supplements the work of 
another, and arranges the details of some subordinate subject that has 
already found a place for itself as a whole. Thus the topics of his- 
tory are first arranged according to the order of time, but each of 
them is then treated with reference to its own origin and development, 
contemporary occurrences being for the moment neglected. Sometimes, 
too, History must describe scenes according to an order of locality, and 
sometimes she must descend to mere descriptive lists or enumerations. 

The foregoing observations may indicate in what way the mind, 
with more or less conscio6sness of purpose, elaborates its acquisitions 
so as to facilitate future recollection. They apply only to cases in 
which such elaboration is found desirable, and not to cases which 
call for no work save that of simple memorization. But it is to be 
observed that in this arrangement of materials for remembrance, the 
mind does not slavishly adhere to any one law which may have served 
a purpose, but employs some other law so soon as another may suggest 
itself as better fitted to group and unite together the materials to be 
remembered. Hence the natural orders even of our most considered 
recollections, cannot be said tofoUow any principles Jixedly^ but rather uses 
one principle after another, and thin with a frequent freedom of choice; in 
having which freedom memory differs from, the reasoning power. 

While care and ingenuity may greatly improve those 
mrfemonics. mnemonic arrangements of acquired knowledge which the 
mind makes spontaneously, and this especially in collec- 
tions of fact which admit of scientific arrangement, we believe that no 
»* art of memory " can supersede the methods of Nature, and that the 
work of Nature admits of no imnrovenients, save such as may result 
from the development and application of her methods. For this reason 
certain artificial devices, which have been recommended in both an- 
cient and modern times as powerful aids to memory, have been found 
to be of limited application, and consequently of limited value. 

These devices may be illustrated by that of a pious servant-girl, who 
connected the successive parts of the sermon, on Sabbath morning, with 
the different panels in the ceiling of the church, and who thus, when 
the sermon was over, had a kind of map of it in her mind. Possibly the 
instructions to which she listened may have been improved in con- 
nectedness by having the order of place added to the order of thought; 
but, ordinarily, the parts of a well-composed discourse suggest each 
other better without such external aids. The recollective location of 
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the several parts of a discourse upon those segments of a plane with 
^\ hich they nad been previously associated, would tend to prevent the 
omission of any part from our rehearsal ; but we question whether it 
would directly aid the renierabrance of it. The effort needful to form 
the artificial association would weaken somewhat one's attention to 
the true and proper relations of the parts of the discourse, and in this 
way more might be lost than gained. 

But if an external association can be formed so easily and quickly 
as not to interfere with the perception of internal connections, the 
memory is assisted by such an association. Hence a good reader 
more easily learns sentences from a book than as repeated from the 
lips of another person ; for he sees them in their places. Hence, too, 
historical charts* in which the comparative duration of kingdoms and 
the times of events are denoted to the eye, are of considerable value. 

Moreover, there is an especial advantage, when things have no close 
connection of their own, if we can impose one upon them by some 
easily remembered device. Those who have studied Hebrew grammar 
may remember the Heemantic and Begadkephath consonants, which 
designations* and others like them, are simply mnemonic words, each 
containing all of the class of letters which it names. 

In like manner the ancient Latin prosodists arranged lists of 
words in hexameters, so that they mi^ht be more easily committed; 
and of this soi-t is ** The Memoria Technica of Mr. Grey, in which 
a great deal of historical, chronological, and geographical knowledge 
is comprised in a set of verses, whicli the student is supposed to make 
as familiar to himself as school-b^ys do the rules of grammar.'' A 
more familiar illustration is presented by the old stanza which begins, 
** Thirty days hath September," and by means of which the number 
of days in each month is fixed in our remembrance. 

That, too, was a fine piece of ingenuity by which Petrus Hispanus 
— afterwards Pope John XXII. — indicated, in a few lines, the char- 
acter as to figure and mood of all lawful syllogisms, and the mode in 
which those of the second and third figures might be reduced to the 
first He made a few short a^d easily remembered symbols express a 
great number of truths, not easily associated together; for we acquire 
and recall with special ease what may have been happily expressed iu 
some rhythmical form of words. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

PHANTASY. 

Therepro- ^- "^^^ reproductive phase of mental life comprises 
ductive phase more than the mere exercise of the reproductive power, 
— that is, more than the simple reproduction of past 
thought or knowledge, according to the laws of suggestion. It 
includes analysis, synthesis, judgment, quest, elaboration. It is 
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that development of our activitj- in which reproduction is the 
most prominent factor, and in which the mind, without making 
an}' advancement in knowledge, recalling and reconstructing the 
remembrances and ideas of its past acquisition, supplies itself 
with matter for contemplation. 

If we would sharply distinguish the reproductive from the 
elaborative phase, we must emphasize the fact that contem- 
plation and the satisfaction to be immediately derived therefrom 
constitute the principal and ultimate aim of the former mode of 
activit}'. When some recollection or imagination is used in the 
course of argumentative or scientific or moral thought, not for 
its own sake, but for the purposes of conviction or instruction 
or guidance, this would belong to the rational, rather than to the 
reproductive, intellect; for tiie mind exercises all its elemen- 
tarj' powers in each of the phases of its activity. But because 
such uses of reproduced thought can be exhibited well in connec- 
tion with others in which contemplation is the end aimed at, they 
have sometimes been discussed in connection with the latter, 
and then assumed as understood in the philosophj' of the dis- 
cursive faculty. This course is not objectionable ; there is rather 
an advantage in it, provided the reasons for it be understood. 
Two names W® hs.\e Considered those mental operations in 
fortherepro- which the mind recalls and modifies its past cognUions. 
uity. These We shall now discuss those operations in which con- 
fe^efSylpe- ceptious and ideas, abstracted from the conviction 
ciaiized. which originally accompanied them, are reproduced 
and elaborated. The general faculty corresponding to these 
operations has received two names from philosophers. Some, 
adopting a Greek word, have called it the phantasy, or power of 
producing appearances ; while a greAer number have emplo3'ed 
the Latin terra imagination^ which signifies the power of con- 
structing likenesses. Both designations are figurative ; and 
both direct attention to the principal function of the facult}', 
which is to furnish ideal or mental objects. But while both 
terms have been applied to the general faculty, there is a differ- 
ence in their use : the one emphasizes the reproductive, and the 
other the constnictive, activit}' of mind. 

This diflference becomes especially marked when either term 
is opposed to the other. Then the word " fantasy " signifies 
that development of the reproductive power whose action re- 
ceives little or no guidance from the will or judgment, in which 
a succession of fleeting appearances combine with each other, 
according to the spontaneous operation of the associative ten- 
dency. *' Imagination," as contrasted with '* fantasy'," signifies 
that development of reproduction which is controlled by an in- 
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telligent purpose, and which accomplishes a desired work, — 
that is, the elaboration of mental images or repi*esentations. 

^^ Those who have empWed the term '' imagination " 
<iueti?e foo- in the generic sense have distinguished the two modes 
p«ntaiy*cSl- ^^ *^® faculty as the reproductive and the productive 
trusted with imagination, the former of these being identical with 
imaginatioD. ^j^^ fantasv in its specific character, and the latter 
with the imagination as contrasted with mere fantas}'. Yet we 
should notice that reproduction is not confined to the funtasj', 
nor production to the imagination. Reproduction is the essen- 
tial basis of each style of activity ; and the creations of either 
power are equally wonderful with those of the other. But be- 
cause fantasy works without the direction of skill and Judgment, 
her constructions are largelj' accidental, — they fall together 
like the patterns in a kaleidoscope ; while imagination, being 
an intentional exercise of intellect, exhibits productions spe- 
cially worthy of the name. 

characteris- 2. Before entering upon the discussion of either 
ties of the specific faculty, some remarks are due to that general 
uUyTi i5^ character which belongs to both. 
oMectfauif* Let us note the significant fact that imaginative 
real. thought presents itself without attendant belief in the 

reality of its objects. The essential difference between memory 
and phantasy is that in the one both the conceptions and the 
convictions of our original cognition are reproduced, while in 
the other conceptions onl}' are recalled and used. A tailor may 
imagine himself a king, jet, unless he be deranged or deceived 
in some way, he cannot believe himself to be one ; but when he 
remembers his customary occupation, he has both the conception 
and the conviction that he is a tailor. Thus Nature herself dis- 
tinguishes thought from belief, conception from conviction, — a 
most important distinction in philosophy. 

Again, let us remark that the objects of the imagina- 
ft>/the**;5jSt tion do not, for the most part, exist. We may locate 
part non-ex- imaginary events in real places, and in other ways 
^^^' mingle knowledge with fancy. But the objects which 

imagination furnishes, and with which she is especially con- 
cerned, do not exist. When we call them objects, or more ex- 
pressly speak of imaginar}' or ideal objects, we use a figurative 
sort of language to indicate, not that we are really thinking of 
objects, but only that we are using ideas in the same mauner 
as if we were. 

3. And all Adopting this mode of speech, we say, further, that 
Individual, the objects produccd by the imagination are all indi- 
vidual. This statement does not conflict with the doctrine that 
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generalization and its results, and the secondary powers gen- 
erall}', are' employed in the reproductive phase of mental life. 
General notions furnish the rules which the imagination follows ; 
and the attributes with whicii she ciotlies her creations are ab- 
stracted from many sources. But those ideal objects which 
imagination produces are individuals. If they were of a general 
character, they would belong to the discursive phase of thought, 
and would present laws or tj'pes such as reason uses. Imagi- 
nar}' objects and constructions may contain much that is indefi- 
nitely conceived, and may nearly approach universality, but 
they are always granted individual difference ; for in contem- 
plation the mind loves individualit}', and whatever else may 
make thought more to resemble fact. 

4. Employs With respcct to the ideas of existence and non- 
the thoughts existence, the composition of imaginative thought does 
and noil- not differ from that of other thought. We conceive of 
existence, things as existing and as non-existent and as matters 
of question just as we do in a narration of fact. 



The stor3' of Mother Hubbard and her dog may furnish a good 
illustration for those who are not high-minded. For Mother 
Hubbard and her dog and the cupboard are conceived of as 
existing ; but there is at first an imaginary question as to the 
existence of a bone, and whether or not the dog will get one ; 
and then these latter conceptions are united with that of non- 
existence. 

" For when she {irot there 

The cupboard was bare ; 

And BO Die poor doggy got none" 

Imaginative thought, in its exhibition of objects, employs the 
same existential statements and conceptions that are employed 
by assertive or actualistic thought ; but the propositions and con- 
ceptions of imagination are merel}* enunciative, while tho&e 
which assert fact express also belief or knowledge. 

^ ^^ In the next place, while imagination exhibits ideal 

hypothetical objccts as existing variousljs without anv judgment 
anteiif. ^^ ^^*^^ ^ ^ ^^® reality of thfe existence, it yet 
also includes much judgment and belief concerning itbe 
imaginary existence of its own entities. The judgments and 
beliefs thus formed are hypothetical, and are of two classes. 
They comprise, first, those pei-taining to the relations which 
must exist, even in imagination, among any given set of entities, 
according to their nature and the nature of things in general ; 
and, secondly, our judgments in regard to the fitness or unfitness 
of an}- element of conception to enter into the construction which 
we ma}' be endeavoring to complete. The first of these modes 
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of judgment belongs alike to fantasy and imagination ; the sec- 
ond to imagination onl}'. These judgments are hjpothetieal ; 
they do not affirm the real existence of anything, but only as- 
sert that, on the supposition of the existence of certain objects, 
they must exist in certain relations, or in connection with cer- 
tain other objects, which therefore must be supposed to exist 
also. 

Should one form to himself the conception, or i*cad the de- 
scription, of the capital of some ancient empire, he could not 
do so without giving the iAiy a location in some country, or with- 
out supposing builders who erected it out of suitable materials, 
and houses and streets accommodated for private and public use, 
and inhabitants to occupy these. He would also conceive some 
governmental officers and regulations to be a necessary part of 
its constitution. Or were it his desire to plan a model capital 
for some Utopian kingdom, he would exercise judgment with 
respect to the site of the cit}% and the width, length, grade, 
and direction of its streets ; with respect to the materials for 
building, the location and construction of buildings according to 
their several uses, and the disposition of parks, squares, foun- 
tains, trees, statues, and other ornamental additions ; and with 
respect to the political, educational, and benevolent institutions 
which might insure the well-being of the inhabitants. 

This exercise of judgment is a principal part of the work of 
the poet ; it is because of his skill in the employment of it that 
he is called a poet, — a maker of things beautiful and pleasing. 
6 Not liter- '^^^ formations of fancy are often wonderfully dif- 
a'liy a crea- fcrcut from anything to be found in actual existence, 
a re'prwiuc-^ *^^^ therefore, because of their great novelty, they 
tiveandpias-have been st3'led creations. But it is scarcely neces- 
c, power, g^^y ^ observe that imagination is only a reproductive 
and constructive faculty ; it is not literall}- a creative one. The 
Kovelt}' of her productions pertains only to their construction. 
Phantasy does not provide for herself a single elemental thought, 
but obtains all the materials for her building from the faculties 
of perception and acquisition. Hence it is true, philosophically, 
that fact furnishes all the materials for fiction. 
7. Is limited Finally, we say that the realm of phantasy includes 
only to the all things that have in them an element of possibility, 
"M-rSt* po»i- and is therefore bounded only hy the absence of pos- 
biiity. sibility. The purely impossible — that which contains 

no element of possibility — cannot be conceived. We cannot 
imagine a change to take place without any cause, or two things 
to be one in the same sense in which they are two, nor anything 
to be and not to be at the same time. Nor can anything impos- 
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sible be conceived so far forth as it is impossible. Bat we can 
imagine things impossible which contain elements of possibility, 
provided only we confine our attention to these elements. The 
Lady Fragrantia asked of Baron Munchausen, " Pray, my dear 
Baron, were you ever at the Falls of Niagara?" '* Yes, my 
lady," he replied ; *' I have been, many years ago, at the Falls 
of Niagara, and found no more difficulty in swimming up and 
down the cataracts than I should to move a minuet." This story 
of the Baron does not evidence any love for truth. He asserts, 
as a feat of his own, what would be a downright impossibility 
for any human being. Yet the statement has a sort of conceiva- 
bility ; because no one could swim without a sufficiency of water, 
and there is alwa3^s plenty in the Falls of Niagara. 

3. We pass now to fantasy, or the spontaneous mode 
In whSt* of the reproductive phase of thought As contrasted 
Svepoww^ with the imagination, some have called this a passive 
power, because in mere fantasy voluntary agency is 
suppressed, and the associative tendency operates according to 
any^ influences that may be brought to bear upon it from within 
or from without. 

Nevertheless, in one sense, the mind is pre-eminently active in 
all its reproductions. In this case the term " passive " can sig- 
nify nothing more than that voluntary activity is either absent or 
at the least suboixiinated to that which is spontaneous. 
Never exer- Fantasy, like our other intellectual powers, never 
it^romi"*" ^^^^^ wholly by itself. Generally, its operations 
nent mani- mingle in that thronging crowd of activities which 
festations. pj^gg q^^j. ^^^ track of onc's conscious life. Some- 
times the soul is so engaged in the observation of fact, or so 
absorbed in memories of the past, or so intent upon the solu- 
tion of some problem, that the contemplation of idealities is 
excluded ; but when our minds are not thus earnestly preoccu- 
pied, we often entertain ourselves with passing fancies. 

This especially occurs when one's surroundings naturally sug- 
gest similitudes or suppositions. In a journey through a wild 
wooded country, strange shapes, to which the fantasy has given 
a nature not their own, present themselves to the lonely traveller ; 
incidents, adventures, dangers, and escapes are experienced which 
have no nearer relation to realit}- than is to be found in the pos- 
sibility of their occurrence and in their congruity with surround- 
ing scenes. The lively images of fantasy fill up the intervals of 
observation and reflection. 

But, to find this power in its purest and most uninterrupted 
exercise, we must turn to times at which the mind is freest from 
the influence of external objects and from the guidance of its 
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own rational energy ; for the first of these caases continaally re- 
calls the soul to the apprehension of fact, and the other determines 
its thoughts into some definite line of recollection or elaboration. 
This freedom is especially experienced whenever the general 
energies of body and mind are in a reduced or a disordered con- 
dition ; and for this reason the phenomena of reverie, of dreams, 
of somnambulism, of the hallucinations of sense, and of insanity, 
all illustrate the workings of the fantasy. 

Reverto de- The stylc of thought Called reverie attends a condi- 
fluai. tion of mind in which the vigorous exercise of our 

faculties is either prevented by weakness or exhaustion, or laid 
aside through indolence. The fi!*st thinkings of the infant are 
probabl}' of this description ; such also are the wanderings of 
extreme old ^e. In reverie an unprompted and unchecked 
succession of thoughts pass before the mind, and are contem- 
plated with equal interest whether they be recollections or mere 
imaginings. But the principal part of reverie, and that which 
gives character to its operations, is the exercise of the fantas}^ 
Persons fulh' occupied with care and business have little time 
for this indulgence ; but those who are disengaged often spend 
hours in it. Thus employed, the ambitious youth lajs out for 
himself a long course of exciting adventure or honorable achieve- 
ment, and the maiden surrounds herself with the delights of a 
happy home in which she reigns the queen. 
Fantasy In- Less cncrg}' is needed for the action of fantasy than 
a riiRiit^^ex- ^^^ ^^® exercise of our other mental gifts. A notice- 
erci«»e of able degree of vigor is required even for distinct and 
wgy. The Satisfactory recollection. One whose remembrance 
reason given, may be undecided, by reason of apathy or distraction 
or weakness or somnolency, maj* sometimes overcome this diffi- 
culty if he rouse himself to energetic and attentive thinking. 
An equal, if not a greater, degree of psychical force is demanded 
for any mode of external cognition. Mere sensation may not 
require much tension of mind ; but the exercise of judgment or 
perception in connection with the sensation involves a considera- 
ble degree of it. A yet larger draft on mental vigor is made by 
the elaborations of the imagination ; while rational and abstract 
thought, in constmcting its theories and solving its problems, 
calls for the highest exercise of energy and attention. For 
then we detain the passing idea, scrutinize remembered details, 
select significant facts and reject the insignificant, carefully 
join consequents to antecedents and one correlate to another, 
and guide the whole work of reason to a satisfactor}' conclusion. 
Fantasy has no such labors to perform, and therefore works 
with ease. 
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In the grand Centennial Exposition which recently took place 
in Philadelphia, there was one prominent building called the 
Machinerj' Ilall. In this hall many steam-engines, all supplied 
with power from one large boiler, were engaged in various 
labors. Some drove card-printing, silk-weaving, type-setting, 
pin-making, and other light machines ; some assisted in the 
heavier tasks of cutting nails, stamping coins, turning fanning- 
wheels and furniture lathes, and twisting ropes of wire or hemp ; 
others gave motion to heav}' mill-stones, or worked huge pum[)s, 
or exerted enormous pressure upon bales of cotton or plates of 
iron, so as to alter these in bulk or shape. Now we might sup- 
pose a time at which the supply of steam from the central reser- 
voir would be insufficient to move the larger engines and their 
attachments, while yet those engines which had onlj- light opera- 
tions to sustain would be as busily at work as ever. And it is 
evident that if the steam were shut off from the larger engines 
at Siny time, the smaller ones, when supplied with all the force 
to be expended, would work yet more vigorously', and that, too, 
with a less amount of motive power than would be usually em- 
ploved for the whole collection of machinerv. 

Something like this occurs in the economy of mind ; and for 
this reason the operations of fantasj' frequently appear more 
extensive, and even more vigorous, in proportion to the state of 
weakness or abeyance which may affect our other powers. 
Hence persons who have recovered slowl}' from some severe sick- 
ness can tell how their enforced leisure and their convalescent 
weakness together have been productive of reveries. 

This same law of mind is illustrated by an expe- 
Th«i?origin. "®"ce akin to reverie, — that is, bj' the dreaming 
which takes place in sleep. In this experience the 
exercise of the fantasy is more uninterrupted and complete than 
at an}' time during our waking hours. For this there are two 
reasons : first, the perception of external things is wholly, or 
in gi*eat measure, suspended during sleep, and so the influence 
of this perception to arrest and control the course of reproduc- 
tive thought is removed ; and, secondly', that peculiar condi- 
tion of inactivit}' which the brain assumes in sleep reduces the 
active energy of the soul more powerfully than fatigue, or lan- 
guor, or indolence, or an}- other cause which operates while we 
are awake. In very deep sleep mental action probably ceases 
entirel}' ; we are as devoid of thought and of sensation as when 
in a swoon. But in onlinarj' slumber those operations only are 
suspended which involve the more energetic action of the soul ; 
the movements of the fantasy, and such others as may prove of 
equal facility, continue. 
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The extent to which one's powers of attention and discrimina- 
tion are suppressed in sleep is manifested in various wa^ s, but 
especially' in the acceptance b}' the mind of its own fancies for 
realities, in our failure to discover and reject the absurdities 
which enter into the composition of our dreams, and in the 
incoherent thinkings oflx^n exhibited by those who are but par- 
tiall}' awakened. That the condition of sleep is peculiarl}* favor- 
able to the exercise of fantas}* is evident from the experience of 
ail, but particularl}* from the fact that persons who show little or 
no pla}' of imagination during their waking hours can often en- 
tertain us with an account of wonderful dreams and visions which 
have come to them during the night Most men have witnessed 
stranger and greater things while asleep than thej' have ever 
been able to imagine when awake. 

Belief in "^^^ exercise of belief in dreams arises ft'om several 

dreaniH ac- causcs which act in conjunction with the suppression 
Prif^o?'^' o^ our more energetic modes of thinking. Professor 
Stewart's Stewart ascribes our delusion in dreamin^: to *•* a sus- 
pension of the influence of the will," including therein 
the suspension of ** recollection and reasoning," as voluntaiy 
operations. But inasmuch as some part of our suppressed ac- 
tivity seems independent of the will, it may be more satisfactory 
to say that sleep suspends, not merely the volitional control of 
otir faculties^ but also every really powerful exercise of them^ 
whether voluntary or not. Such being the case, we are not 
onl}' liable to be imposed upon by a succession of images over 
which we have no control, and which in this respect resemble 
our actual perceptions, but, our ordinary vigor of discrimination 
being lost, we are less able to judge respecting the real character 
of those images which pass before us. These causes, together 
with our separation from conscious contact with external objects, 
and from their stimulating and regulating influence, may account 
suflScientlj' for the delusiveness of dreams. 

Professor Stewart, though in a different connection, adds an- 
other thought to the explanation of the delusiveness of dreams. 
He teaches that a momentary coftviction of reality attends every 
exercise of the imaginative power ^ and that it is only bj- a judg- 
ment immediately consequent upon the imaginative act that this 
belief is corrected. But this doctrine can scarcely be maintained. 
We do not think that a painter who conceives the face and figure 
of an absent friend believes, for the moment, that his friend is 
with him. And however this may be with persons remarkably 
endowed, it is certain that ordinary people do not believe that 
the absent friends or distant scenes and objects of which they 
may be thinking, really exist before them. The writer recalls 
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the appearances of two noble men, his uncles Hugh and John, 
without for a moment believing them to be present here in the 
land of the living. 

The truth is that the mind, when in the full normal exercise 
of its faculties, can judge immediate!}' of the character of its 
passing states. When a sensation may be felt, and its external 
cause perceived in connection with it, this is recognized as a 
sense-perception. When the thought of former things is repro- 
duced, with belief in their past reality, this is accepted as re- 
membrance. And conceptions which occur without sensation, or 
presented object, or belief in the past, are known to be imagina- 
tions. These diflTerences are understood at a very early age, 
probablj' at the very commencement of distinct thought. 

But while we cannot admit that momentary belief in things 
imagined is an original and constitutional pnnciple, nor even an 
ordinary rule, of mental action, we must allow thcU an involun- 
tary and irrational belief is freqiie?itly eacperienced ; and we 
account for this belief by the well-known tendency of the intel- 
lect to form instinctive habits of judgment. In this wa}', prin- 
cipally, we explain the fact, noticed by Dr. Reid, that '' men 
maj' be governed in their practice bj' a belief which, in specula- 
tion, thej' reject. I knew a man," sa3's he, " who was as much 
convinced as an}' man of the foil}' of the popular belief of appa- 
ritions in the dark ; yet he could not sleep in a room alone nor 
go into a room in the dark. Can it be said that his fear did not 
imply a belief of danger? This is impossible. Here an unrea- 
sonable belief, which was merely a prejudice of the nursery, 
stuck so fast as to govern his conduct, in opposition to his 
speculative belief as a philosopher and a man of sense." 

We are satisfied with this theory, that the belief was a 
*' prejudice of the nursery." 

Similar momentary delusions occur in connection with our 
acquired sense-perceptions and the methods of our dail}* occu- 
pations. And, certainly, if instinctive habits of judgment may 
cause momentary delusion during our waking hours, we may ex- 
pect them to cause a more perfect and prolonged delusion during 
sleep. The force of habit, therefore, is a cause which intensifies 
the operation of that already named, whereby conceptions, be- 
cause of their involuntary character or their complete occu- 
pation of our attention and interest, are sometimes mistaken for 
perceptions. 

Extraor- Although the general principle, that mental energ3' 

diiiary jg rcduccd during sleep, is supported by too manj- 

acfi?"vement« facts to admit of denial, certain phenomena are oe- 
accottutedfor.^j^g[QPj^lly observed which seem to confdct with it. 
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These phenomena exhibit results such as are ordinarily obtained 
by persistent mental effort. Persons have remembered things 
in dreams which they had vainly endeavored to recollect while 
awake ; others have solved problems upon which they had been 
long pondering; others have composed speeches and poems 
which the}' could afterwards recite. Condorcet, a name famous 
in the history of France, told some one that while he was en- 
gaged in abstruse calculations, he was frequently obliged to 
leave them in an unfinished state, in order to retire to rest; 
and that the remaining steps and the conclusion of his calcula- 
tions have more than once presented themselves in his dreams. 
Franklin has made the remark that the bearings and results 
of political events which had caused him much trouble while 
awake, were not unfrequently unfolded to him in dreaming. 
And Mr. Coleridge says that as he was once reading in the 
^^ Pilgrimage of Purchas" an account of the palace and garden 
of Khan Kubla, he fell into a sleep, and in that situation com- 
posed an entire poem of not less than two hundred lines, some 
of which he afterward committed to writing. The poem is 
entitled ^^ Kubla Khan," and begins as follows: — 

'*In Zanadn did Kubla Khan 

A stately palace dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea." 

Such experiences as these are not of common occurrence. 
They belong for the most part to minds of extraordinarj' tal- 
ent, and indicate the natural effortless workings of genius in 
some accustomed channel. They occur while slumber is light 
and the brain in an excited condition. 

Moreover, the new insight occasionally obtained in dreams 
may be accounted for by the free play of the suggestive power 
about subjects with whose important relations the mind has be- 
come familiar. For it is well known that great discoveries, 
though not made without long study and research, have gen- 
erally flashed into the mind of the investigator at some unex- 
pected moment. Thus, by a happy intuition, Newton discovered 
gravitation, Archimedes the principle of specific gravit}', and 
Goodyear the vulcanization of rubber. 

Although sense-perception does not ordinarilj' take 
eiice of Hen- place in slecp, except to a limited extent in our lighter 
dreams*" slumbers, the mind is not unconscious of various sen- 
sations, and is often influenced by them in the forma- 
tion of its dreams. Every one can remember instances of this 

28 
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phenomenoD which have occurred within his own experience. 
Sometimes a noise indistinctly heard suggests some violent 
occurrence ; or pressure upon one's person excites the idea of 
a struggle with an overmastering antagonist. Often an undi- 
gested supper produces incubus, or nightmare, in which one 
vainly attempts to escape from troubles and burdens by which 
he is surrounded and oppressed. 

'* Dr. Gregory relates that, having occasion to apply a bottle 
of hot water to his feet, he dreamed that he was walking on 
Mount EtnsLj and found the heat insupportable. A person suf- 
fering from a blister applied to his head imagined that he was 
scalped by a party of Indians. A person sleeping in damp 
sheets dreamed that he was dragged through a stream. By leav- 
ing the knees uncovered, as an experiment, the dream was pro- 
duced that the person was travelling by night in a diligence. 
Leaving the back part of the head uncovered, the person dreamed 
that he was present at a religious ceremony- in the open air. The 
smell of a smoky chamber has occasioned frightful dreams of 
being involved in conflagration. The scent of flowers may 
transport the dreamer to some enchanted garden, or the tones 
of music ma}' surround him with the excitements of a well- 
appointed concert." 

The eBtima- ^^^® ^*^^ ^®®"' ^" ^^^ discussion on memory, that 
lion of time our estimates of time are for the most part founded 
In dreams. ^^ ^^^ experience of the duration of events, and are 
made by a habit of judgment in which transactions are accepted 
as indicating the time occupied by them. Such being the case, 
it is evident that a mistaken belief as to the reality of events 
will be naturally accompanied by a corresponding delusion as to 
the passage of time. A deception is experienced analogous to 
that effect which is sometimes produced in connection with the 
sense of sight. 

" When I look into a show-box," savs Professor Stewart, ''if 
the representation be executed with so much skill as to convey 
to me the idea of a distant prospect, ever}' object before roe 
swells its dimensions in proportion to the extent of space which 
I conceive it to occupy ; and what seemed before to be shut 
within the limits of a small wooden frame is magnified in my 
apprehension to an immense landscape of woods, rivers, and 
mountains." Moreover, since fantasies ma}' succeed each other 
with great rapidity, a long series of events sometimes seems 
to transpire during a short dream. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

SOMNAMBULISM AND HALLUCINATION. 

Somnam- ^' '^^^ phenomena of the fantasy, in connection with 

btiii»m, » somnambulism, or abnormal sleep, are essentially the phe- 
theory ot nomena of dreaming modified by certain affections of the 
brain and nervous system. On the immediate nature of the action of 
this organ no one has ever yet thrown any light. We know that mental 
changes are conditioned on cerebral action. The function of the brain 
seems to be a regulative limitation imposed by creative wisdom upon 
the present exercise of our faculties. In ordinary sleep a general dor- 
mancy invades this whole organ. This dormancy admits of degrees, 
so that certain modes of psychical operation may continue, while others 
are totally or partially suppressed. If to this statement we add that 
some parts, or specific functions, of the brain may be affected with 
somnolency, while others are in an excited and active condition, we 
shall have a sufficient basis for a theory of somnambulism. 

Even in ordinary sleep our different faculties do not cease to act 
at once or equally. Cabanis, a French savant, after certain experi- 
ments, held that sight becomes quiescent first, then taste, then smell, 
then hearing, and, lastly, touch. This order probably is often de- 
parted from ; but the statement of Cabanis may be accepted as a gen- 
eral rule. Moreover, some of our senses sleep more profoundly than 
others. Often, when a loud noise will not awaken one, if the soles of 
his feet be tickled, or even if he be touched anywhere, he is imme- 
diately aroused. And our internal and vital sensations almost always 
exhibit some activity. 

Should we now suppose a special excitement of the brain in one 
part or function whereby psychical life in some one direction should 
he facilitated or stimulated, while in other directions our powers 
should cease to operate, this would explain the phenomena of som- 
nambulism, especially in cases where a cerebral excitement may have 
arisen in connection with an excitement of the mind itself; for in 
attempting to account for the singular modes of activity now under 
consideration, we must have regard to one's existing mental tendencies 
as well as to the cerebral conditions under which these act. 
illtiBtrAted ^^ instructive description of somnambulism, as it is 
from Shak- ordinarily experienced, is to be found in Shak.speare*s 
speare. account of the conduct of Lady Macbeth, after she and her 

husband had obtained the throne of Scotland through the foul murder 
of King Duncan. The great dramatist misses none of the essential 
features of the phenomenon, and therefore we shall quote at full length 
the passage to which we refer. It is the opening scene of the fifth act 
of the tragedy. 

Enter a Doctor op Physic and a Waiting-Gentlewoman. 

Doet. T have two nights watched with you, but can perceive no truth in your 
report When was it she last walked? 
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Gen. Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen her rise from her bed« 
throw her nightgown upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write 
upon 't, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return to bed; yet all this while iu a 
most fast sleep. 

DocU A great perturbation in nature, to receive at once the benefit of sleep, 
and do the eifects of watching ! In this slumberv agitation, besides her walkiug 
and other actual performances, what, at any time/hav« you heard her say? 

Gtn, That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct. You may to me ; and 't is most meet 3'ou should. 

Gtn, Neither to you nor any one ; having no witness to confirm my speech. 

Enttr Ladt Macbeth, with a taper, 

Lo you, here she comes! This is her very guise; and, upon my life, last asleep. 
Observe her; stand close. 

Doct. How came she bv that light? 

Gen. Why, it stood bylier: she has light by her oontinoally ; 'tis her ccnnmand. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gt-n. Av, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her hands! 

Gen. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus washing her bands: I 
have known her continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lndy M. Yet here 's a spot. 

Doct. Hark! she speaks: I will set down what comes from her, to satisfy mf 
remembrance the more strougly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, I sav! — One: two: why. then 'tis time to 
do 't. — Hell is murky ! — Fie, my lord, fiel a soldier, and afeara? What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call our power to account? — Yet who would 
have thought the old man to have had so much blood in him? 

Doct. Do you mark that? 

Lady M. The thane of Fife had a wife : where is she now? — What, will the^e 
hands ne'er be clean? — No more o' that, my lord, no more 0' that: you mar all 
with this starting. 

Doct. Go to, go to : yon have known what you should not. 

Gen. She has spoke* what she should not/ I am sure of that : Heaven knows 
what she has known. 

Lndy M. Here 's the smell of the blood still : all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten this little hand. — Oh, oh, oh! 

Doci. What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged. 

Gen, I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the dignity of the whole 
bodv. 

bod. Well, well, well, -- 

Gen. Prav God it be, sir! 

Docf. This disease is beyond mv practice: yet I have known those which hire 
walked in their sleep who have die<f holily in tKeir l>eds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your nightgown; look not so pale. — I tell 
you yet again, Banquo 's buried; he cannot come out on 's grave. 

fioct. Even so ? 

Lndy M. To bed, to bed ! there *s knocking at the gate : come, come, come, come, 
give me your hand. What's done, cannot be undone. — To bed, to bed, to bed! 

Doci. ' Will she go now to bed ? 

Gen. Directly. 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad: unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles; infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

Analvsis of ^" ^^® foregoing scene let us note, first, that Lady Mao- 
t})e iiiustra- beth is evidently sleeping. This agrees with the doctrine 
^'"*' that soinnarabulism is nothing else than an unnatural or 

morbid vsleep. 

In the next place, she has complete command of her limbs and 
bodily motions. She is able, not only to walk, but to dress, to take 
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np and carxr a candlestick, to write, to speak, and, m short, to do 
wnateyer other action may be pertinent to that collection of concep- 
tions and delusions with which her mind is occupied. For som- 
nambulism is so called only because walking is tne most notable 
performance of persons who may be thus affected; as a matter of fact, 
they show themselves capable of a variety of actions, though this 
capability is greater in some cases than in others. 

In the third place, Lady Macbeth exhibits a partial or limited exer- 
cise of the perceptive faculties. Her open eyes doubtless receive im- 
ages of the persons and objects about her. She apparently has the 
nermatiims of vision, but she perceives only those objects which are 
immediately related to her own internal activity. Her conduct re- 
sembles that of an obsequious courtier who, in the presence of a great 
man, ib oblivious of the existence of all other persons. What mental 
energy she has is entirely engrossed in one way of thinking; none can 
spend itself in any other direction. She neither sees nor hears the 
doctor and the nurse. This limitation of perception is a significant 
feature in somnambulism, as those can testify who have looked into 
the bright yet vacant eyes of their friends who have been thus 
affected. 

Again, the thoughts of Lady Macbeth evidently run in a channel 
prepared for them by her previous experience. Persons who walk in 
sleep do so usually after some excitement which they have encoun- 
tered, and their actions and words have reference to circumstances in 
which they have become deeply interested. 

Further, the incoherence oi Lady Macbeth's utterances is notice- 
able. Each sentence has sense in itself, and relates to a common 
general subject; but it is not rightlv connected with those that pre- 
cede and with those that follow. liere, also, Shakspeare reproduces 
Nature. Sometimes the sayings of the somnambulist may not be so 
inconsequent as those of iJady Macbeth ; but, as a rule, they do not 
yield any connected sense. 

Finally, it is clear that Lady Macbeth on the succeeding morning 
had no remembrance of her strange conduct; this agrees wiu the ob- 
servation that somnambulists either entirely forget their eccentric 
performances, or remember them only as parts of a dream. 

Dr. Abercrombie tells the story of a young nobleman, living in the 
citadel of Breslau, who was observed by another boy, his brother, **to 
rise in his sleep, wrap himself in a cloak, and escape, by a window, 
to the roof of the building. He there tore in pieces a magpie's nest, 
wrapped the young birds in his cloak, returnea to his apartment, and 
went to bed. In the morning he mentioned the circumstances as 
having occurred in a dream, and could not be persuaded that there 
had been anything more than a dream till he was shown the magpies 
in his cloak." The somnambulist probably does not differ from 
other dreamers with respect to the recollection of his performances 
Juring sleep. 

Beside the somnambulisfli which we have now described, 
l4>nfiiambn- ^^^ which may be regarded as that ordinarily experienced, 
•*Hiii. or lUM- thei-e are forms of the phenomenon which may be styled 
taerism. extraordinary, and whicn, for the purposes of discussion, 
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we shall distinguish into the magnetic and the ecstatic. The former 
of these is remarkable for its origin ; the latter for its exhibition of 
talent. Magnetic somnambulism is so named from the suppositiou 
that it is produced by a force somewhat similar to ma<;netism, and 
which therefore has been called animal magnetism. The doctrine 
has been taught that this force, being generated in connection with 
our corporeal functions, accumulates largely in some animals and 
persons, and can be emitted by them at their will, so as to control 
organizations specially liable to be affected by it. 

l)r. Francis Mesmer advocated this theory in France during the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, and made it the basis of a system 
of therapeutics, which, after investigation by a governmental commis- 
sion, was rejected as of no value. Mesmer was quite successful in 
producing somnambulism by means of passes of the hand, and with 
the aid of apparatus addressed to the imagination, and suggestive of 
some mvsterious influence; since his time the term ** mesmerism " 
has been applied to the theory and practice of his art. Although 
there is no evidence of the existence of any such thing as animal 
magnetism, it is certain that some persons can effect a wonderful 
change in the mental and bodily state of others who submit to be ma- 
nipulated by them. 

it is an established fact that when one is overcome by the mes- 
meric sleep, he becomes obtuse to all impressions save those which 
have relation to the operator; the very succession of his thoughts and 
actions follows the suggestion and guidance of the operator. From 
this it will be apparent that mesmeric sleep resembles ordinary som- 
nambulism in permitting only a limited exercise of the perceptive fac- 
ulties, but differs from it in being caused and controlled by an artificial 
influence. It seems to be the result of the action of a peculiar mental 
excitement upon a susceptible nervous system. 

In connection with the mesmeric sleep we may mention a similar 
phenomenon, which may also be regarded as of artificial origin. For 
some persons exhibit the power of putting themselves into a som- 
nambulistic condition, during which tliey devel<|p trains of thought 
and of speech on subjects with which they have become familiar. 
This power is sought and cultivated by those spiritualistic ** medi- 
ums " who profess, by means of it, to put themselves into communi- 
cation with another world. 

That form of somnambulism which we have termed 
nainbufj^SJI*" ecstatic is a development of either the natural or the arti- 
ficial somnambulism, under conditions which produce a 
remarkable exercise of one's gifts. ** The somnambulist." says Pres- 
ident Porter, ** sometimes displays great acuteness of judgment. He 
sees resemblances and differences which had not occurred to him in 
his waking states, and which astonish lookers-on; he is quick in 
repartee, solves difficult questions ; he composes and speaks with 
method and effect; he reasons acutely; he interprets character with 
rare subtilty; he understands passing events with unusual insight; he 
predicts those which are to come by skilful forecast; he appears to 
be another person endowed with new g^fts, or quickened by some 
extraordinary inspiration.^' 



II 
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Dr. Porter qualifies this description afterwards by saying: *< These 
efforts themselves are single and isolated sallies of subtilty and in- 
sight rather than sustained and connected trains of judgment and 
reasoning.'' He accounts for them by a special concentration and 
excitement of mind, during which one's thoughts are occupied with 
but few objects, and exercised in the line of his previous efforts and 
training. This ecstatic somnambulism resembles that wonderful 
dreaming in which intellectual feats have been easily accomplished, 
or in which, so to speak, they have accomplished themselves. It may 
sometimes indicate a genius which slumbers under the ordinary con- 
ditions of one's life. But as it is generally, if not always, accompa- 
nied with intense cerebral action, we are inclined to ascribe it chiefly 
to the stimulus given to our mental powers by a morbidly excited 
brain. 

The supernatural production and control of an ecstatic state, 
whereby one is rapt from earthly things and made the mouthpiece 
of celestial wisdom, is an important subject, which, however, lies 
beyond our present purpose. Such inspiration is a possibility; but it 
should not be assumed as a fact without sufficient evidence. 

In connection with ecstatic somnambulism we should notice some 
extraordinary claims made by those who practise the art of mes- 
merism. They assert that the somnambulist often sees objects in the 
profoundest darkness, and without the use of the ordinary organs of 
vision ; that he can behold places and persons on the other side of the 
globe as if he were there with them; and that he is able to divine 
the seat and cause of disease, and to foretell future events. So far as 
the perception of things distant or future is concerned, we may safely 
hold that nothing occurs beyond the deceptive imaginations of the 
di*eaming state: the man who sees Lake Lucerne or Righi Kulm in a 
vision, only imagines what appearance the lake or the mountain would 
have if he saw them in reality. The mediumistic diagnosis of disease 
seems to be simply guesswork and quackery. But we allow that the 
sensitiveness of our organs, and of our ininds in connection with them, 
is often quickened to a very great degree during somnambulism, so 
that sensation and perception may take place under conditions which 
would not ordinarily suffice for their production. 

In this way we explain such feats as those of Jane Rider, mentioned 
in Dr. Oliver's physiology. The eyes of this woman were securely 
bandaged with two large wads of cotton and a black silk handkerchief. 
** The cotton filled the cavity under the eyebrows, and reached down 
to the middle of the cheek; and various experiments were tried to 
ascertain whether she could see. In one of them a watch enclosed in 
a case was handed to her, and she was requested to tell what o'clock 
it was by it; upon which, after examining both sides of the watch, 
she opened the case, and then answered the question. She also read, 
without hesitation, the name of a gentleman written in characters so 
fine that no one else could distinguish it at the usual distance from 
the eye. In another paroxysm the lights were removed from her 
room, and the windows so secured that no object was discernible, and 
two books were presented to her, when she immediately told the titles 
of both, though one of them was a book which she had never before 
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seen.'' Occarrences like these have led some to conjecture that the 
soul may becoiue independent of organs, and be able, even while iu 
the body, to perceive objects without the intervention of the senses. 
This view is not warranted by necessity. The theory of an ecstatic 
state of the powers of sense is to be preferred. 

2. The part which fantasy plays in producing those hallu- 
Umi?**^*" cinations and apparitions which sometimes substitute them- 
selves for realities, is to be distinguished from the operation 
of this power in connection with the delusions of dreamine. In the 
latter, deception results from a reduction of the energies of the soul, 
and the absence of the corrective influence of external perception ; but 
the hallucinations of sense mingle themselves with our veritable cog- 
nitions, and take place in spite of the exercise of a sound judgment 
and of our condemnation of them as fanciful. In this they resemble 
those errors of perception which spring from our instinctive habits of 
judgment. The principal caase of these hallucinations is a morbid 
condition of the organs of sense. 

When these organs become unnaturally susceptible, it is possible for 
the sensations appropriate to some object to be produced in them while 
the object itself is absent. This happens for the most part, we believe, 
through the influence of the fantasy, though it may result also from 
the stimulation of a reproductive tendency in the organ itself, under 
some physical excitement. In either case the sensible impression of 
the organ combines with the action of the intellect, and produces a 
phantasm, or image, which closely resembles an object of perception. 
Sometimes this phantasm is indistinct and transitory, as when, waking 
fi-om feverish sleep, one may fancy that he sees and hears, when no 
real perceptions take place. These hallucinations are easily rejected, 
and are soon forgotten; but when, through the strength of disease, 
apparitions become vivid and stable, sober discrimination is needed to 
perceive that they are merely mental images, — 

*' False creations. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain/* 

When the power of discrimination is wholly lost, as it is in delirium 
and insanity, the deception becomes complete and prolonged. We 
remember the conduct of a poor lieutenant whom we visited in his hut 
during the late war, and who was suffering from delirium tremens. 
** These, sir," he said, pointing here and there about him, ''are the 
reptiles that are going to devour me." Then, springing up, he rushed 
out into the company street, seized whatever missiles came to hand, 
and flung them, with all his force, at the doors, corners, and chimneys 
of the huts of his comrades, and wherever else he could spy his im- 
aginary tormentors. 

The fact that sense-hallucinations attack those who are addicted to 
the habitual use of spirituous liquors, or of opium. Cannabis Indica, or 
some other narcotic stimulant, shows that this phenomenon has its 
principal origin in a disorder of the nerves. Generally the beginning 
and the ending of every experience of hallucinations can be con- 
nected with some physical cause. Two cases, chiefly remarkable for 
being scientifically recorded, may illustrate the origin of hallucinations. 
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ni tratl M. '^® ^^X9,tj which is reported in the •* Edinburgh Medical 
Journal,'^ is that of a citizen of Kingston-on-Hull. Thia 
man had a quarrel with a drunken soldier who attempted to enter his 
house, during which ** the soldier drew his bayonet and struck him 
across the temples, dividing the temporal artery. He had scarcely 
recovered from the effects of a great loss of blood on this occasion, 
when he undertook to accompany a friend in his walking-match against 
time, durin? which he went forty-two miles in nine hours. Elated by 
his success, ne spent the whole of the following day in drinking. The 
result of these things was an affection, probably an inflammation, of 
the brain; and the consequence of this was the existence of those 
vivid states of mind which are termed apparitions. Accordingly, our 
shop-keeper (for that was his calling) is i*eported to have seen articles 
of sale upon the floor, and to have beheld an armed soldier entering 
his shop, when there was nothing seen by other persons present. In a 
word, he was for some time constantly haunted by a variety of spec- 
tres, or imaginary appearances; so much so, that he even found it 
difficult to determine which were real customers and which were mei*e 
phantasms of his own mind." 

The other case — that of Nicolai, a distinguished Prussian bookseller 
— is preserved in a memoir read by himself before the Koyal Society of 
Berlin, on the 28th of February, 1799. Mr. Nicolai was a person of 
unusual intelligence and of vivid imagination, and at the time of the 
occurrence of the hallucinations, had been agitated by a great trouble. 
** My wife," he says, **came into my apartment in the morning to 
console me, but I was too much agitated to be capable of attending to 
her. On a sudden I perceived, at about the distance of ten steps, a 
form like that of a deceased person. I pointed at it, asking my wife 
if she did not see it. My question alarmed her very much, and she 
immediately sent for a physician. The phantom continued about 
eight minutes. I grew more calm, and, being extremely exhausted, 
fell into a restless sleep, which lasted half an hour. At four in the 
fiternoon, the form which I had seen in the morning reappeared. I 
was by myself when this happened, and, being uneasy at the incident, 
went to my wife's apartment; there, likewise, I was persecuted by the 
apparition, which, however, at intervals disappeared, and always pre- 
sented itself in a standing posture. About six o'clock there appeared, 
also, several walking figures, which had no connection with the first. 

** After the first day the form oi the deceased person no more appeared, 
but its place was supplied with many pther phantoms, sometimes rep- 
resenting acquaintances, but mostly strangera; those whom I knew 
were composed of living and deceased persons, but the number of the 
latter was comparatively small. The persons with whom I daily con- 
versed did not appear as phantoms. These appearances were equally 
clear and distinct at all times and under all circumstances, both when 
I was by myself and when I was in company, as well in the day as in 
the night, and in my own house as well as abroad. They were less 
frequent when I was in the house of a friend, and rarely appeared to 
me in the street. When I shnt my eyes they would sometimes vanish 
entirely, though there were instances when I oeheld them with my eyea 
closed ; yet when they disappeared on such occ&<«ions, they generally 
returned when I opened my eyes. All these phantasms appeared to 
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me in their natural size, and as distinct as if alive, exhibiting different 
shades of carnation in the uncovered parts, as well as different colors 
and fashions in their dresses, though tlie colors seemed somewhat paler 
than in real Nature. The longer the^ visited me, tlie more frequently 
did they return ; and they increased m number about four weeks after 
they first appeared. 

** I also began to hear them talk ; they sometimes conversed among 
themselves, but more frequently addressed their discourse to me. Some- 
times I was accosted by these cousoling friends wiiiie I was in com- 
pany, and not uufrequently while real persons were speaking to Die." 

In both the foregoing cases it is to ue remarked that although the 
hallucinations were involuntaiy, and could neither be banished uor 
recalled at pleasure, their true character became speedily and perfectly- 
known to the persons who suffered fi*om them, in both cases blood- 
letting was found an effectual remedy. 

The exercise of fantasy is a prominent feature in most forms of 
insanity, as those know who have listened to the amazing claims and 
wild vagaries of madmen. This is the natural result of that distrac- 
tion and dissipation of energy, and that loss of the power of attentive 
judgment, which are the essential elements of mental derau^meut. 
Tiie false beliefs of madness arise from the distraction and dissipation, 
just as the delusions of dreaming result from the suspension or reduc- 
tion, of our mental vigor. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
THE POETIC IMAGINATION. 

1. Imagination is distinguishable fh)m mere fantasy by rea- 
son of that special exercise of judgment which it involves. In 
imagination the mind always aims to form for itself objects m 
the contem,j}lation of which som,e end of pleasure^ knowledge^ 
useful direction, or practical influence may he promoted, TTie 
elements of those conceptions which are presented b}' the sug- 
gestive power are chosen or rejected according to their fitness 
to serve the end. Hence the facult}' of imagination, like that of 
reasoning, involves a voluntary control of our thinking powers. 
Dr. Brown imperfectly expresses this truth by saying that the 
higher imagination is a combination of association or suggestion 
with intention or desire. 

The comparativel}' insignificant place which has been granted 
to imagination, in most metaphysical writings, is to be accounted 
for parti}' because philosophers have been mainly interested in 
those operations by which truth and knowledge are secured, 
and parti}' because there is not much in the theory of the im- 
agination to exercise philosophical acumen and subtilty. 
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This faculty, nevertheless, is an essential part of the constitu- 
tion of the mind. Were man's thoughts confined exclusive!}* to 
memories of the past and cognitions of the present, together 
with such views of the future as can be obtained from accurate 
inference, life would be a dull affair indeed. But now bright 
ho|)es animate our efforts, lofty ideals present themselves for 
our realization, and gentle fancies soften the rough realities with 
which the}' mingle ; thus we are solaced in the midst of cares, 
and are beckoned onward in the pursuit of noble ends. 
poflMMAd h Although imagination belongs to all men, it is a 
au men, bu? gift granted to some in vastly more abundant measure 
P^^J^®^^" than to others. For men differ more as to their men- 
tal than as to their bodily endowments. The distance 
between a stupid clown and a cultured, educated genius is 
greater than that between a feeble gentleman and a practised 
athlete. Persons remarkable for imagination commonly possess 
quick and lively sensibilities. This partly results from Uie vivid- 
ness of tbeir conceptions, but it also stimulates and increases 
their ability to form such conceptions ; for this reason the 
natural difference of persons in imaginative power becomes 
greatly increased as their minds and characters develop. 

The faculty of imagination sometimes works on its own 
account; that is, it creates scenes and objects simply for the 
satisfaction of surveying them. At other times its o|)erations 
are subserN'ient to purposes more remote than any included in 
this satisfaction. We cannot do better than to consider it, 
first in the one, and then in the other, of these relations. 
The poetic ^' That development of imagination which elabor- 
imRgination. atcs mental objects for the satisfaction of surveying 
The fancy, ^jjgy^^ ^^y jj^ distinguished as the poetic imaginatioii. 

When exercised with little rational control, without any at- 
tempt at a serious and systematic work, and simply for the 
purpose of providing pleasing images, it is often called the 
fancy ^ — a name which implies that this is a mode of thought 
not far removed from simple fantasy. 

The poetic imagination, again, with reference to two well- 
known developments of genius that depend upon it, may be 
subdivided into tfie poetic imagination proper and the artistic 
imagination. 

Poetry and art are pursuits of a kindred nature, yet easily 
contrasted with one another. The thought of the former ex- 
presses itself in language ; that of the latter is embodied in 
painting, music, statuary, and whatever other material things 
may be made to exhibit the pleasing and the impressive. 

The sphere of poetry is vastly more extensive than that of art 
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Language can utter, with wonderful exactness, whatever the 
mind conceives : every change and turn of events, every motive 
and thought, affection and desire, of the heart, can be made 
known in befitting words. But the productions of art, how- 
ever skilfully constructed, set forth only the outer side of things, 
and leave more unsai<l than the}* express. At the same time 
works of art, in appealing to our senses, and not to our minds 
alone, are better calculated than poetry to produce a strong 
immediate effect. 

The objects which the poet and the artist endeavor to prepare 
for our contemplation are, in the first place, the beautiful and 
the sublime ; the former comprising whiztever may be pleasant 
to contemplate either in itself or both in itself and its associa^ 
tions^ and the latter being that which conveys the suggestion of 
power and greatness. In addition to these objects, whatever 
may move and interest the heart is delineated. For, to use a 
phrase of Hamilton's, the productions of both art and poetry are 
'' exclusively calculated on effect." 

The external conditions favorable for the develop- 
oonditfonB mcut of ouc of thesc pursuits differ from those in 
"'idaru^ which the other flourishes. Both require a time of 
comparative peacefulness, when the minds of men are 
not occupied with wars and civil commotions. But poetry de- 
lights in an age characterized b}* simplicit}* of life and manners, 
in which the spirit of men is unconventional and easily im- 
pressed, and in which the memory of great achievements and 
the desire to emulate them are fresh and vigorous. The poet 
then gives shape and expression to the sentiments which burn 
within his own breast and those of others. Art, on the other 
hand, waits for times of greater repose, and is roused to exertion 
when the extension of a cultivated taste, the facilities for artis- 
tic work, and the accumulation of wealth create the demand 
for meritorious productions, and encoui*age those whose genius 
can supply the demand. As a rule, the great i)oets in every 
countr}' precede the great artists. We allow that the power 
of genius is wonderful in every age and in every condition of 
society ; but without opportunit}', even genius can accomplish 
nothing of value, and, in general, favorable times are needed 
for an}' grand achievement. 

Versification ^^ *® noticeable that the poetry of every language 
reiMonfor. ' cmplovs vcrsification, or rather is composed in lines 
Poetic labor. ^^ ^ length and accentuation more or less regular. 
This maj' have been adopted at first to assist memorization, but 
must be chiefl}' ascribed to a natural fitness of rhjthmical lan- 
guage to be the instrument of poetical expression. The ear 
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delights in that regularity of intonations which is produced 

by Uie observance of metrical rules, while a higher sense is 

pleased by the skill which makes the accentuation of the verse 

and the emphasis of the thought coincident with each other. 

These remarks ma}"* be illustrated from any well-composed 

poem. Let us take the following stanza from a hymn of 

Addison, — 

" How are thy servants blest, O Lord I 
How sure is tlieir defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide ; 
Their help, Omnipotence I " 

or this, from another hymn b}^ the same author, — 

" The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining framei 
Their great Original proclaim." 

These stanzas would lose much of their beauty if they were 
changed into the language of prose. 

This leads us to say that the composition of poetry, even for 
those who are capable of it, is a more laborious task than is 
commonly supposed. Doubtless, when one is in the proper 
spirit, the work is not irksome ; 3'et it involves earnest and per- 
severing application. There is always that kind of effort which 
one puts forth in any business which deeply interests him. This 
view is confirmed by the experience even of those poets who 
have been most perfectly the children of Nature. Robert Burns 

says, — 

** Tlie muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel' he leam'd to wander 
Adown some trotting bum's meander, 

An' no think lang ; 
Oh, sweet, to stray an' pensive ponder 
A heartfelt sang ! " 

And the following passage from the correspondence of Bums 
proves that his songs were not humedly got up, but composed 
with the utmost care and application. ^ Until I am complete 
master of a tune in my own singing," he writes, *' I can never 
compose for it M3' way is this : I consider the poetic sentiment 
correspondent to my idea of the musical expression, then choose 
my theme, compose one stanza. When that is composed, which 
is generally the most difficult part of the business, I walk out, 
sit down now and then, look out for objects in Nature round 
me that are in unison or harmony with the cogitations of my 
fancy and workings of m}* bosom, humming ever}' now and then 
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the air, with the verses I have framed. When I feel mj muse 
beginning to jade, I retire to the fireside of m^' stad^', and there 
coin ui it my effusions to paper, swinging at intervals on the hind 
legs of m}' elbow chair, by way of calling forth my own critical 
strictures as my pen goes. This, at home, is almost invariabl3'' 
my way." 

Poetical exertions cannot be maintained with that regularity 
which serves a good end in ordinarj* business ; creative genius 
must oflen wait till the mnse is willing, — that is, till one's mind 
is filled with fresh fervor and activity ; but still it is true that 
the work of the poet engages all the energies of his soul. 

Moreover, after the song ma}' have been first produced, the 
lal)or of revision and emendation equals that of the original 
composition. This task was diligently performed by the most 
famous poets of both ancient and modem times ; and it has 
imparted to their productions a perfection which all succeeding 
ages must admire and emulate. 

We need not discuss that exercise of talent which produces 
novels and similar works of fiction ; it is of the same radical 
nature with the poetic facultj'. Hut it appeals less to the sense 
of the beautiful and more to our curiosity. 
TiieartiBUc ^' ^^^ artistic imagination follows the same gen- 
iniaffiiiation. cral mothods and the same general aims as the poetic, 
true fiin^on *"^ is distinguished from it by the fact that it is 
ofimagina- directed to a more specific work. The painter, the 
sculptor, and the composer of music aim to produce 
beautiful and engaging things by the emplo3'ment of material 
means ; and in order to do so, they form mental conceptions of 
the things which the}* would produce. Persons of ordinary gifts 
cannot make much progress in these pursuits. Originality in art 
calls for a great endowment of taste and talent. The "Nascitur 
non fit," of Horace, applies even more emphatically to the artist 
than to the poet. Assiduitj' ma}' make a respectable copyist ; 
only Nature produces the creative genius. Hence those who 
have attained distinction bv artistic achievements have found 
themselves attracted to art by a power which has compelled 
them to reject and forsake every other occupation. 

That imaginary object which the artist endeavors to realize 
is called his ideal. In general, ideals are objects which one ira- 
agines and endows^ to the best of his afrility^ with every excellence 
suitable to their nature, and with tohich, as standards, he com- 
pares things really existing or in the process of production. 
While these concepta belong to every mode of the productive 
imagination, they are most consciously employed in the arts of 
paiuting and sculpture. The ideals of the poet and of the 
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musical composer are immediately embodied in their verses and 
melodies ; those of the scientific thinker are surrounded by man^' 
other thoughts which equall\' occupy' his attention. The plans 
of the ordinary mechanic or man of business are but roughl}' 
sketched, and must be modified according to the course of cir- 
cumstances ; our conceptions of dut}' are ver}* abstract, and are 
rather refcn'ed to than contemplated ; but the designs of the 
painter and the sculptor are long retained in memory as the 
objects which they desire to express in their productions. At 
the same time it is evident that ideals are formed and fol- 
lowed, not only by all artists and poets, but also b}' every one 
who imagines for himself things excellent and perfect. 

The doctrine which sets forth the origin and character of ideals 
is one of ver\' general bearing. T/ie essential point in this doc- 
trine is that ideals are entirely new creatio^ns or constructio?is of 
the mindy and are not merely copies of objects presented to w« by 
Nature. Genius conceives of things such as never existed, and 
produces objects more beautiful and perfect than an}' to be found 
in the natural world. That theory which asserts Art to be simply 
a reproduction of Nature cannot be sustained The Venus of 
Milo and the Apollo Belvedere are not copies of any forms that 
ever were seen, but are more perfect than anj*. The wonderful 
music of Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn is the expression 
of harmonies never heard before, and whose birthplace was within 
the soul of the composer. It is the duty of Art to improve upon 
Nature. Even Eden, when Adam was put there *'to dress" the 
garden, was not so perfect that it could not be improved b}' skill 
and care. Art reduces the redundancies, supplies the defects, 
heightens the charms, and unites the attractions which are to be 
found in natural scenes and objects. 

Therefore it is quite inaccurate to sa}' that the function of the 
imagination is merel}' to recompose, in some new wa}', objects or 
parts of objects which have been previousl}' perceived. The 
work of this power includes not simply the partition and com^ 
position of objects^ but that more searching and perfect sepor 
ration and com^bination which we call analysis and synthesis^ 
and which, in their fullest development, become abstraction and 
conception. Dr. Porter rightly remarks : '* The lines and shapes 
of grace which have been copied in marble or drawn upon canvas, 
in respect of delicacy of transition and ease of movement, far 
surpass those of an}' living being or actually existing thing. 
They are suggested by, but are not copied from, any such beings 
or things. The story that the Grecian painter assembled from 
every quarter the most celebrated beauties, that he might borrow 
some charm from each, could never have been tme." 
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When Professor Stewart 8a3*s that Milton did not copy his 
Eden from any one scene, but selected the most beautiful fea- 
tures from the most beautiful scenes with which he was familiar, 
we are to understand that, however this or that pros^^ect may 
have contributed some grace to the imaginar}' Eden, this was 
only by furnishing a fruitful suggestion, in which the plastic mind 
of Milton found material for its work. That work itself was a 
synthesis of elemental conceptions in which shapes and colors, 
sizes and distances, sounds and motions, uniformities and diver- 
sities, were first modified at will, and then combined into one 
harmonious scene, so as most to please the taste. 

This wonderful power, which out of old material makes things 
wholly new, is yet more evidently displayed in that description 
which Milton gives of Satan's dreadful home ; where 

" Round he tlirew his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 
At once, as far as angels ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild. 
A dungeon, horrible on all sides round. 
As one great furnace, flamed. Yet from those flames, 
No light ; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ; hope never comes, 
That comes to all : but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 



There the companions of his fall, overwhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous flre, 
He soon discerns." 

This description was not copied from any scenes that Milton 
ever saw. If one can understand bow ideal creations are thus 
formed, different in every part from objects prexiousl}' perceived, 
and surpassing them in excellence or beauty or grandeur, 
he has mastered the principal point in the philosophy' of the 
imagination. 

Law iimitiTi ^"^ whilc originative genius is not merely a repro- 
theworkof ductivc and compositive, but a plastic and creative, 
art'^^oncu- powcr, it is to be noted that poetry and art are under 
tionsofsuc- the necessity of maintaining a certain analosrv with 
Nature. They must take those scenes and objects 
which are witnessed in the real world as the basis of their new 
creations. Ideal excellence can be obtained only by the imagi- 
native development of that which really exists, and it can aflfect 
the soul only as having a certain verisimilitude — that is, as 
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having an essential agreement with reality — in those features 
which arc to engage our admiration and excite our sensibilities. 

The sphere of poetry and art, therefore, being confined to 
classes of scenes and courses of events similar to those which 
actuall}^ affect our li^es, is not so extensive as that which we may 
assign to the imagination simpl}*. 

Hence it is plain that natural ability is not of itself sufficient 
for success in these pursuits. The mind must be stored with 
knowledge suitable to furnish suggestion in the kind of work that 
is to be performed ; for this reason the productions of the most 
original genius are alwa3^s formed upon previous experience and 
acquisitions. The following remarks by a great painter, on 
this point, are worthy of remembrance. '' Invention," said Sir 
Joshua Re3*nolds, in a discourse before the Ro3al Academy, 
" is one of the great marks of genius ; but if we consult expe- 
rience, we shall find that it is hy being conversant with the in- 
ventions of others that we learn to invent, as b}' reading the 
thoughts of others we learn to think. It is in vain for painters 
or poets to endeavor to invent without materials on wliich the 
mind maj' work, and from which invention must originate. 
Nothing can come of nothing. Homer is supposed to have 
been possessed of all the learning of his time ; and we are cer- 
tain that Michael Angelo and Raphael were equally possessed 
of all the knowledge in the art, which had been discovered in 
the works of their predecessors." 

Theinfln- ^^ "^^^ °^^ dwell on the humanizing and ele- 
enc«ofart vating influence of poetical and artistic pursuits upon 
and poetry, ^j^^ character of any people who may cherish them. 
The better productions of imaginative genius awaken the nobler 
susceptibilities of our nature, and urge us to the attainment of 
all honorable possibilities. They exert an influence gi'eatly to. 
be desired, both in its public and in its private operation. In 
the ruder ages of society, 

" The sacred name 
Of poet and of prophet were the s^me ; " 

the bard was regarded with religious reverence. " Among the 
Scandinavians and the Celtae," says Professor Stewart, '^ this 
order of men was held in verj' peculiar veneration ; and accord- 
ingly it would appear, from the monuments which remain of 
these nations, that they were distinguished by a delicacy in the 
passion of love, and by a humanity and generosity to the van- 
quished in war, which seldom appear among barbarous tribes, 
and with which it is hardl}' possible to conceive how men in 

such a state of society could have been inspired, but hy a 

24 
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separate class of individuals in the community who devoted 
themselves to the pacific profession of iK)etry." 

The influence of the works of genius was illustrated also in 
the life of the ancient Athenians. ^^ Among the Greeks," saj's 
an eloquent writer, *' wherever the eyes ^re cast, the monu- 
ments of glory were to be found. The streets, the temples, the 
galleries, the porticos, all gave lessons to the citizens. Ever\-- 
where the people recognized the images of its great men ; and 
beneath the purest sky, in the most beautiful fields, amid groves 
and sacred forests, and the most brilliant festivals of a splendid 
religion, — snrrounded with a crowd of orators and artists and 
poets, who all painted or modelled or celebrated or sang their 
compatriot heroes, — marching, as it were, to the enchanting 
sounds of poetry and music that were animated with the same 
spirit, — the Greeks, victorious and free, saw and felt and 
breathed nothing but the intoxication of glory and immortality." 

In modern times poetical and artistic productions do not 
exert so great an influence as the}' once did. Philosoph^s sci- 
ence, histor}', and the practical pursuits of an advanced civiliza- 
tion engross the minds of men, and render them less susceptible 
to aesthetic influences. Nevertheless it is the part of wisdom to 
cherish tlie poet and the artist, and to encourage labors which, 
when rightly directed, tend to the elevation and refinement of 
our race. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL IMAGINATION. 

1. We now turn to those uses of the ima^nation which are less ex- 
clusively connected witli its own nature, and which do not belong dis- 
tinctively to the reproductive phase of thoujrht, but must be regarded 
either as occupying a middle ground or as forming parts of the dis- 
cursive phase. With reference to these uses, three diflFerent modes of 
the imagination may be distinguished and characterized. They may 
be named the speculative, or scientific; the practical, or ethical; and Uie 
incentiDCy or motive. 

Exercising the first of these, we form conceptions of fact or possi- 
bility, so as to assist our understanding of truth ; using the second, we 
fashion plans and ideals for our practical realization ; and employing 
the third, we stimulate our desires by placing before them definite 
aims and aspirations. The practical and the incentive imagination 
are fully considered in ethical writings, and in discussions relating to 
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the various forms of human motivity and effort. Our present study 
therefore may properly be limited to the philosophical imagination ; this 
specially belongs to the domain of mental science. 

Those who are accustomed to regard scientific discovery and inven- 
tion as the peculiar and crowning work of man's reasoning faculties, 
may be surprised to hear that success in these labors depends greatly 
on the exercise of the imaginative power. We naturally surrender the 
ideal world to Homer ana Virgil, Shakspeare and Milton, Dickens, 
DeFoe, and other kindred spirits; we reeard Aristotle, Euclid, Kepler, 
Newton, Davy, Faraday, Agassiz, and the like, as men whose minds 
are wholly conversant about fact and reality. 

But the truth is that philosophic investigation, which discovers the 
laws of Nature, and scientific invention, which discovers the modes 
in which these laws may be usefully applied, can make no progress 
without a vigorous employment of constructive and creative thought. 
This may not ordinarily be called imagination ; it is certainly to be 
distinguished from that exercise of genius which the poet displays; 
yet it is of the same generic nature with this, and differs from it only 
because its operation is modified and controlled in the interest of a 
peculiar end, — namely, the rational pursuit of truth. We therefore 
discuss the scientific imagination in connection with the poetic, and 
regard both as developments of that one comprehensive faculty which 
has been called the productive imagination. 

The scientific ^^ ^^® same time we need not adopt an extreme infer- 
compared ence from this doctrine, which some make. It has been 
with the taught that philosophic is so nearly allied to poetic talent 
nation. °pfi- '^*^ ^^^ same man may be expected to distinguish himself 
loaopbicai in both lines of effort, or at least to have the ability to do 
inveniion. g^ jj^g philosophic imagination endeavors to form correct 
conceptions of the working of causes as these operate in Nature, so 
that, oy means of such conceptions, the operations of Nature may be 
anticipated and understood. In this mode of thought we are at lib- 
erty to imagine only what may naturally exist or happen under condi- 
tions which may naturally exist. We build upon fact, and employ the 
knov/n elements and laws of actual existence so far as these may be 
applicable; and where they no longer apply, we still follow, as closely 
as possible, the analogy of Nature, and carefully shun whatever may 
conflict with real possibility. The poetic ima&fination, on the con- 
trary, regards possibility only so far as not to offend by evident absur- 
dity, and seeks conformity to Nature only in those features which may 
excite our sympathy and interest. Philosophic genius cares neither 
for the beautiful nor the affecting, but for the true and the probable ; 
it may even co-exist with a vei-y moderate sense of what is tasteful and 
j^leasing; it avoids the weakening of scientific discourse by much aes- 
thetic illustration. But the spirit of poetry delights in the graceful, 
the beautiful, the touching, the wonderful, the sublime, and aims at 
no other end than the production of such objects. It is plain that the 
disposition and habit of mind proper to the philosopher differ from, 
and even somewhat conflict with, those characteristic of the poet. A 
conjunction of the two forms of genius in one mind is not a thing to 
be expected, but rather the reverse; and, in point of fact, it would be 
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hard to find any instance in which the same person was eminent both 
as a poet and as a philosopher. 

2. That form of imagination employed in speculative thought is 
sometimes known as philosophical invention, the term ** invention " in 
this phrase being used in a wide sense, so as to include purely theo- 
retical conjecture, as well as that which looks towards practice. This 
mode of imagination is always completed by supposing the object of 
it to be fact, — that is, by distinctly uniting the idea of existence with 
that of the thing invented. Therefore the products of it, commonly, 
and with reference to their use, are called suppositions. For the ra- 
tional faculty deals with, and conceives of, things only as subject to 
the laws of actual exintence. 

Different modes of philosophical invention may be distinguished 
according to the different ends for which suppositions are employed. 
These ends are three in number, — Jirst^ the discovery and ascertainment 
of truth; secondly^ the application of truth, in deduction from things pos- 
sible, and in useful invention ; and, thirdly, the explanation and illustration 
of truth. These aims are not pursued in separation: they are so re- 
lated that the attainment of one is often an important step in the 
prosecution of another; yet a special exercise of imagination, which 
belongs to each, may be distinctly conceived. 

Th Imad- ^^® philosopher is chiefly concerned with that mode of 
iiatioifS^" invention which seeks the discovery of truth. This is that 
discovery, which he himself employs ; it is that, also, which calls most 
wMfsuppoSi- ^^^ elucidation and discussion. The thought constructions 
tion dif«tln- to which it gives rise are distinguished from other supposi- 

d *m !Sl ^^^ *'^^"* ^.y ^^® name "hypothesis. " Ori^^inally, the terms " hy- 
pothesis " and ** supposition,** as their formation indicates, 
had the same meaning. They denoted those constructions of the imagi- 
native power which we employ to explain phenomena, and in vrhich 
causes and conditions are figuratively placed under those observed 
facts which are believed to rest or depend upon them. 

This specific meaning is now retained by the word ** hypothesis," 
which signifies a supposition used for the purpose of explaining phe- 
nomena, and, in connection with that, of showing its own truth or 
probability. For any hypothesis which rationally accounts for fact 
may be true; and if it be the only hypothesis by which the fact can be 
explained, it must be true. Supposition, on the other hand, has as- 
sumed the more general sense of imagining a thing to be fact, with 
reference to something which would follow if it were fact, whether 
that thing be the explanation of phenomena and the ascertainment of 
causes or not. When we speak of a supposition, we emphasize the con- 
cpived existence of the thing supposed; but in the idea of an hypothe- 
sis, the emphasis rests on the explanatoiy relation of the thing sup- 
posed to the fact« immediately perceived. These remarks exhibit the 
reason on account of which a scientific conception, even though designed 
for purposes of explanation, is not commonly called an hypothesis, 
unless its explanatory value be immediately taken into account. 

We should note, in passing, that the peculiar and specific meaning 
of the noun ** hypothesis" is not always retained by the adjective 
** hypothetical/' An hypothetical case is simply a supposed case; an 
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hypothetical syllogism means a STllogism in which one fact is supposed 
as the antecedent, not as the explanation, of another. 
The twofold While every hypothesis has a double end in view, — namely, 
UM ofhy- to account for facts, and to ascertain whether the supposed 
pothesis. cause exist or not, — some hypotheses aim more at the for- 
mer, and others at the latter, of these ends. The famous speculation of 
Laplace respecting the origin and movement of planetary bodies is in- 
teresting chiefly as an explanation of phenomena. He conjectured 
that the atmosphere of the sun originally extended beyond the present 
limits of the solar system, and that planets were formea by the cooling 
and condensation oi successive rings of fiery vapor, their orbital motion 
l)eing caused by a combination of their centrifugal force with the cen- 
tripetal attraction of the sun, and their diurnal motion by similar 
forces operating within each separate mass of matter. Scientific 
theories, in eeneral, are principally valuable as explanatory of fact. 

On the other hand, those hypotheses which are made in the course 
of judicial proceedings are mainly intended to show the truth or false- 
hood of the hypothesis itself. In a trial for murder, it was shown that 
a certain money-lender was discovered one morning in a wood beaten 
to death, and that this individual and the prisoner had entered that 
wood together the previous evening. It also appeared that the accused 
was a person of bad character, and had been a debtor to the murdered 
man in a considerable amount. The prosecution advocated the hy- 
pothesis that the prisoner had committed the crime in order to free 
himself from debt. The counsel for defence argued that the murder 
might have been committed by some other man. The jury found that 
the facts could be explained only on the hypothesis oi the prisoner's 
guilt; and the man was executea. In this case the important ques- 
tion concerned, not the explanation of fact, but the correctness of 
the hypothesis. 

Theory de- Those Systematic views of phenomena and their condi- 
fine<i and tions, as mutually related, which hypotheses enable us to 
character form, are called theories. A theory differs from an hy- 
pothesis in being more comprehensive, — it includes, m 
one view, both fact and explanation. The conception of it, also, is 
less suggestive of unreality. One's theory of a phenomenon is a view 
confirmed by investigation and accepted with more or less confidence. 
His hypothesis respecting a phenomenon is a conjecture yet to be 
tested, and which may prove incorrect. While, therefore, these terms 
are allied, and may sometimes exchange places with each other, there 
is a difference. In particular, after an hypothesis may have been 
fully verified, we incline to speak no longer of it, but of the theory 
established by it 

Before Newton's time, three laws of planetary motion had been dis- 
covered through the observations of Kepler. These were that the 
radius vector of a planet describes equal areas in equal times, that 
the path of every planet is an ellipse, and that the squares of the times 
of revolution of the different planets vary as the cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun. Newton conjectured that a force directed 
towards the centre of the sun, and varying inversely as the square of 
the distance from that point, would produce these phenomena; and 
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he was able to demonstrate that this was the only force which could 
produce them. Tlierefore, now, we speak not of the Newtonian hj'- 
pothesis, but of the Newtonian theory, of solar attraction, or of uni- 
versal gravitation. 

tifl ^^ *^® same time any digested view of fact, or of what 

Mea7izatioii. ^^^Y ^^ assumed as fact, considered as united with its ex- 
The reason planation, is properly termed a theory; and, indeed, the 
**'**• imaginative character of our hypotheses is often remark- 

ably exhibited in those theories which originate from them. For 
not only man^ theories have been constructed wholly by the imagi- 
nation, with no aid from reason, and no reference to the analogy 
of Nature, but — what is specially to be noted — many even of those 
theories, in which the laws of existence are correctly set forth » pre- 
sent idealized objects and operations, such as are never to be met with 
in reality. 

This separation of even correct hypothesis from literal fact, takes 
place whenever we desire to have an abstract or independent conception 
of the proper effect of some law. The powers of Nature do not work 
separately, nor do they always operate under the same conditions. 
Each plays its proportionate and variable part in pix>ducing the com- 
plex actualities which we see. In order to comprehend some simple 
law, we must conceive of a ceitain power acting alone under giren 
conditions; and thus we form the conception of a phenomenon which 
never really takes place, yet which truly sets forth the operation of an 
existing law. We may conceive of an iron ball at rest in space, or 
driven forward into empty space, and thereafter free from the influence 
of every force save its own inertia or momentum. Then, with the aid 
of these conceptions, we state the law that any material body will for- 
ever maintain its condition of rest in the same place, or of motion in a 
right line and at the same rate of velocity, if it be not influenced by 
some external power. No such phenomena as these are ever witnessed ; 
yet the phenomena actually observed justify our ideal conceptions and 
the law which they enable us to enunciate. The actual motion and 
rest of bodies obey this law, so far as the operation of other laws per- 
mit; and they can be accounted for by the combination of this law 
with others. 

This power of forming and using ideal theories throws light on a 
class of objects sometimes considered in scientific thought, which 
differ, in point of perfection, from any that have ever been met with. 
The conditions of a law affecting any class of objects lie partly in the 
nature of the objects themselves; therefore the absolute, or perfect, 
exemplification of the law may call for a perfection in the nature of 
the object which is nowhere to be discovered. A perfect reflector 
which absorbs none at all of the light which falls upon it, or an abso- 
lutely opaque body through which no light can find its way, or a sub- 
stance so transparent that light can pass through it without any even 
the slightest obstruction or diminution, has never been found. Yet 
such objects can be imagined; and laws of optics, which apply ap- 
proximately to real cases, can be formulated with reference to these 
imaginary standards. For realities sometimes approach so near per- 
fection that no appreciable error follows from regarding them as perfect ; 
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and in other cases, when the imperfection seriously affects the result, 
this can be estimated and taken into account in our calculations, 
n Id la f * '^^® ideals of geometrical theory have that perfection to 
geometry. A ^'^^ich we now refer. The scientific conceptions of the 
difficulty ex- point, the straight line, the plane, the curved sui-face, and 
plaiued. ^jjg regular solid set forth things of a finer quality than 
any which present themselves to the senses. The oixlinary definitions 
of some of these ideals have been the occasion of perplexity both to 
metaphysicians and to those mathematicians who have critically ex- 
amined their own conceptions. In particular, the point, the line, and 
the surface* as described in geometry, are impossible entities. The 
existence of that which has neither length, breadth, nor thickness, but 
position only, or of that which has length, {X)sition, and direction, but no 
width and no thickness, or of that which has length and breadth but no 
thickness or depth, is inconceivable. ThuH, apparently, geometry sets 
out by asking us to accept absurd conceptions. 

Tlie difficulty here presented cannot properly be ascribed to the 
imaginary perfection of the entities considered. There is nothing im- 
possible or absurd in imaginary perfection. The difficulty originates 
in connection with the peculiar scientific use for which the ideals 
of geometry are intended, and which they serve. Yet, as it could 
have arisen only where such ideals were employed, it may be con- 
sidered in the present connection. A solution of it is offered in the 
two following statements: — * 

Geometry First, Strictly speaking, geometrical science is not con- 

coiicenied cerned with any independent entities which can be called 
butes^rather P^i^^* lines, and surfaces, but only with those inherent 
than with parts of solid bodies which these names may indicate, or 
^^<^**- rather — to speak more strictly still — with the character- 

istic attributes of these parts. A surface, as its name signifies, is 
properly the boundary of a solid body; a line is the edge at which one 
surface meets with another; a point is the termination of some sharp pro- 
jection of the solid; the first of these is considered only with reference 
to its superficial extent; the second with reference only to its length 
and course; and the third with reference to its position only. Even the 
solid body itself, though possessing an independent or substantial exist- 
ence, is thought of only so far as it has shape and size, so tliat, in truth, 
the shape and size of the solid, rather than the solid itself, are considered. 
For in geometry solidity means simply space-tilling extension. 

This fact — that the proper objects of geometrical thought are not 
independent entities, but attributes of solid bodies or of their inher- 
ent parts, helps to explain the character of geometrical definitions. 
Though no surface can exist without solidity, we can think of its 
breadth without thinking of the solidity beneath it; though no line 
can exist save as a slender solid strip, we can think of its length with- 
out thinking of the solidity accompanying that; and though no point 
can exist save as the terminal part of a line or sharpened body, we can 
think of its position, o^ of the position of the centre of it, without 
thinking of its solidity. Therefore, in a science which concerns itself 
with surfaces, lines, and points only that it may consid(»r their char- 
acteristic attributes, it is natural that these entities should be spoken 
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of as if they posnesfled these attributes alone, althoa?h, as we hare 
said, these attributes cannot exist, nor even reallv be conceived to 
exist, in separation from each other and from sohdity. 
^^ This mode of speech will be further justified by the 

n^^aaxTli- seooud statement which we have to make. This is that 
ary oonoep- ideal conceptions of lines, points, and surfaces, as separate 
tiona. entities, are used by us as supports of geometrical thought. 

The mind dislikes to conceive of mere attributes, even though the.se 
may be the proper subjects of its consideration ; so, instead of attributes 
simply, it conceives of objects as having them. In this way one's con- 
ceptions are made more to resemble fact. But in the combinations of 
thought it is needful that each attribute, or each system of attributes, 
should be allowed its own proper value and effect; therefore we fashion 
for ourselves objects in which all other attributes than those specially 
given to them exist in the lowest conceivable degi^ee. In short, we 
imagine entities which have no appreciable force or value, except in 
those particulars with which we have characterized them. 

Hence geometrical ideals are things more perfect for the purposes of 
thought than any that can be made or found. But they are not al>- 
surdities. The point occupies space, though it is infinitesimally small ; 
the line has width and thickness, but it is of the utmost conceivable 
attenuation, and is without the slightest roughness or irregularity; the 
superficies is a film of indescribable thinness, and absolutely continu- 
ous; while the solid is bounded by such surfaces, and is free from all 
interstices, so as fully to fill the space assigned to it. These concep- 
tions involve no absurdity; they are consistent with the necessary 
laws of being. But the size of the point, the width of the line, the 
thickness of the surface, are so insignificant that tliey can be disre- 
garded in reasoning. And the solid, being of perfect density, is such 
that it is measured exactly by the space it occupies. 

When, therefore, the geometrician says that the point has position 
only, the line length only, and the surface breadth only, and identifies 
the solid with the full possible content of a given space, we are to under- 
stand that these ideals are such as may simply represent certain attributes^ 
and such that by means of them we reason, more easily than we other- 
wise could, regarding the position, length, superficial extent, and 
solid contents of material objects. 

The forma- '^^® manner in which men of genius form hvpotheses 
lion and use and scientific theories is essentially the same with that in 
of scientific which we form suppositions to account for facts which 
hypotheses. i„t^,.ej,t „g The phenomenon to be explained is attentively 
studied, and is compared with similar phenomena whose causes are 
known. Thereupon a cause is conjectured similar to some known 
cause or causes, but differing from it or them in some way to account 
for the {peculiarities of the case in hand. But often an hypothesis 
when made is found unsatisfactory. Deductions from it conflict with 
some of the observed facts, or with facts not previously considered. 
Then that conjecture is abandoned for another, constructed in a simi- 
lar way, but either wholly or partially diiferent. Another process of 
trial takes place with this hypothesis; and so the work goes on till 
either hope of discovery is given up, or an hypothesis is framed which 
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satisfactorily explains the facts. Then, if the cause assigned by this 
supposition be found really to exist and operate, or if, in any other 
way, we can prove that no other cause can possibly produce the results 
to be accounted for, the hypothesis becomes a doctrine fully received 
and confidently held. Such has been the history of almost all impor- 
tant theories. 

The second ^^^ '^^ ®^ philosophic invention, in which we 8upfK>se 
uaeofhy- things to exist for the purpose of deducing from them im- 
potheaes. aginary consequences, is next in importance to that which 
aims at the explanation of facts and the discovery of causes. 

Indeed, the formation of hypotheses or conjectures would be com- 
paratively ineffectual toward the ascertainment of truth if these could 
not be tested by a deductive process. This is done when one combines 
the hypothesis to be tested with some known fact or principle, and then 
marks the legitimate inference. For he can now inquire whether this 
inference agrees with the various facts known to him which relate to 
the subject in hand, or with such facts as he can discover, or with the 
results of his experiment, — that is, with such facts as he can create. 
If there be agreement, the hypothesis is confirmed; if there be conflict 
with fact, it is overthrown. Thus suppositional inference is a test of 
hypothesis. 

But it has uses more immediately its own; because the full signifi- 
cance of any scientific truth cannot be understood unless we combine 
it with one supposition and another, so as to perceive its different pos- 
sible bearing. For example, the importance of solar light and heat 
cannot well be estimated, unless we snould suppose them suddenly to 
cease to illuminate and warm the earth, and should consider what 
midnight darkness and frigid death would then enwrap all beings that 
are living now. 

Uflefnlln- A yet more notable use of imagination, in connection 

ventiofi. with a deductive process, is exhibited in useful contrivance. 
Such was the invention of the air-pump, by Otto Guericke ; of the 
thei-moraeter, by Sanctorius; of the reflecting telescope, by Gregory; of 
the safety-lamp, by Sir Humphry Davy; of logarithms, by Napier; and 
of the Calculus, by Sir Isaac Newton. The steam-engine, the cotton- 
gin, the electric telegraph, the telephone, the dagueri'eotype ; and ma- 
chines for carding, spinning, weaving, knitting, sewing; for type-setting 
and printing, for mowing, reaping, threshing; and many others em- 
ployed in modern civilization, — are the products of that invention of 
which we now speak. 

For invention, in the narrower sense, indicates only one species of 
philosophical imagination or invention, and signifies the work of dis- 
covering methods by which laws and instrumentalities already known 
may be made to serve useful ends. This work is similar to that of dis- 
covering the causes and conditions of phenomena, but it is more com- 
pletely dependent on the constructive power of the imagination. That 
conjecture which uses hypotheses for the purpose of discovering ante- 
cedents starts out from the perception or assumption of facts; but this 
invention, which aims to realize an end through the use of means, has 
only a possibility in view. 

Moreover, causes may often be found by simple inquiry and search, 
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without the aid of supposition; but mental combination alone cau 
afford us any hope of tne production of a new agency. 

Sometimes the discovery of a useful adaptation may appear to resalt 
from chance ; but it seldom or never results from chance alone. Or- 
dinarily, the inventor must try manv combinations, one after another, 
without producing the effect hoped for. But if the end be a possible 
one, his work makes progress. Every new attempt reduces the likeli- 
hood of failure in the next, and increases the probability of success. 
But, generally, some uncertainty still remains ; so that in most in- 
stances the end seems attained or suggested, at last, by some fortu- 
nate circumstance, and has the appearance of being found rather 
than achieved. Hence it is that the term "invention,'* which origi- 
nally signified only discovery, has come to be applied to the laborious 
process of contrivance, and especially to the contrivance of useful 
instrumentalities. 

Imaginative That exercise of the philosophic imagination which fur- 
lUustraaon. nishes illustrations of truth may be passed without extended 
discussion. It is a fact that a principle is sometimes better stated aud 
understood by means of suppositions and similitudes than it can be by 
means of direct statement, or even by describing any actual example 
of its operation. 

The right illustration of truth is a work of less difficulty than the 
formation of wise hypotheses, or the invention of useful applications. 
Yet it involves care and skill. An illustration which does not truly 
present the point to be considered, only confuses the mind; and an 
illustration which sets forth with equal or greater prominence some 
other point also, may be the cause of positive error. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE RATIONAL FACULTY. 

1. That power of thought which manifests itself prominently 
as the controlling element in the rational or discursive phase 
of intellect, is commonl}' known as reason. 

Most logical and metaphysical writers define this 
detinuKiT^o" faculty as that by which the mind forms general no- 
tho rational tions and uses these notions in inference and in other 
*^" ^^' operations pertaining to the perception of truth. This 
definition does not appear to be correct. On the Ofie hand^ 
ge7ieral notions are employed in operations which belong to the 
perceptive and reproductive faculties / and^ on the other ^ cer- 
tai7i exercises of the reason do 7iot itwolve ge^ural notions. 
The cognitions of acquired perception, which are common to 
man and the brutes, and are not exercises of reason, involve the 
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instinctive use of rules of inference, which rules are of the nature 
of general notions. In short, several operations which are often 
described as belonging to the rational faculty exclusively, occur 
in mental phases which are contrasted with reason. And the 
doctrine that every exercise of reason involves the use of gen- 
eral thought cannot be sustained. It is now commonly admitted 
that trains of geometrical ratiocination can, and often do, take 
place from the simple inspection and consideration of diagrams, 
and without the intervention of universal principles. Yet such 
reasonings are among the purest products of the rational faculty. 
Locice'8 Locke says that reason is ^^ that facult}*^ whereby 

deflnition. man is supposed to be distinguished from beasts, and 
wherein it is evident that he much surpasses them." To make* 
this definition explicit and satisfactory^ we must sa}* ^^ that fac- 
ulty of perception and judgment ; " for man 8uri)asses the brutes 
in imagination as well as in reason. 

As Locke's '' Essa}-" was directed to the consideration of the 
understanding, the limitation we have suggested was doubtless 
in his mind. Indeed, this is evident ; for he goes on to describe 
reason as the faculty which first distinctly ascertains the grounds 
for belief or knowledge, and which then applies them so as to 
obtain either certainty or probable conviction. 

, Other authors — such as Kant, Coleridge, and 

pioymenrof MorcU — give the name ** reason" to a faculty which 
the term ^^ the}' distinguish from the understanding, or reasoning 
power, and by means of which we immediately pos- 
sess ourselves of the necessary elements or eternal principles of 
truth. We can discover no good ground to believe that we 
have any such independent facult}', and therefore shall not dwell 
on tills meaning of the term. 

Nor need we discuss those teachings which make reason some- 
thing impei-sonal, separate from the souK and communicated to 
it, — a revelation of the Absolute Intelligence ! Philosophers 
should leave such language to orators and poets. 
Reason i» not An exact definition of the rational faculty can be 
power J^bat a obtained only b}' a careful scrutiny of that conception 
peculiar en- of reasou which those employ who use the term with- 
menua'abii- ^^t making it the expression of any philosophical 
*^y- theory. An examination of this usage, together with 

a consideration of the mental facts immediately related to it, 
will lead to the following results : — 

In the first place, reason is not a single power, but rather a 
collection of powers which operate in conjunction with each other. 
Both thought and belief, together with attention, association, 
analysis, synthesis, abstraction, conception, generalization, spe- 
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cificatioD, — in short, all the intellectual powers, whether pri- 
mary or secondary, enter into this complex faculty. 

In the next place, reason involves a peculiar endowment of 
mental ability. The powers which this faculty employs are em- 
ployed by our other faculties of perception, but in lower degree. 
Man is said to be distinguished from the brute b^* his reason, 
and undoubtedly the development of reason in man is far beyond 
what an}' brute exhibits ; yet a weak and limited degree of rea- 
son cannot be denied to some of the brute creation, for we call 
any perception rational which is the product of some thought 
and stud}'. 

Again, we notice that the special ability out of which reason 
springs is manifested in co7inectio7i with both the prim art/ 
powers of mind, Fii-st of all, there is a peculiar power of com-- 
prehensioji^ whereb}' a collection of things naturally related, 
whether present or absent, actual or possible, can be thought of 
at once, so that the things presented in actuaUty often occupy 
but a small portion of one's rational attention ; and, secondly, 
there is a peculiar power of judgment, or penetration^ whereb^^ 
the relations of things, and especially their necessary relations, 
are perceived, and so the mind discovers thfe inner nature of 
things and their more remote causes and consequences. By 
reason the savage is instructed to shoot the poisoned arrow, and 
is informed that when wounded b}' such a weapon he must die. 
The mere brute cannot fashion such an instrument and antici- 
pate its effect. 

It is further evident that this peculiar ability of comprehen- 
sion and penetration which we have now described affects the 
operation of the secondary po^cers^ so far as they contribute to 
that increased perception of tnith which is the work of reason, 
national analysis is thorough, exact, and definite. The s^^nthe- 
sis of reason is comprehensive, unites pai'ts or elements by com- 
plex and important relations, and forms conceptions wholly its 
own. The associative or suggestive power of a rational thinker 
chooses from a wider range of ideas, and selects those of spe- 
cial significance and value ; while abstraction and generalization, 
which are hidden factors in the lower modes of cognition, are 
marked features of rational thought. From these causes opera- 
tions arise — such as the definition and division of notions, for- 
mal predication, the s3'stematization and arrangement of topics, 
and analytical connected argument — which are wholly peculiar 
to rational beings. 

This leads to the remark that the exercise of reason exhibits 
a greater voluntary control of our thinking powers than is to 
be seen in connection with our other faculties. Some might 
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even conjecture that reason originates in a peculiar ability to 
direct one's mental powers to the accomplishment of their proper 
ends. But this would be a verj- impeifect view. The truth is 
that the will shows more direction because reason both furnishes 
powers capable of being guided to a peculiar eflScienc}' and also 
indicates the ends and methods of this guidance. The increased 
mental grasp is of itself sufficient to account for the phenomena 
without supposing any simultaneous and independent addition 
to the strcyigth of the will. 

Reason therefore may be defined as that compre- 
^JStfcnai hensive and penetrating faculty by which man obtains 
mwli'^**** a distinct knowledge of the nature of things, and can 
discover objects and the relations of objects which lie 
beyond the sphere of his immediate or acquired perceptions, — a 
faculty b}' which we not onl>' analyze and perfect such knowledge 
as is merely presentational or of easy and habitual inference, 
but also add to this knowledge by the power of widelj' embrac- 
ing conception and far-reaching judgment. 
The division '^^^ older English writers divided the exercise of 
of reason In- reason into tihe intuitive and the discursive^ in this 
t?vl^or*pJ2i- following some of the schoolmen. In the fifth book 
ticaf,andthe of ''Paradise Lost," Milton makes the angel Gabriel 
Bpecuiative. Bay, in his address to Adam, — 

" The soul 
Reason receives, nnd reason is her being, 
Discarsive or intuitive : discourse 
Is oftest yours ; the latter most is ours ; 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same." 

The intuition referred to in such language as this does not 
signify, what the primary meaning of the word might suggest, 
an absolutely immediate or presentational cognition ; as Milton 
says, theae tioo modes of reason differ^ not in kind, hut in de- 
gree. We are here taught that there is an exercise of reason 
which resembles literal intuition in being without a process, or, 
to speak more accurately, in being without any deliberate and 
conscious process. In this mode of reason, because either of in- 
tellectual superiority', as might be supposed in the case of angels, 
or of acquired and habitual skill, as in the case of human beings, 
the action of the mind is instantaneous, or nearly so ; the whole 
nature and all the bearings of some fact or collection of facts 
are seen and understood bj' a single glance. 

This kind of perception is often exhibited by men in the prac- 
tical affairs of life ; and with reference to this, the faculty which 
exercises it might be called the practical reason. The other 
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mode is slower, and more under the conscious direction of the 
mind. Its suggestion of thought is in answer to continued ia- 
quir}* ; its analysis scrutinizes each element in succession ; its 
synthesis is deliberate systematization ; its inference considers, 
one after the other, antecedent, consequent, and the connection 
between them ; in short, the energy of its attention is directed 
in turn to all the several elements of an act of knowledge, so 
that the nature and use of each may be properl}' apprehended. 
On this account this mode of reason has been called the discur- 
sive. It has also been styled .the speculative, and 'under this 
title may be properlj' contrasted with that practical mode of 
reason which we have just defined. 

But while reason is divided into the intuitive and the discur- 
sive, or the practical and the speculative, these are radicallj* the 
same power, and differ onl}* in the mode of their operation. The 
elements and methods of thought and of belief are the same in 
both. Intuitive reason may be compared to a practised military 
genius who perceives at first sight all the capabilities of a field 
of battle ; discursive reason is the less experienced and it may- 
be less talented commander, who surveys each part of the field 
in succession, and forms his plan of action gradually. 

Such being the case, it is plain that the term '* reason" can- 
not be exactly replaced by the expression *' discuraive faculty," 
one form of reason being in a sense intuitive. Yet reason may 
properly enough be called the discursive faculty, provided only 
it be understood that such language is adopted, because dis- 
course is the more prominent mode of reason, and that alone in 
which the nature and workings of this power can be directly 
seen and studied. The intuitive exercise of reason is too rapid 
for either contemplation or control ; it can be understood and 
influenced only through a knowledge of the nature of rational 
discourse and of the rules by which this should be regulated. 
The philosophy of reason must mainly concern itself with the 
discursive development. But in speaking of reason as discur- 
sive, we must guard against misapprehension. 

In this connection let us notice an unwarranted dis- 
aiiri the iin- tinctiou which has been made between the reason and 
idenac'^""*^ the Understanding. Some have confined the former 
term to what we have called the intuitive reason, and 
have assigned the latter to the discursive faculty ; while others, 
adopting an opposite use of language, have given intuition to 
the understanding and discourse to reason. The fact is that 
both terms indicate the same thing, though under different points 
of view. The designation *' reason " is derived from the essen- 
tial work of the faculty, — that is, from that perception and col- 
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lation of things and ,their relations (res^ reor) whence our higlier 
knowledge takes its rise; while the name ^^understanding" 
springs from a reference to the result of the foregoing perception, 
whereby one figuratively stands under the facts he has consid- 
ered, — that is, below their superficial api)earance and among 
their causes. This result is directly* indicated by the verb '* to 
understand," and therefore the noun '' understanding " more 
immediately suggests that discursive facult}' by the use of which, 
ordinarily, one consciously attains to rational intelligence. To 
the common mind the term ^^ reason" is without this suggestive- 
ness. But that both terms have esseutiall}^ the same applica- 
tion is chiefly evinced by the fact that the phenomena ascribed 
to both faculties, when sifled and explained, call only for the 
existence of one faculty. 

The rational 8uch is rcasou. We may now inquire whether the 
rS^m^/uL rational, or discursive, phase of thought, as distin- 
tiiiguuhea guished from the rational facult}', should be held to 
uoim/phaae include cverj' mental operation in which reason parti- 
of thought, eipates ; or should it be confined to those in which 
reason is the prominent and controlling factor? 

If we adopt the former alternative, we must allow the rational 
phase to include every exercise of the productive imagination, 
because this imagination constantly employs the reason and 
judgment. But it will contribute better to clearness of concep- 
tion and statement if we limit the discursive phase to exercises 
of mind which are distinctively logical, whose proper purpose 
and result is the attainment of truth. This course will render 
more defined the «listinction between the reproductive and the 
rational phase of intellect, and will agree with that frequent mode 
of conception according to which complex objects are named and 
distinguished with reference to their preponderating character. 

The rational phase should include everij mental activity in 
which the ascertaimnent and understanding of truth is the 
main purpose and result of the employment of reason ; while 
those rational operations which are simply subordinate parts in 
the work of the creative imagination ma}' be relegated to the 
reproductive phase. And thus, as certain modes of scientific 
imagination may be claimed for the rational, so certain plastic 
exercises of reason ma}' be granted to the reproductive, intellect. 
Three necea- ^' '^'^^ elemental powers from which reason is con- 
sary fonnB stltutcd are the same with those which enter into our 
th.mii??*the lower perceptive faculties, and have been discussed as 
notion, the the primary and secondary powers of mind. In treat- 
im/the" * iug of them much matter was introduced which psycho- 
inference. logical Writers heretofore have placed under the head 
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of the rational faculty. This order has not been adopted in 
ignorance of the fact that notions^ judgments^ and inferences 
are the three generic forms of discursive thought; but it has 
been our desire to emphasize the doctrine that these modes of 
activit}' belong to everj' phase of mental life, and Iwcome distinc- 
tively rational only when reason may have conferred upon them 
some of its own superiority. The correctness of this position 
will become apparent if we consider briefly the development of 
these three forms of thought under the operation of rational 
intelligence. 

The mere generalization of a conception does not call for 
any special strength of mind, A general notion in itself is 
simply a partial and indeterminate kind of thinking, and may 
be formed spontaneously and unconsciouslj'. Within a certain 
sphere of thought it is not beyond the in .ellect of the brute. 
Only those notions are distinctively the products of reason 
which arise from intentional analysis and abstraction, or rather 
from a conscious determination to know and understand, na- 
tional conception originates in the clear analytical percejifion 
of things, and emjjloys generalization only incidentally. It 
takes place in the first instance when some individual object — 
a book, an inquiry, a quarrel, a distance, a delay — is made the 
object of attentive consideration. This step is followed by the 
abstraction and generalization of those qualities, or characters, 
which are recognized as the basis of laws ; and this again is suc- 
ceeded b}' the formation of new conceptions so complicated and 
BO comprehensive as to be beyond the reach of any but rational 
beings. Finally, a j-et higher intelligence is obtained by the accu- 
rate definition of ideas, by the logical division of them, and bj 
their arrangement in systems. In this way sciences originate. 

Judgment, as a mental modification, stands midway between 
the notion and the inference. 80 far as it consists of thought 
judgment is an existential conception, but in addition to this it 
includes conviction or belief. In inference the formation of con- 
viction is more prominent than in simple judgment ; for infer- 
ence founds one judgment on another or on others. A rational 
judgment arises when things are seen in their deeper and tcidtr 
relations, or even trhen a svperfcial fact is analytically con- 
sidered; and such a judgment, when fully fonned and expressed, 
is called a proi)osition. 

We cannot join those who say that the exercise of reason de- 
pends on language, but it certainly is greatly facilitated by the 
use of this instrument ; nor is there anything more marvellous 
than the way in which the words of a proposition set forth the 
elements which are united in ever}' rational judgment. 
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The inference may be regarded as consisting of two judg- 
ments, or propositions, connected with each other as antecedent 
and consequent ; and it is rational infertnce^ or reasoning^ 
only when it involves a noticeable degree of analytic or com- 
prehensive thought. The antecedent proposition may be either 
simple or compound, according to the nature of the fact or truth 
presented by it; but the inference can always be reduced to 
two propositions, and in a certain sense always consists of two 
only. 

This may be seen, first, in the case of those inferences which 
logicians call immediate. In the e:xample, ^^ Nine inches are 
part of a foot, therefore they are less than a foot," there are two 
simple propositions, the latter being the consequent and the for- 
mer the antecedent. But should we sa,y, '* John is older than 
Hugh, and Hugh is older than William ; therefore John is older 
than William,'* the antecedent might be said to contain two propo- 
sitions, as it certainly does ; yeX neither of these by itself con- 
stitutes an antecedent ; both must be taken together to express 
one compound fact, — namely, '* John is older than Hugh, who 
is older than William." This compound proposition is the ante- 
cedent : so the argument is reduced to two propositions, though 
one of them is compounded and double. 

In those inferences, also, which logicians call mediate, the an- 
tecedent consists of one proposition, — that is, of the statement 
of one fact, though it be compounded of two. When we say, 
'* Hindoos are men, and men are mortal," there are two propo- 
sitions, neither of which alone would lead to anj' conclusion ; 
but the compound proposition resulting from their union is a 
logical antecedent For we ma}' say, *' Hindoos belong to the 
class, men, who are mortal," or " Hindoos have the nature of 
man, which is subject to death; " whence we infer, " Hindoos 
are mortal," or '' are subject to death." 

Any detailed discussion of the forms of rational thought does 
not lie within the limits of our present purpose. Logic is the 
science which sets forth the laws according to which these forms 
are constructed and emplo3'ed. 

We are convinced that the progress of philosophic analysis 
calls for a more natural and less dogmatic development of this 
science than any that has yet appeared, and confidentl}' hope 
for a satisfactory logic in the near future. For a true theory 
of rational conviction must spring from analysis and not from 
assumption. Partly to support the possibiUty of this hope, we 
shall close our discussion of the discursive intellect with some 
reiparks on the principal, or generic, modes of reasoning. 

25 
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CHAFTER XLVni. 

RATIOCINATION. 

ReaMninjf, or !• The name reasoning^ or ratiocination^ might 
deflSS!*syr-' ^® applied to every exercise of the discursive facultj-, 
logLmde- and is sometimes so employed. But, more com- 
*"®^' monly, it is restricted to conscious and intentional 

inference ; and we shall use the term with this meaning. 

This inference ma}' consist of one act of reasoifing, or of many. 
In the latter case we have a course, or train, of reasoning. As 
the uilderstandiug of the single step renders the explanation of a 
succession of inferences a matter of little difl3cult3', the philoso- 
phy of ratiocination is chieflj' concerned with the single step. 

A step, or act, of reasoning, when fully stated or expressed^ 
may be called a syllogism, Aristotle saj's : *' A syllogism is a 
sentence in which, certain things being laid down, something 
else, different from the premises, necessarily results in conse- 
quence of their existence." Here the essential point is, that, 
something being laid down, or assumed, as true, something else 
follows, or may be inferred, as true. 

Aristotle, indeed, does not speak of a thing, but of things, 
being laid down, as if inference were always grounded on a 
plural something. This is to be accounted for by the fact that 
he formally recognized onl}* those inferences which proceed from 
two premises. Such has been the influence of Aristotle, that 
almost all logicians have followed his example in this respect. 
Of late years, however, particular attention has been given to 
certain *' immediate inferences," in which one fact or truth is 
inferred from one other ; and it seems best that these, as well 
as all other inferences, when full}' stated, in thought or in lan- 
guage, should be called syllogisms. 

2. The principal point in Aristotle's definition ap- 
connequenoe plics equally to all forms of inference whatever. He 
vofveanec- ^^.^'^ *'^^^ '^^ conclusion necessarily follows firom the 
ewarycon- things laid down. This is tnie of ever}' correctly 
sequent. formed svllogism, whether the conclusion be in itself 
true or not, and whether it set forth something as certainU' or 
necessaril}^ fa(!t, or as being only doubtfull}* or probably or pos- 
sibly true. In ever}' case the conclusion follows necessarily 
from the premises, and must do so as long as the nature of 
things and the nature of mind remain what they are. 

In order to justify this statement, and to free the doctrine of 
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inference from confusion, a distinction ia necessary between 
what may be termed a convictional and an objectual necessity 
of consequence. In everj' correct inference, wiiether of some- 
thing necessary, of something contingent, or of something 
probable, there is a convictional neccssit}' of consequence. 
The antecedent, or premise being certainl}' or possibly or 
probably true, the consequent, or conclusion, must be true also 
in a corresponding sense. But an inference may be correct 
without any objectual necessit}' of consequence. This belongs 
only to that demonstrative inference which arises from the 
known or assumed existence of some antecedent of necessity. 
It does not belong to the inference of the contingent and the 
probable. 

The distinction now made may be stated somewhat inade- 
quatel}' by saying that a necessary consequence does not always 
involve a 7iecessary consequent. The former of these things be- 
longs to the essential character of every syllogism ; the latter to 
demonstrative reasoning only. Should we say, in contingencyi 

Every middle-aged woman may be a married woman ; 
Tliis woman Is middle-aged ; therefore 
She may be married, 

the conclusion would necessarily follow, though it would not 
be objectually necessary. But should we sa}', 

Every widow has been married ; 
This woman is a widow ; 

stating these things for certain, there would not only be a neces- 
sary consequence, but also a necessary consequent, 

This woman has been married. 

False or In- ^" entire consistency with the doctrine that the 
correct ayiio- conclusion of every s3'llogism necessarily follows 
gisms. |Yx)m the premises, we sometimes speak of false or 

incorrect syllogisms. In this, b}' a secondar}- use of language, 
tiiat is called a sj'llogism which has some appearance of being 
one, while it reall}^ is not. Our language is like that of those 
who call a mere military display a battle — that is, a sham 
battle — because of its outward resemblance to a fight, although 
the essential elements of a conflict are wanting. In false syllo- 
gisms, or inferences, the conclusion does not necessarily follow 
from the premises. 

A threefold 3. We shall commcucc our discussion of ratiocina- 
iilferencei'- ^*^" ^^ making a division of inferences with reference 
demoiiBtra^ to thc modc of logical councction between antecedent 
g«'«t,*proi> ^"^ consequent. A thing is necessarily existent when 
able.' a logical necessitant of it exists and is included in an 
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antecedent ; it is a thing contingent or possible when some or 
many of the elements of that necessitant exist, while none are 
known to be non-existent ; and it is probable when a definite 
proportion of the chances, or individual possibilities, attending 
an antecedent of contingency, are seen to include the existence 
of the consequent. 

Inferences, therefore, are those of necessity, of contingency, 
and of probability ; and in each of these modes they may be 
ayllogistically, or formally, expressed. We may say, 

Triangle A is equal to triangle 6 ; and 
Triangle B is equal to triangle C ; therefore 
Triangle A is equal to triangle C. 

This would be reasoning in necessity. Or we might say, 

This figure is a triangle, therefore 
It may be equiangular. 

This would be reasoning in contingency. Or we might say. 

This is one of three individual triangles, of which one is scalene, 

one isosceles, and one equilateral ; therefore,* 

with the probability of one in three, 
This triangle is equilateral. 

The style of reasoning exhibited in inferences of necessity is 
commonly called demoiistratioey or apodeictic ; while the other 
two modes have been classed together as contingent^ or probable^ 
reasoning. Of these last two terms, the former is the more 
ancient designation, and the latter the more moilern, for all in- 
ference arising from the conception of possibilities. 

With Aristotle the contingent syllogism is what logicians now 
call the probable. Neither he nor the}* distinguish from each 
other the modes of reasoning which we have designated by these 
terms. The conception of contingencies, being a constant and 
prominent element of probable inference, was thought of only as 
included in the latter ; and the more easilv so because the con* 
jecture of contingency seldom takes place without being devel- 
oped into the conjecture of probability. It is not to be wondered 
at that one of these inferences was subordinated to the other, and 
that both were included under one generic name. At the same 
lime the philosophy of thought requires that the contingent and 
the probable inference should sometimes be distinguished from 
each other specifically ; and should some generic designation be 
tlien desired which should leave each of these names to its own 
proper application, both contingent and probable inference might 
be included under the title problematic^ or conjectural. 

In every case of problematic inference a part of an antece- 
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dent of necessit}' is employed, not of choice, bat because the 
ease does not 3'ield a whole antecedent. Therefore, In a cer- 
tain sense, contingent and probable reasoning may be regarded 
as imperfect modes of inference, and demonstrative as the per- 
fect mode. But as the incomplete or imperfect is more easil}^ 
understood after we have obtained a correct conception of the 
perfect, our attention, in the first instance, must be principally 
directed to demonstrative reasoning. 

Nevertheless, all these modes of inference can, to some ex- 
tent, be studied together. Since it is the nature of all syllo- 
gisms whatever to present an antecedent with which, in some 
way, the existence of a supposed consequent is naturally con- 
nected, we maj' expect some common relations to pertain to 
things which are thus generically one. The most important of 
these relations may be brought to view if we now consider two 
distinctions which are of an absolutely universal application. 
09tensive,or ^' "^^^ ^^^ ^^ these pertains to the subjective 
catagoH^ aspcct of syllogisms, and sets forth two modes of 
tive^fflfSn^" belief, or forms of assertion, either of which every 
*"**• inference may assume without any change in the 

thoughts composing it. Using this distinction, we divide syllo- 
gisms into the ostensive and the suppositive. The former have 
truth, or what is taken for truth, as their ground of inference ; 
the latter are expressly based on hypothesis. 

This division may be traced to Aristotle, or, at least, may be 
supported from his writings. He teaches that "every demon- 
stration and every syllogism must show something to be in- 
herent or non-inherent, and this . . . either ostensively or b}' 
h3'pothesis." He describes the ostensive syllogism as one 
"which commences from confessed theses," and "in which 
the premises are laid down according to truth ; " and he says, 
" Let us first speak of the ostensive syllogisms ; and when these 
are explained the truth will be clear also in reference to those 
leading to the impossible, and concerning those by hjpothesis 
generally." 

He also shows that the "syllogism (td imposaibile^** or the 
reductio ad ahsurdum^ though suppositive, has essentially the 
same form, or thought-structure, with the ostensive syllogism. 

It is to be regretted that the writings of Aristotle nowhere 
fulfil his promise "to show hereafter what are the distinctive 
marks of the hypothetical syllogism, and in how many ways it 
is produced." We cannot tell whether he included all syllogisms 
founded on an hypothesis among the h3'pothetical, or whether 
he characterized as hypothetical those only which have some- 
thing additional to their suppositive character. Certainly the 
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reductio ad absurdum, which he frequently mentions as hj-po- 
thetical, is not simply a snppositive syllogism, but a suppositive 
syllogism with an ostensive addition. We reason, — 

Any passing animal woald leave tracks on the sand ; 
A camel [lei us suppose) has passed here ; therefore 
IWe must suppose) 
The camel has left tracks. 

So far the ratiocination is purely suppositive. But we add,^ 

There are no tracks ; therefore 
No camel has passed. 

This is an ostensive addition, and by reason of it the argument 
as a whole is not reall}' suppositive ; it is ostensive. 

But whether Aristotle did or did not regard such addiUons as 
essential parts of his '' hypothetical syllogisms," his followers 
have done so ; therefore the suppositive syllogism of which we 
now speak is to be distinguished from that which is ordinarily 
styled hypothetical. For the suppositive differe from the osten- 
sive simply as resting on an antecedent which is not asserted, 
but only supposed, to be true. 

Ostensive inferences are such as these : — 

Air is a substance ; therefore 

It occupies space. — 

Trees spring from seeds ; therefore 

These trees have done so. — 

All gases are elastic; 

Oxygen is a gas ; therefore 

It is elastic. — 

Men wounded in battle often die ; 

My friend is wounded ; therefore 

He may die. — 

Triangle A is equal to triangle B ; and 

Triangle B is equal to triangle C ; therefore 

Triangle A is equal to triangle C. 

These same reasonings become suppositive if we say, — 

If air is a substance, then 
It occupies space. — 
If trees spring from seeds, then 
These trees have done so. — 

And BO on with the rest. 

Though closely allied, the ostensive and the suppositive modes 
of reasoning may take place independently. Each infers from 
its own mode of propositional thought, and produces its own 
kind of conviction. But the whole logical value of the supposi^ 
live syllogism lies in the possibility of its being converted^ either 
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directly or indirectly^ into the ostensive syllogism, by means 
of an ostensive addition. Only ostensive inference produces 
expectation of reality. 

The distinction between ostensive and suppositive reasoning 
corresponds closely with that between real and hypothetical 
knowledge and real and hypothetical belief; yet it is not exactly 
parallel. An ostensive syllogism is one whose premises are 
assumed to be true, and accepted without question, whether they 
be reall}' true or not ; while a suppositive syllogism is one whose 
antecedent is conceived merely as an hypothesis, whether the 
truth or falsit}' of the hypothesis be known or not. 

The nature of suppositive inference being understood, there 
need be no difficulty regarding that hypothetical syllogism which 
logicians discuss. This simpl}^ accepts the suppositive inference 
as correct, and then, upon the ostensive assertion of the ante- 
cedent infers the actual truth of the consequent, or upon the 
ostensive denial of the consequent infers the actual falsity of 
the antecedent. In so doing, it proceeds immediately from a 
knowledge of the logical connection between an}' two things 
which are seen to be related to each other as antecedent and 
consequent. 

The ostensive syllogism is that which the successors of Aris- 
totle have called categorical^ because the propositions of which 
it is composed are categorical. Without objecting to this term, 
we prefer the ancient name, principally because this is more 
easily contrasted in meaning with the term *' suppositive." 
orthoiogicai 5. The sccoud distinction of which we spoke as 
rogica?^*fir- relating to all syllogisms whatever, concerns an ob- 
ence. De- jective difference between the antecedents which infer- 
iii'iwtrated. ences *emplo3% and takes note of two ultimate modes, 
Lockeqaotod or forms, of ratiocination, in one or other of which 
every inference takes place. For either what is inferred to exist 
is so inferred simply because of its logical connection with some 
known fact, and without any reference to any previousl}' per- 
ceived case of logical connection ; or it is inferred because the 
antecedent laid down is similar to some other antecedent pre- 
viously found to have a consequent similar to that now offering 
itself for our acceptance and belief. 

In this latter case the previousl}' perceived connection be- 
tween one thing and another ma}' have been the object of 
immediate cognition and observ-ation, or may have been per- 
ceived infer«ntially. But the fact that it existed, and the fur- 
ther fact that the antecedent now presented is similar to that 
previously perceived, together constitute a new antecedent for 
a new consequent. For it appears to be an ultimate and neces- 
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sary law of existence that aimilar logical antecedents should bo 
accompanied by similar consequents. 

In the absence of better terms, we shall stj'le all infereDoes 
whose validity depends upon their conformity to this law of 
being and of belief, homological ; while those inferences whose 
force is independent of an}' comparison of present with previooslj" 
perceived cases of consequence we shall call ortkological, 

Homological inference takes place whenever one reasons from 
experience, or from an}* knowledge of some similar case or 
cases. If a little child but once puts its finger into the flame 
of a candle, it will avoid doing so thereafter. In this it is 
guided by a conclusion from a past experience. An adult j>er- 
son, who avoids touching fire on the general principle that ^^ fire 
burns," likewise reasons homologicall}', even though he may not 
directly refer to a past experience ; for the general principle 
from which he reasons is derived from the past experience 
of himself and others. 

So also the student who, by a series of immediate judgments, 
has perceived that the three angles of some plane triangle are 
equal to two right angles, feels warranted to assume this to i>e 
true respecting any other plane triangle. Moreover, he can ob- 
tain a general principle fVom his immediate perception of truth, 
and can cmplo}' this, homologicall}', as a rule of inference. 

Orthological reasoning takes place in the more intuitiooal 
steps of mathematical and geometrical demonstration, and in 
what have been called immediate inferences generally. It is 
such as Locke mentions in the following passage. ^' I ask," he 
sa^'s, " is it not possible for a young lad to know that his whole 
body is bigger than his little finger but by virtue of this maxim, 
that the whole is bigger than a part, nor to be assured of it tiU 
he has learned that maxim ? Or cannot a countr}' wench know, 
that, having received a shilling from one that owes her three, 
and a shilling also from another that owes her three, the re- 
maining debts in each of their hands are equal? Cannot she 
know this, I say, without she fetch the certainty of it from this 
maxim, that, if 3'ou take equals from equals, the remainder will 
be equals, — a maxim which possibl}' she never heard or thought 
of? I desire any one to consider . . . which is known first 
and clearest by most people, — the particular instance or the 
general rule; and which it is that gives birth and life to the 
other." 

In these inferences described by Locke, two things are observ- 
able. In the first place, the force of the reanojnng is not de- 
rived either from or through any general principle. This is 
the point which Locke enforces. If one were to cut an apple 
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into pieces, and think only of that apple and those pieces, he 
could immediately reason, and say respecting an3^ one piece, 
that it was less than the whole apple, and this with as much 
certainty as if he should say, — 

Wherever tliere are whole and parts, each part is less than the whole; 
In this case there is a whole with its parts ; therefore 
Each of these parts is less than the whole. 

And no strength would be added to the reasoning of the country- 
woman by saying, — 

When equals are taken fVom equals, the remainders are equal; 
In this case equals have been taken from equals ; therefore 
The remainders are equal. 

The maxim, or general principle, in such cases may serve to 
test the reasoning, but is not the source of its validitj', — that is, 
of its power to produce correct conviction. 

Secondl}', we must notice that orthological inference takes 
place not only without reference to any general principle, but 
also without reference to any previously perceived partiadar 
case of necessary connection, Locke did not full}* apprehend 
this point. His zeal is directed against the doctrine ^Hhat all 
knowledge [or reasoning] depends on certain proecognita^ or 
general maxims, called principles." He nowhere denies that 
all inference may derive its force from i*emembered instances of 
a similar nature. But it is clear that we often reason without 
any reference either to general principles or to any similar case 
of necessary connection previously perceived. 

We often note a ceitain fact, simple or complex, and there- 
upon immediatel}* infer another fact. This is the most striking 
peculiaiit}^ of those inferences mentioned in the above quotation 
from Locke. If one event precedes another, we can imme- 
diatel}', or without reference to any other case, affirm that the 
other follows it ; and if a first event precedes a second, which 
precedes a third, we can assert, with equal directness, that the 
first is prior to the third as well as to the second. 

There maj' be ground for question whether, without any pres- 
entational knowledge of things as connected in necessar}' onto- 
logical relations, the mind could originate the conception of 
unseen consequents to be inferred from perceived antecedents. 
We may even allow that the relational conceptions which ortho- 
logical inference employs are first obtained by the mind in its 
immediate cognitions of fact. But tfiere can be no qitestion 
tJyit many inferential convictions give no indication of being 
depe?id€nt on any knowledge of similar cases of connection. 
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On the contrar}*, tbat same mental power which immediately 
recognizes the necessar}' connection between two things presen- 
tationally perceived, also immediately asserts the necessar}- con- 
nection between two things of which one is known, and the 
other only conceived, to exist ; and thereby directly infers the 
existence of the other thing. 

Here the question occurs, In what way can we determine 
whether any particular inference be orthological or homological ? 
To which we reply that this is to be determined b}' asking, On 
what does the force of this inference essentially depend? If it 
arise simply from consideration of the nature of the antecedent, 
and is independent of reference to an}' other similar fact known 
to be logically necessitant, the inference is orthological ; if it 
arise in connection with such reference, it is homological. 

Hence it is clear that aU reasoning from general principles 
%8 homological. A general principle has no force originally 
belonging to itself. It is derived from the perception of a 
particular case of consequence, or of a number of such cases, 
and has its validity according to the law that whatever is neces- 
sary in an}' individual instance is necessary likewise in every 
other instance in which there is an antecedent containing the 
same necessitative conditions. When we reason from a general 
principle, we do, in effect, reason from the similar to the similar. 

In all cases of inference we ma}* be said to reason 
may beglvOT ^'^ accordance with general principles. Therefore, 
for^^^Aifin* ftl^o, a homological form ma}' be given to all reason- 
ference based lug. But any inference which is in no way dependetit 
caiM£t?(wia. ^^ ^^^ general principle should not be regarded as 
homological. For this reason we distinguish between 
that apparent and formal reasoning from principles, when mathe- 
matical, geometrical, and metaphysical axioms are employed, 
and that real use of principles and general theorems which takes 
place in the development of any form of ontological science. 
After we have made some progress, orthologically, through a 
consideration of individual constructions of figure, or of paiticu- 
lar concatenations of fact as in various necessary relations, we 
generalize the truths thus obtained ; and thereupon, neglecting 
and forgetting the methods by which such truths were reached, 
we use these as general rules or principles in our further reason- 
ings. Thus, without remembering how we first came to adopt 
the rules, we ascertain the comparative solidity of cones by mul- 
tiplying the area of their bases by one third of their altitudes, 
and we extract the cube root of numbers by a more complicated 
method. In such cases we are guided by general principles, and 
reason homologically. 
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Comparing the two modes of inference with reference to our 
use of them, we find that ' the most noticeable part of human 
reasoning is homological^ while, at the same time, the ultimate 
principles of inference, with one exception, are orthological, 
Homological reasoning has only one ultimate principle, while 
orthological has manj*. Here, b}' ultimate principles, we mean 
such as are immediately subordinate to the universal principle of 
reason and consequent. 

It will be noticed that orthological inference is more evidently, 
though not more trul}*, illustrative of this fundamental law than 
the homological. When we CK)llect at random a number of 
diverse orthological inferences, we find that they can be co- 
ordinated under no one general law, except that of reason and 
consequent But when we collect homological inferences, we 
are distracted by the dualitj* of the principle according to 
which they are constructed, and hy its wonderful univei*sality 
of application. 

Because of this latter characteristic tJie homologic principle 
has been mistaken for the fundamental principle of all rea^ 
soning. This error has been facilitated by the circumstance 
that in every train of inferences the successive steps, though 
sometimes orthological and sometimes homological, can all be 
given that form of expression which is properly necessary only 
for the explicit statement of our reasonings from general princi- 
ples. All reasoning may take a homologic form, and therefore 
we wrongly say that all reasoning is based on the homologic 
principle. This has been the almost universal mistake of logicians 
from Aristotle down. 

Again, considering both kinds of inference as setting forth 
things as logically connected with one another, the ontological 
character of both becomes apparent. By this we mean that the 
radical laws of confiection which the mind uses in these forms 
of ratiocination are such as must belong to any system, of 
things and form a basis for one^s reasoyiing with respect to U. 
Collecting and analyzing orthological inferences, we find them 
to arise from consideration of the necessary relations of times, 
spaces, quantities, substances, powers, actions, changes, — in 
short, of such relations as must pertain to things, provided they 
exist at all, and which could be annihilated only by the annihila- 
tion of being ; while the homologic principle that similar conse- 
quents attend similar antecedents — that what is necessary in 
any case, by reason of the nature of the case, is necessary again 
upon the recurrence of that case — is also ontological. 

It may be asked, Can homological inference be based on onto- 
logical necessity when it produces belief in things that are not 
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ontologicaUy necessary^ as, for example, when it predicts the 
freezing of water at a certain temperature ? For we ma}' sup* 
pose that almighty power could change the nature of water in 
this one respect, so that, on the sea-level, it woulc^ remain 
liquid, or would hoil, at the temperatui^ of 32° Fahrenheit. 

We reply that not only that prediction of natural events 
which is characterized by the highest moral certainty, but also 
our merely probable expectations, — and, in short, all inferences 
whatever, — are based on the recognition of the necessary char- 
acter of ontological relations. Demonstrative reasoning assumes 
a perfect and complete antecedent of necessity ; contingent or 
problematic reasoning assumes an imperfect and incomplete ao- 
tecedent of necessit}* ; but in both the force of the inference 
depends on a perception of the necessary^ ontological^ relations 
of entity. 

The truth of this doctrine is supported by the fact that prob- 
able inference may assume a mathematical expression, as it does 
in the " Calculation of Chances ; " but anj' complete discussion of 
it belongs to the philosophy of Logic. At present we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying that the radical principles of probable 
inference arc as ontological as those of demonstrative inference, 
and would, as a matter of course, be employed, by minds like 
ours, in any universe, or constitution of things, whatever. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
EXPERIENCE AND INTUITION. 

Three com- ^* EXPERIENCE, In common language, has three 
moil meaji- principal meanings. 

term « expt First, it is a name for all of man^s paycIUcal life^ 
rienc©." ^ \^q does or sufTcrs, 80 far as lie is distinctly con-- 
scious of it. According to this, we say, ^' One's experience 
during such or such a period was monotonous or varied, happy^ 
or full of sorrow." 

Seco!idly, it ma}' denote all of those cognitions^ or perceptions, 
of present ol^ects and relations which take place immediately 
on the occasion of one's psychical life, whether the objects be 
included in this life or only in some way connected with it. la 
this sense ^^ experience " is a comprehensive term, including 
evcrj' form of sense-perception, concomitant perception, and 
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consciousness. Hence memory is the record of experience, and 
is referred to as giving the testimony of experience. 

This mode of cognition is nothing else than presentative per- 
ception. Its principal element is the cognition of simple fact ; 
but it does not exclude, as an accessory to this, a perception of 
necessary relations. Thus one ma}- experience, or know fix)m 
experience, the length of a certain road, the necessit}' of pass- 
ing over that road to reach a certain mountain, the height of 
the mountain, the necessity of exertion to surmount the sum- 
mit, the beauty of the prospect obtained there, tlie resemblance 
of this view to some other seen elsewhere, and the dependence 
of the beauty or the resemblance on some particular features of 
the prospect. Whatever of fact or of necessit}' may be observed 
with attention and interest is an object of this experience. 

Finally, experience may signif}- our immediate knowledge of 
fact considered as accompanied by an inductive process^ and 
as resulting in general conclusions. With reference to this 
meaning we often speak of the dictates of experience, and sa}* 
that a wise man is governed by experience, and that it is possi- 
ble to learn from experience — that is, from inductive observa- 
tion — maAy useful and important lessons. 

At present we employ a sense more restricted than any of 
these, but more closely related to the second than to either of 
the others. We mean, by experience, the perception^ or observa- 
tion^ of mere fact^ as distinguished from the perception of the 
necessary^ or logical^ relations of fact^ or of fact as having 
these relations. If one sees a man on the street, the sentence 
*^ The man stands on the street, not in the house," may express 
his experience, or experiential perception, in regard to the man. 
In this he sees and believes simply that the man is in the one 
place and not in the other, but does not think of the necessity 
of his being somewhere if he exist at all, of the impossibility 
of his being both on the street and in the house at the same 
time, or of the possibility of his being in either place. These 
last-mentioned perceptions are intimately* united with those of 
mere fact, and are frequently included with them in one act of 
cognition ; yet they may be distinguished from the latter, and may 
be called necessar}', or logical, or intuitional, perceptions. 
A peculiar ^^^ » judgment of experience, or an experiential 
technical ap- judgment, signifies a lesson or general truth learnt 
tie^tinn. ^'. f**^™ ^^^ observation of fact ; and this use of language 
nefliieci and is natural and proper. But in the present discussion 
°* * we shall mean, by experience, onli/ the simple percep- 
tion of fact ^ — that »«, of fact, so far as it does not invoice 
logical relations/ for these relations, of course, may also be 
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things actual. And bj empirical cognition, judgment, percep- 
tion, or knowledge, we shall mean the cognition of simple fact, 
and not the knowledge of any law gained from observation, 
although the phrase might have this latter signiflcation* 

Experiential, or empirical, judgments, or perceptions, arc ex- 
pressed b}' pure categorical statements, or what the Aristotelians 
called propositions '* de inesse.** They use the indicative mood 
of verbs, and this in its simplest and most literal significance. 
Sometimes this mood is used to express a necessar}' law, as 
when we say, " A straight line is the shortest possible between 
two points;" *'Ice, when exix)sed to the fire, will melt." But 
it expresses experiential perception when it is used merely his- 
torically. Hence experiential, or empirical, knowledge might be 
called historical ; as it was b}- Aristotle. Philosophical history, 
which accounts for facts and traces them to their causes, is not 
purely empirical ; but history, as a mere chronicle of facts, is a 
formal record of experience. 

Experiential knowledge admits of generalization, or rather 
of the use of general notions. One can say, ^^ All the trees in 
that forest are* oaks." This does not express any law of neces- 
sit}', but simply sums up the result of an exhaustive observation. 
A general fact must be distinguished from a general law. 

In causational sequence experience, or empirical perception, 
ma}' be said to observe the agent and its power, the operation 
of the power and the result as produced by this, but not that 
absolute necessity of connection which exists between these 
things ; just as it ma}- perceive a body occupying space, but not 
as doing so necessarily. In other words, historical fact and 
logical necessity may be distinguished, and the perception of 
each assigned to a different power, or to a different modification 
of the same power. 

Intuition 2. The term 'intuition" signifies literally "a look- 
defined, ing uix)n," and is naturally applied to any style of 

^ ** ■ conviction in which something is immediately seen, 
and not inferred, or believed on testimony, to exist. " By intu- 
ition," says President McCosh, '* I mean that power which the 
mind has of perceiving objects and truths at once, and without 
a process." This is the primary and generic meaning of the 
term. 

But, according to this signification, that act of mind which 
we have distinguished as experience, or empirical perception, is 
a leading kind of intuition : all prescntative cognition, whether 
of sense or consciousness or concomitant perception, is intuitive ; 
for all such cognition is immediate and without a process. 

In a previous part of the present treatise the term '" intuition'' 
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was used to signify presentational cognition, and not in the 
peculiar and technical sense now to be emploj^ed. The intui- 
tion of whidh we are about to speak is not^ xtideed^ to he dis- 
tinguished from aU presentatioe cognition, but it is to be 
distinguished from what we have called experiential, or empiri- 
cal, perception. According to the sense at present before us, it 
is not intuition simpl}' to be conscious of having a toothache, 
and to know that it is on one side of 3*our face and not on the 
other, or to realize that 3*ou have five digits on one hand, and 
that with these you are touching the fingers on the other hand, 
or other objects within reach. These perceptions would be 
experiences in the special sense alread}* defined. 

Again, intuition sometimes signifies an action of the intellect 
in which things are perceived, not reall}' without a process, but 
so quickly and with so great natural or acquired facility that the 
steps of tlie process elude our ob8er\'ation. According to this 
sense, intuitive reason is opposed to discursive, though these are 
both radical!}' of the same nature. In like manner the process 
of inference in our acquired sense-perceptions is called intuitive. 
This is that intuition exhibited b}' great mathematicians, who 
sometimes understand and solve problems at once which others 
master only by slow and methodical calculation. 
The meaning The iutuition of which we now treat agrees with 
"Imuitioi" experience in being a perception of truths without a 
88 opposed process ; but it differs from experience in that it takes 
•*exi^ri^°* place quite as well in the absence as in the presence 
eiice." of the objects asserted to exist. It manifests itself in 

the fact that a large class of propositions need onlj* to be pre- 
sented to the mind in order to be fully believed. No objects 
need be actually present ; the conception of them is sufiScicnt. 

For this reason the truths thus perceived may more emphati- 
cally be styled intuitional than those gained by experiential 
cognition. Experience does not lead to the belief of proposi- 
tions apait from the evidence of observation, and simply on our 
consideration of them ; in this sense experiential convictions are 
not intuitive. 

Because logic and mental science immediately examine repro- 
duced or elaborated ideas, and not the perceptions in which these 
originate, it was natural that in many discussions those beliefs 
alone should be called intuitive which are evident in themselves, 
or simply as conceived by the mind, while propositions expres- 
sive of our perceptions of simple fact should be regarded as 
immediatel}' evidenced b}' the presented object, rather than as 
immediately evident in themselves. Thus the terms ** intuitive " 
and *^ intuitional," though naturally referring to all perceptions 
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which are immediate or without a process, have been opposed 
to the terms " experiential" and '* empirical," and have been 
employed to distinguish a class of cognitions which are not 
those of simple fact. 

with t ^® objective peculiarity common to intuitive, or 
tothe[?o^ self-evident, convictions is that they pertain to the 
lS!er*nta^ neccssary relations of things, and set forth things as 
itiotisare in ncccssary relations. For this reason they have 
o?nece-'8ittt- ^een called our necessary judgments or beliefs. This 
diiiaijudg- designation refers to the necessary nature of the 
truths which these judgments set forth, and not to 
their own nature as modes of mental conviction. Although the 
constitution of the mind renders them necessary in this light 
also, they are no more subjectively necessary than our experien- 
tial convictions. What our cognitive powers apprehend to be 
fact, we cannot help firmly believing, whether we apprehend it 
as necessary fact or not. 

Moreover, it is to be remarked that although our intuitions 
set forth what is necessarily true^ they do not always set forth 
what is necessarily existent. They ma}^ present the merely 
possible, or, through a combination of the possible with the 
necessar}^ what is only probable. The distinction between 
intuitive and experiential convictions is not such that certainty 
belongs to the former and probability to the latter. On the 
contrary, pure intuitional reasoning, in which only ontological 
principles are employed, may have probable conclusions, while 
both experiential knowledge and the inferences from it may be 
perfect and absolute. No one will dispute that when I see an ob- 
ject — for example, my inkstand — I am just as certain experi- 
entially that it is where it is, — that is, on ray table, — as I am, 
intuitively, that, being a real inkstand, ft must exist somewhere. 

But the doctrine has been taught that intuitive perception, 
being the cognition of things necessary, is always productive 
of absolute certainty. This is incorrect. Our ontological con- 
victions set forth always what is necessarily true, but not always 
what is necessarily existent. Possihilityy or contingency^ and 
probability^ no less than necessity and certainty^ belong to the 
very nature of things^ and are intuitively perceived. Our in- 
ferences in possibility and in probability, no less than those 
which are necessary and certain, involve ontological judgment. 
All pure mathematical reasonings are intuitional, but among the 
purest of thera we must reckon calculations of probabilit}*. 

We allow that our more important intuitions concern the neces- 
sarily existent rather than the possible and the probable. But 
we maintain that the radical principles of contingent reasoning 
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are intuitive convictions. Let it be remembered that necessary 
judgments are not simply those which set forth things as exist- 
ing necessarily under given conditions, but those which set forth 
things as necessarily true. 

In styling all intuitional judgment necessary^ we recognize a 
community of nature which subsists between logical necessity 
and logical possibility. Both are modes of the state of the 
conditioned. Possibility may be regarded as a partial or im- 
perfectly developed necessity ; and it paitakes so much of the 
nature of necessity that it cannot be destroyed so long as the 
antecedent on which it depends exists. An effect is neces' 
sarily possible when some parts of its cause, at least, exist, 
nor can it cease to have this possibility till these conditions 
are removed. As intuitive judgments assert necessity and 
contingency, thc}^ are naturally expressed in modal and hj'po- 
thetical propositions, just as empirical judgments are naturally 
expressed by categorical statements. 

Onr original Some distinguish ^ intuition" as the immediate 
J»»^«pj|<|n" perception of that which is necessary as such, and 
anS^oon-^ make *' experience " the perception of that which is 
in°ttiSve "^* contingent as such. This conti*ast of judgments may 
and, In a be made, but it is not that presented in this depart- 
tenM*"neoM^ mcnt of philosophy. Contingency as well as necessity 
■itud/nai. is intuitivel}' perceived. Empirical perception is the 
simple cognition of fact, as fact, without reference to its logical 
relations. When we see a man walking along the street, we 
perceive, experientially, that he is moving in space. This is a 
thing necessary if he move at all, for no motion is possible save 
in space ; and it is a thing possible, for the actual is always pos- 
sible, and the existence of space renders the motion of any body 
possible. Moreover, we may say that this necessity and this 
possibility are presentationallj' perceived. But they are not 
experientially perceived. So far as anything is perceived as 
logically' necessary or possible, it is the object of intuitional 
cognition ; mere fact, to the exclusion of logical relations, is the 
object of experiential cognition. It is true that empirical knowl- 
edge does not recognize things as necessary ; but neither does 
it recognize them as contingent. 

Someintni- Here let us avoid that extreme doctrine which 
wntationir*' ^^^^^ all presentational thought experiential, and in 
Three niod«i this Way denies that an}* intuitive thought can be so. 
one"of*ex-' There is no absurdity in saying that some things 
perience. immediately perceived as fact are also, and in the 
same act of intellect, perceived as things necessary or pos- 
sible. It is even reasonable to suppose that our first intuitions 

26 
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take place in connection with experiential cognition, and that 
they are not properl3' inferences, but presentational perceptions 
of things as in logical relations. Or we may say that in com- 
plete presentational perception intuition and experience unite. 
Thus, in the ver^' act of perceiving some event as resulting fix>m 
some cause, we also perceive it to result necessaril}'. We see 
that it could not take place without the cause, and that, with 
the cause, it could not fail to take place. In such a cognition 
we would not infer the event from the cause., but perceive it as 
in necessary relation to the cause. 

In like manner mathematical intuitions may be presentational. 
We may see three equal bodies and their equalit}*, and at the 
same time perceive the necessity that two of them, being re- 
spectively equal to the third, must be equal to one another. 

But it is true that the great use and value of intuitive judg^ 
ment are realized in connection with inference. As the vital 
element in inference, intuition enables one to perceive and know 
things which he does not know alread3s and which he cannot 
know in any other way. The fitness of intuition for this use, 
more than any other characteristic, is the ground of its philo- 
sophical importance and of its distinction from experience. 

While this latter mode of perception is wholly presentational, 
the intuitive judgment may assume three forms. First, it also 
maj' be presentational, the perception of necessary' relations 
between things visiblj' present. Secondl}', it may be an actual- 
istic inference, in which, from some seen antecedent, we infer a 
real consequent as necessarily connected with it. And, thirdly-, 
it may be an hypothetical inference in which we merelj' suppose 
an antecedent, and thereupon infer a consequent as hj'potheti- 
cally necessary. In these two latter modes of Judgment^ intu- 
ition exhibits that pecidiar power whereby it produces conviction 
on the mere presentation of a proposition^ and in the absence 
of the object asserted to exist. 

3. When we examine any spontaneous intuition or 
hldfvi(fuai7 self-evident belief, — as, for example, that some in- 
and general, dividual chanffc which we observe must proceed from 

or i>rlncl* 

plated. intQi- a causc ; or that some particular change similar to 
TOiihed^*** another must proceed from a cause similar to that 
of the other; or that two individual things (bodies, 
weights, forces, lines, surfaces, solids, or an}' kind of quan- 
tities), being each equal to a third, are equal to each other, — 
we find that the judgment does not depend on the whole na- 
titre of the things observed and judged about ^ but on'y on 
certain elements of their nature^ which we perceive as the fun- 
damenta of the necessary relations. We ground our judgment 
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on the perception that certain objects are quantities, and have 
relations and relata pertaining to them as such ; or on the per- 
ception that they are events, and have the relations and relata 
belonging to them as such; or that they are substances, or 
powers, or spaces, or times, or relations of some kind, as iden- 
tity or diversit}', or similarity or dissimilarity, and have the rela- 
tions and relata connected with them as such. Our conclusion 
is logical^ independent of any more specific (or specificative) 
features which ma}' accompany these radical characteristics. 

Such being the case, it is both possible and natural for think- 
ing men to withdraw their attention from those elements in ob- 
jects vhich are not necessarj' conditions of their judgment, and 
to concentrate their thought upon those which are. In this way 
abstract singular judgments are formed^ presenting that which 
is self-evident simplj' as having the nature which makes it self- 
evident ; and from these ^ by an application of the homologic 
principle^ general judgments are derived^ which express fun- 
damental laws^ and which may be used as radical rules of 
inference. 

For example, perceiving or thinking about any individual event 
simply as such, we can immediately say that it must have a 
cause, and that, too, a cause corresponding to its own nature, 
and which, if repeated, will produce a similar effect. Or should 
we add together three equal amounts of some particular sub- 
stance, as sugar or salt or water or wine, on two or more oc- 
casions, we might, thinking of them only as quantities, say that 
the sum in each instance is equal to that in each of the other 
instances. Then, immediatel}' consequent upon such' individual 
judgments, we have the general '* principles," that there is no 
effect without a cause, that like effects have like causes, and that 
if equals be added to equals, the sums will be equal. 
How far and 4. Evcrj' such general judgment sets forth that 
intaHhro^n? ^^^ich is nccessaril}' true in any particular instance 
Intuitional whatever, in which the antecedent of the judgment 
are ontoIc«i- may cxist. Such a judgment, therefore, ma}' be re- 
cai. garded as expressing an universal law of being. It 

states what absolutely must be true of some subject provided 
that subject exist. It asserts that anywhere, or at any time, 
or in any system of being, in which that subject may be found, 
that law must prevail. Because these generalized intuitions 
would be true under an}' possible system, they may be distin- 
guished as ontological judgments, and may be said to express 
ontological laws. 

This character may be given to them on the fuither ground 
that they would be necessarily employed by rational beingSi 
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under any system of existence, as reallt/ applicable to the forms 
of entity composing it In other words, our abstract intuitive 
judgments are not only such as would be true^ if applicable^ 
under am.y system of being ^ but are such also as must be ap^ 
plicable. For this reason, therefore, — as connected with the 
very existence of things, in case things exist at all, — we may 
call them ontological judgments, and say that they indicate 
ontological laws. 

Those concrete intuitions in which objects are regarded in 
their whole nature, and without rejection of those elements on 
which the necessary perception does not depend, might also be 
called ontological, as containing and embodying the necessary 
judgment ; and they sometimes do receive this name. They are 
ontological, however, not as to their whole nature, but only in 
an inferior and secondary sense, and as including judgments 
which more properly deserve the designation. 
Cosmoioeicai "^^ Contrasted with the abstract or general judg- 
lud^meiits mcnt, the concrete intuition might be distinguished 
befngoo" *^ cosmological ; and so our intuitions might be 
oret« intui- divided into two kinds, the ontological and the cor- 
related ^^ mologiccU^ — these latter having, in addition to the 
Jud^^'^nts thought and perception which ontological judgments 
employ, and which they also emplo}', modes of con- 
ception and of conviction peculiar to themselves. 

Our most noted cosmological judgments relate to the specific 
operation of natural causes. Let us, for example, take our in- 
tuitions respecting the explosion of a percussion cap by the 
blow of a hammer. Presentationally, we say that that particu- 
lar blow (with its attending circumstances) was necessarily fol- 
lowed bj' that particular flash and report. Inferentially, we say 
that another cap, just like that one, would be exploded by a 
similar blow. These judgments pertain not to cause and effect 
in the abstract, but to the hammering and explosion of certain 
percussion caps. 

Evidently, too, the propositions expressing them, when «w- 
derstood as the utterances of intuitional or necessary truths 
are self-evident in the sense that they need only to be con- 
ceived or stated in order to be believed. Our conviction in 
each case assumes or starts from our observation and analysis 
of the actual phenomena. But at the same time these judg- 
ments, as setting forth necessary relations, include, and are 
founded on, modes of perception which do not depend on our 
knowledge of any instituted order of thmgs, but which ^mploy 
principles of absolute necessity, and are emphaticall,y ontological. 
They include the judgments that a change demands a cause ; 
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that the trae cause, or a reliable sign of it, is discoverable by 
what logicians call the method of difference (for the explosion 
takes place only when the blow is given) ; and that like causes 
are conjoined with like effects. 

These principles are ontological ; and not only does the cos^ 
mologiccd judgment involve the assertion of them^ as a part 
of itself but its whole force^ vahether as a presentational per- 
ception of necessity or as an inference^ depends on, and flows 
from, this assertion. 

The only part which experience performs in connection with 
inferences respecting the actual operations of Nature is to give 
a knowledge of fact simply as such, and without refei*ence to 
the logical relations of fact. Thereupon inferential perception, 
according to ontological principles, taking hold of the facts, 
and retaining the specific forms of thought Airnished by experi- 
ence, yet without any fhrther aid from presentative perception, 
can produce the conclusion proper in the case. The judgment 
that the explosion necessaril}' follows the blow is something so 
independently intellectual that it takes plac« as well on the sup- 
position or i^emembrance, as on the perception, of the facts ; 
while the judgment that a similar cap will be exploded by a sim- 
ilar blow is a homological inference from the particular intuition 
alreadj^ made. So that although cosmological judgments find 
the specific form of their data and of their conceptions in ex- 
perience, or the observation of fact, their whole force comes 
from the apprehension of truths which ai*e evident merely on 
being stated and independently of our cognition of the actual. 

Therefore, as opposed to experiential perception, and as being 
a mode of necessary and of inferential perception, the cosmo- 
logical judgment is intuitional, and, in a certain limited sense, 
ontological. 

While our reasonings respecting the operations of specifie 
causes are pre-eminentl}' cosmological, all other inferences, which 
Employ any mode of conception not essential to the ontological 
principle which they follow, have the same character. Such are 
mathematical judgments and inferences about natural objects, 
considered as such and as having their observed peculiarities. 
The assertion that a pound of feathers is of the same weight as 
a pound of lead, because, the}^ are each equal in weight to a 
pound of iron, is a cosmological intuition. 

Such judgments, yet more evidently than those regarding 
causational sequence, depend for their strength on the abstract 
principles which they enclose and embody. 
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CHAPTER L. 

METAPHYSICS, OR ONTOLOGT. 

.ru -^ii-vii 1- The doctrine of the reliability of our orifrinal, or 
The reiiaDii- . ,, . .. ^ , ^ iP^ 

ityofuxperi- primary, judgments, or perceptious, relates equally to ex- 

ence and In- perieutial and to intuitional perceptions. But it is more 

tuition. comprehensive than that which asserts the reliability of 

every mode of presentational cognition. 

Both our first perceptions oi' simple fact and our first perceptions 
of things as necessary, or as contingent, are presentational. They 
are immediate cognitions respecting our own souls and bodies as being 
and as being related, as acting and as acted upon, now and here. 
These presentational judgments, when tested, exhibit every possible 
mark of trustworthiness. In the first place, U^ty are attended with irre^ 
sistible conviction ; in the second, they are upheld by the universal consent 
and " common sense '* of mankind ; and, thirdly, they are perfectly con- 
sistent and coherent with each other. 

We have now to add that both memory, the reproduced knowledge 
of fact, and that intuUive inference in which Judgments of necessity and 
contingency are repeated, whUe the things asserted to be necessary or poS' 
sible are not immediately present, have the same marks of reliability as 
our presentational cognitions. 

When we speak of these intuitional judgments being repeated, we 
do not of course mean that they are repeated from memory, or even 
that the present has any dependence on a previous perception of truth. 
We only recognize the fact that the mind can perceive the same con- 
nection of things inferentially which it formerly perceived presenta- 
tionally, in each case acting independently and according to the same 
law of conviction. 

Moreover, it is to be noticed that the knowledge thus 
perceives an g&in^d is that of an objectual necessity. It asserts not 
objeutuai ne- merely that we must believe something, but that this some- 
*^®"***^y' thing in its own nature must be so, and cannot be oUier- 
wise. We not only perceive that equals added to equals are eoual,* 
but also that this is so by an absolute and inherent necessity. Were 
this not so, it would be necessary to explain inferential intuition as 
simply a sort of memory, or as resulting in some way from reproduced 
experience. 

Some philosophers, resting on such an explanation, deny that we 
really perceive any absolute necessity, — that there are any such judg- 
ments as those called intuitional. But we appeal from these teachers 
to the unsophisticated consciousness of mankind. 

Others, who cannot deny that an objectual necessity is asserted, say 
that our intuitions are delusive and unreliable. To prove this, they 
adduce certain ^* antinomies," or contradictions, in wnich they claim 
that the primary judgments of the mind conflict with each other. 
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These antinomies, however, derive their force from concealed assump- 
tions and mistakes. They remind one of the arguments by which 
ancient sophists proved the impossibility of motion and the non-exist- 
euce of plurality. None of our primary cognitions have ever been 
shown really to contradict one another. 

But while defending the authenticity of intuition, we see no advan- 
tage in making for it doubtful or preposterous claims. For example, 
the doctrine that we have an intuition of the infinite seems unnecessary and 
untenable. In our own persons we perceive space and time and their 
necessary natures and relations. The convictions that space is bound- 
less, and that time has been without beginning and shall be without 
end, are constructively and inferentially derivable from these immedi- 
ate cognitions. In like manner beliei in a Supreme Being, though 
very natural to the soul, appears to be not an immediate, but an 
inferential conviction. 

Ratiocinft- '^^^ doclrine that all intuitions which are not presen- 
tinii a Merles tational are either actualistic or hypothetical inferences, 
ofimuiilonB. throws light on the nature of reasoning, fivery link by 
which, in a chain of ratiocination, one fact is connected with another 
already known, is an actualistic intuition; and every similar step by 
which one imaginary fact is united to another is an hypothetical intui- 
tion. Therefore, as the whole chain is composed of such links, we 
conclude that reasoning is simply a series of connected intuitions. 
It is admitted that every step in any mathematical demonstration em- 
ploys some axiom or postulate, or rather follows that law of necessity 
or of possibility which the axiom or postulate expresses. So, also, 
when we predict a course of successive events, we reason according to 
those radical laws which connect cause with effect and similar causes 
with similar effects. And even those principles which regulate our 
inferences in contingency and in probability are intuitive perceptions 
of necessity and of possibility. 

If these remarks be true, there is an intimate connection between 
the philosophy of intuition and the science of lo^ic; for they show 
that reasoning not only begins with intuition (which is the common 
statement), but also emplovs intuition at every step of its progress. 

2. Those two modes of cognitive judgment which we have called 
experience and intuition perfectly blend and unite in all our ordinary 
perceptions and convictions. For this reason, in previous discussions, 
intuition and experience have been spoken of not simply as two modes^ but 
alsOf and more definitely, as the two radical elements of belief , or convic^ 
lion ; for it is scarcely possible for us to perceive or think of any fact 
without also perceiving some of its necessary relations. 
The intni- Growing out of this distinction between the elementary 

tionai and modes of conviction, is another, already noticed in an early 
eiementi^aJof chapter, between the intuitional and the experiential ele- 
thought and ments of thought, or conception. The intuitional elements 
(2) of being, of conception are those which enter as thought-factors into 
axioms, and into the most abstract statement of our necessarv convic- 
tions; the experiential are those additions, obtained in experience, by 
reason of which a judgment which would otherwise be purely onto- 
logical is a cosmological intuition. These experiential elements never 
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enter into any ultimate law of conyiction ; they only affect and color 
our convictions. 

This distinction between the intuitional and experiential elenaentfl 
of conception is not parallel with that between the Intuitional and 
experiential elements of conviction; that is, we cannot Bay that only 
intuitional elements of conception are employed in intuitional cognitions^ 
and only experiential in experiential, Ou the contrary, both modes of 
conception are employed in each mode of belief. Cosmological intui- 
tions employ experiential conceptions as well as those on which their 
peculiar force depends; and our experiential cognition of things in- 
cludes, and sometimes mainly consists in, the perception of elements 
which serve also as the f undamenta of necessary, or logical, relations. 

When one sees a man walking along the road, his body and its 
parts, his place, his size, his motion, and his rate of speed, are all 
perceived as matters of fact. But these things involve such radical 
entities as space, time, substance, power, action, change, quantity, and 
relation, which are ontological elements. Plainly, experience perceives 
such elements, and objects compounded from them, as well as the 
non-ontological peculiarities which may be found in such object<). 

There is, however, a distinction immediately connected with that 
between intuitional and experiential elements of .conception, which is 
exactly parallel with it, and which some have confounded with it. It 
ig that between the intuitional and the experiential elements of entity. The 
elements thus divided are the objects, or rather the ultimate ele-* 
mental parts of objects, which correspond to the elements of con- 
ception. They may also be distinguished as the ontological and the 
empirical elements of entity. Let us speak first of the one, and 
then of the other. 

Theontologi- i^iffcJ'^nt thinkers have given different categories, or 
oai elements summa genera, of those elements of being which are the 
of entity. bases, or fundamenta, of necessary relations, and there- 
cendentaT fore also the essential matter of intuitional conviction. 
oh^ectM at So far as we can see, there are in all seven such categories, 
intuition. ^^^^^ beside these seven elemental genera, several radical 
kinds of relation which subsist between them, and which constitute 
another comprehensive category. The seven are space, time] quantity, 
substance, power, action, and change. These categories are to be regarded 
as setting forth absolutely simple elements, and as being entirely exclusive 
of one another. They furnish the necessary constituents for the 
n'amework, or form, of particular entities. 

Beside these generic categories there are what we may call the 
transcendental objects of intuition. They are simple entity, or being, 
existence, non-existence, necessity^ and possibility. They are transcen- 
dental, not because they transcend presentative cognition, — no cate- 
gory does that, — but because of their universal logical applicability. 

That science which specially discusses the intuitional elements both 
of conception and of entity, together with the leading laws of convic- 
tion and of existence, was named metaphysics by the disciples of Aris- 
totle. Aristotle himself entitled it ** The First Philosophy." // hcu 
also been called ontology, or the science of being, this term bringing into 
prominence the objective side of the science. 
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Moreover, because ontological principles affect almost every question 
concerning the intellect, the name *^ metaphysics" is frequently, though 
improperly^ applied to mental philosophy in general. Metaphysics and 
logic are twin branches, both outgrowths of the general philosophy 
of mind. 

The experiential elements of entity and the elements of 
^" ®*P"^J"'' conception corresponding to them include all those simple, 
of things or ultimate, modes of thought and of being 'which are not 
viBCMB from intuitional, or ontological. Unlike the ontological elements 
mMira in^^ they are seldom the objects of special and separate consider- 
which power ation ; they merely qualify or characterize. In all ordinai'y 
SbUiw'^'^ generalization only experiential thought is dismissed; that 
which is retained has an intuitional constitution, and in 
the highest abstractions is purely intuitional. Intuitional thought fwT' 
rushes a framework^ or fornix which is JUUd in and clothed with the ex> 
periential^ and with which the latter is always found united. 

In what way the experiential and the intuitional elements of entity 
are related to each other by reason of their own natures, — in other 
words, how those modifications of being which are simple and ultimate 
to experience are connected with those elements which are simple and 
ultimate to intuition, — is a question for metaphysics rather than for 
mental philosophy. But we may say that the experiential character 
seems specially related to power and its operation; for it primarily 
' attaches itself to those specific modes of power by the operation of 
which, either in or upon spiritual beings, feelings are produced. The 
peculiarities both of the sense-affecting qualities of material objects 
and of the life and experience of the soul itself, as these are seen by 
sense-perception and consciousness, are the primary objects and sources 
of experiential thought. These peculiarities are recognized as affect- 
ing eveiy part both of the spiritual and of the material universe, and 
are of a countless variety. 

Intuitional- ^' That theory of immediate cognition which distin- 
ism. Scei>- gnishes between experience and intuition, and which ex- 
ticism. Dog. plains the nature of each of these modes of mental action, 
Kantianism, has been named intuitionalism. This doctrine at once admits 
Association, all the facts presented by consciousness, and explains these, 
■***™* after their true nature, according to ^generalizations justi- 

fied by a careful comparison and analysis. On this account we believe 
that it will stand as the final statement of philosophy regarding man's 
primary beliefs. 

The excellence of the intuitionalist view may be illustrated by the 
incompetency of all other theories which have sought the approval of 
studious minds. These mav be rudely classified under four heads, 
as the sceptical, the dogmatic, the Kantian^ or conceptionalist^ and the osso- 
ciationalist theories of our primary convictions. 

Phil o hi ^^ ancient times, philosophical scepticism nourished itself 
scepMciSmf on the sophistical refinements of Fyrrho regarding our ac- 
Pyrrho, knowledged cognitions ; in modern times, under the leader- 
Hume. ^j^-p jj£ David Hume, it has triumphed in overthrowing 

inadequate accounts of our perceptions of fact and truth. But it never 
has been a common doctrine even among philosophers ; for no man, 
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however he may be puzzled by subtile difficulties, can really doubt 
the testimony of his senses and of his consciousness, or the intuitive 
perceptions of his intellect. 

Doffm tism That school in philosophy which maintains that the mind 
UeE^weg, ^^ ^^^ power of immediately perceivlnrj fundamental truth in 
Looke, and the form of general abstract princifAeSj has been called the 
quoult^* rfo^wiaric. *' Dogmatism,'*, says Ueberweg, **has an im- 
mediate faith in the power of human thought to transcend, 
by the aid of perfect clearness and distinctness in its ideas, the limits 
of experience, and attain to truth." This doctrine is an improvement 
on. scepticism ; but it sets out from a wrong starting-point, and tends 
to the acceptance of abstractions whose truth and authority may be 
denied. 

Locke attacks dogmatism when he denies that maxims, or axioms, 
are *^ the principles and foundations of all our knowledge," and main- 
tains that ^' all the materials of reason and knowledge come from 
experience." In Locke's writings, experience is to be taken in a 
broad sense for presentational perception in geueral. 

But the doctrine that all cognition is primarily a perception of the 
singular, has been stru^rgling for recognition from the earliest begin- 
nings of philosophy. That famous saying which Anstotle borrowed 
from the Stoics, '* In intellectu nihil est quod non prius fuerit in 
sensu," is no obscure anticipation of Locke's assertion that all knowl- 
edge originates in experience ; for in this statement oiaBrfiris is to be 
taken broadly to signify every kind of immediate perception. 

The doctiine of Kaut was an attempt to explain and defend 
Wealtem!*™' '^* ^'*"^'* which dogmatism inaccurately taught^ — that i>, the 
intellectual origin of our cognitions. But Kant failed to see 
that experience is as intellectual as intuition, and that intuition is not 
a mere power of forming conceptions, but a cognition of things as they 
truly exist. His a priori ideas are far more fanciful things than Uie 
general principles assumed by dogmatism. Kantianism has this only 
in its favor, that it contains more of truth than anv of those systems 
of pure idealism to which it gave rise, and which agree with it in 
substituting conceptions for cognitions. 

Asaociation- Finally, association alism presents the weakest and most 
altiim. Mate- unsatisfactory account possible of our original perceptions and 
riaiism. Sen- beliefs. This form of error is plausible and captivating, 
aa ona m. ggpecjally when divorced from the grosser schemes wiSi 
which it is commonly united. Materialism, which confounds molecular 
with psvchical activity, and sensationalism, which confounds all thought 
and feeling with bodily impressions and their reproduction, inevitably 
ally themselves with associationalism, which confounds the objective 
laws of inference with the subjective laws of the succession of our 
ideas. 

The weakness of all these modes of philosophy is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in their attempt to account for the radical conceptions and 
convictions of the mind. The harder one tries to form such notions 
as those of space and time and substance and power, from the associ- 
ation of ** feelings, or impressions, or states of consciousness," the 
more he will realize the impossibility of doing so. And the more one 
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endeavors to identify our conviction of logical necessitv with that of 
an acquired psychical necessity governing the sequence of our thoughts, 
the more he will find that logical necessity pertains to objects, and is 
triUv perceived by the mind viewing them. 

The convictions that all things must exist in space and time ; that 
power must reside in substance ; that action comes only from power, 
and change only from action ; that nothing can be existent and non- 
existent at the same time, and that a thing must be either existent or 
non-existent; that the nature of space admits geometiical figures and 
relations, and necessitates certain connections between them ; and that 
(quantity, in like manner, admits and necessitates arithmetical rela- 
tions, — these, and many other principles, irresistibly assert themselves 
as simple, ultimate, objective verities. 
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This index may be luefal to stodente as a rocabalarr of philosophical terms; 
these are explained hero and there throuf hout the book. ' It will also enable one to 
trace the interpenetration of doctrines and discussions. Bat students who may desire 
to make specific examination of authorities will find the '* Human Mind** more 



helpful than the present manual. This index simplv shows when and how often 
writers have been quoted and referred to in ** Mental Science.*' 



A BELARD, Peter, 228. 

^ Aliercrombie, Dr.. 176, 326, 867. 

Abstraction, 206, 215, 403. 

Accident, wide sense of, 211. 

Acquired sense-perception, 266, 270, 310, 
313. 

Acquisition, mental, 170. 

Action, 210, 408. 

Action and passion, aa categories of predi- 
cation, 111. 

Al(r9i|0-if, 261. 

Albertus Magnus, 69, 226. 

Analysis, 7, 195, 205, 213. 

Anselm of Canterbury, 269. 

Antecedents, loffical,'l40, 160. 

Antinomies of Kant, 406. 

Apprehension, or an understanding of 
tne ** that,'* 93, 

"A priori" and "a posteriori,*' 182, 
306. 

Aquinas, Saint Thomas, 69, 99, 226. 

Archimedes, 170, 863. 

Aristotle, 5, 81, 68, 101, 182, 226, 228, 
280, 270, 276, 279, 284, 294, 301, 386, 
388, 389, 408, 410. 

Art, :366. 

Article, the definite, nses of, 217. 

Article, the indefinite, uses of, 218. 

Asj«ertion and assertiye, 98, 106. 

Associationalism, 22, 60, 181, 410. 

Attention, 71, 166. 

Attribute, 207, 376. 

Auipstine, Saint, 83, 270. 

Axioms, 21. 



gACON, Lord, 4, 42. 

Bain, Alexander, 80. 
Being, 72, 228, 407. 



Belief, 19, 03, 100, 106, 111, 118, 242. 

Bell, Sir Charles, his discoyeries, 43. 

Berkeley, Bishop, 227, 264, 266, 316. 

Bessie's chickens, 320. 

Blackstone, quoted, 119 

Boethius, quoted, 222. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, 17, 68, 862. 

Bruckner, quoted, 193. 

Brutes, 48, 379. 

Budeus, 170. 

Bums, quoted, 336. 

pABANIS' experiments, 866. 

^^ Calculation of chances, 896. (See 

"Human Mind/') 
Campbell, a nominalist, 227. 
Cardan, 170. 

Categorical, or o^tensiye, syllogism, 391. 
Categories, of predication and of entity, 

110, 210, 408. 
Cause and effect, '214. 
Chances, 162, 166. 
Characteristic, 211. 
Cheselden's report, 310, 319. 
Cicero, his "De Ofiiciis," 176; quoted, 

276. 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, quoted, 264. 
Co-existence. 148. 
Coherency of truth, 277. 
Coleridge, 176, 363. 
"Common sense," 12, 40, 278, 276. 
Comte, Auguste, 39. 173. 
Conception, 83, 87, 206, 230. 
Conceptuari<tm, 229. 
Concomitant perception, 129, 300, 896. 
Condi 1 lac, 61. 
Condition^ as a category of predicatioo 

110. 
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Conditioned, the, 401. 

Conditions, ueceiuarv and logical, 140, 

146. 
Conscientia, the teim, 249. 
Consciousness, 8, 167, 249, 266, 973. 
Consistency of truth, 277. 
Contingency, l.>9. 307, 387. 
Conversion of inferences, 130, 147. 
Conviction, 93, 101, 239, 278, 378, 886. 
Copulative verb, 107. 
Cosmological judgments, 404, 406. 



T^ELIRIUM tremens, 360. 

^^ Democritus, 28, 260, 299. 

Demonstration, ;^7. 

Descartes' views, 30, 31, 68, 132, 240, 
262, 282. 

Design, 42, 188. 

^ULi'Ota, ^, 234. 

Dickens, mentioned, 169. 

Difference, formal or specific, and indi- 
vidual or numerical, 211. 214. 

Discourse and discursive, 234, 381. 

Diver, the soul compared to a, 49. 

Dogmatism, 409. 

Dreams, 360. 

Duns Scotus, 60. 



"POO, perception of the, 260, 266. 

■^^ Element, 22, 199, 206, 210, 407. 

Empedocles, 260. 

Empirical, 22, 398. 

'Ef, Tb, 228. 

Entity, 80, 209, 222, 408. 

Enunciation and assertion, 98| 106. 

Epicharmu«, quoted, 287. 

•Ejri<mjuij, ^, 261. 

Evidence, 118, 133, 243. 270. 

Existence, 72: real and imaginary, 80; 

object of belief, 98, 106, 346. 
Existential, 106, 112. 
Experience, 21, 307, 396, 406. 



"PACT, 111, 120, 897. 

-■- Faith, 96. 

Fallacies of sense, the, 323. 

FaUitv, or untruth, 98. 

Fancv, 363. 

Fantasy, 348, 366, 362. 

Fichte,'6, 131. 

Form, 82, 209, 230, 261. 

Formn^ prima and secunda, 211. 

Fox, Charles J., his vitality, 27. 

FiuDZ, Dr., his experiments, 316. 



r« ASSENDI, 172. 

^ Generalitv, limited, 218. 

Generalization;^ 216, 384, 398, 408. 



I Geometrical ideals, 376. 

God, has no brain, 47 ; conceivable, 97 ; 
arsntmentof Descartes for existence of, 
242; his intelligence and omnipresenoe, 
288 ; his infinitude, 306. 

Goodvear, 363. 

Grayl the poet, 299, 337. 

Grounds ox belief, 134. 



IJABIT, 191. 

-*"*- Hallucinations, 360. 

Hamilton, Sir William, 16, 18, 25, 32, 

33, 58, 61, 67. 69, 74, 79, 96, 100, loa, 

126, 168, 173, 183, 227, 244, 264, 259» 

267, 277, 282, 294, 312, 327. 
Hartley, 61, 63, 181. 
Haven, Dr., 17. 
Hegel, 6, 228. 
Hiemcles, quoted, 286. 
Hobbes, Thomas, 227. 
Homological reasoning, 891. 
Horace, his " Ars Poetica," 204; quoted, 

366. 
Hume, 65, 180, 227, 262, 267, 264, 274, 

276. 
Huxlev, 39. 
Hvp<»thesis, 372, 376. 
H'vpotbetical knowledge. 113, 136, 372; 

judgment, 346, 390, 402. 
Hypothetical necessity, 146. 
Hypothetical poaaibility, 156. 



TDEA, 226, 262. 

^ Idealism, 126, 410. 

Idealistic knowledge, 113. 

Ideal objects, 87. 

Ideals, 366, 374, 375. 

Identity and diversity, literal or nameii- 

cal, ilO, 214; logical, 220. 
Illation and illative, 121, 134. 
Imagination, 76, 92, 345, 362, 372. 
Imagination, ethical and motive, 370. 

(See "Human Mind.'*) 
Immaterial ism, 41. 
Inconceivabilitv, 77. 
Individuality, 216, 230, 243, 346, 403. 
Induction, 6, 163, 202. 
Inference and inferential, 03, 114, 117, 

136, 160, 152, 383, 402. 
Infinity, 97, 306. 

Inherence and non-inherence, 109. 
Intellect, defined, 2; divided, 19; special 

sense of, 238. 
Intuition, 21, 163, 234, 238, 271, 286, 303, 

306, 309, 310, 381, 398, 406. 
Intuitionalism, 22, 409. 
Invention, poetical, philosophical, and 

practical, 371, 877. 
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TOUFFROY, quoted, 60. 
" Judjfment, 93, 100, 105, 121, 831, 
838, 383. » » 1 , 

ITAMEIS, Lord, quoted, 335, 838. 

■^^ Kant, 96, lo3, 130, 193, 194, 806, 

379. 
Kantianism, 96, 410. 
Kepler, 373. 
Knowledge, 95, 100. Ill, 237. 

T ANGUAGE, 9, 246, 384. (See " Hu- 

^ man Mind.") 

Law9, of existence and of nature, 229, 

374. 
Leibnitz, 34, 68, 102, 173, 238, 242. 
Livingstone, quoted, 18. 
Locke, 6, 15, 58. 76, 100, 102, 172, 229, 

235, 237, 242, 249, 252, 258, 262, 280, 

282, 291, 292, 294, 301, 316, 318, 329, 

379, 391, 410. 
k6yw ywo-Tufd?, or f^nostic reason, 261. 
Lucretius, quoted, 260. 

TVf ACALT^AY, Lord, 340. 

-^'^ Malebrauche, P^re, 84. 

Mansel, 96. 

Materia, prima and secttnda, 209, 210. 

Material i»im, 39, 50, 286, 410. 

Matter, 20fl, 285, 293. 

McCosh, Pres., 80, 105, 259, 281, 283. 
398. » t , , 

" Memoria Technica," 343. 
Memory, 272, .327, 335. 
Metaphysical whole and parts, 199, 206. 
Metaphysics, the science of the necessaiy 

forms of tlioiight and b«'ing, 406. 
Metcalf, Mr. J., or Blind Jack, 321. 
Mesmerism, 357. 
Mill, James, 51. 

Mill, J. S.. 51, 54, 103, 252, 255, 330. 
Milton, 368. 
Mnemonics, 340. 
Morphv, Paul, 839. 
Muscular feelings, 26. 

■VECESSTTT, 142, 307, 887, 400, 406. 
"^ ^ Negation, 81. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 4, 14, 169, 338, 353. 
373. I » » » 

Non-ego, the, 286. 
Non-existence, 81, 106, 308, 346. 
Notion, 2.?0 383. 

Now, 6, 234; distinguished from v ^x^. 
26 L 



Occasional causes, 38. 
'Oi', TO, 228 

Ontological, 22, 154, 403, 408. 

Ontology, 406. 

Orthological reasoning, 391. 

Ostensive inference, 390. 

Otherness, or the relation of numerical or 

individual differeuce, 214. 
Oinria, UQ 226. 



n«', t6, 228. 

Parmenides, 228. 

Partition and composition, 199. 

Pascal, his memorv, 338. 

Patricius, quoted, ^5. 

Perception, 93, 231, 235, 240, 259, 266, 

300, 310. 321, 329, 381, 396. 
Perceptional ism, defined, iv. 
*' Per j*e," 107, 209. 
Petrus Hispanus, Pope John XXIT., his 

logical formula, 343. 
Phantasy, distinguished from fantasy, 

imagination, and fancv, 344, 363. 
Phases of mental life, 20, 231, 383. 
Phrenology, 10. 
" Plastic medium,'* 33. 
Plato, 5, 33, 58, 226, 240, 260, 286. 
Poetry, 363. 
Porphvrv, 226.' 
Porter, t^res., 16, 32, 68, 62, 68, 79. 91. 

103, 105, 176, 183, 190, 266, 281, 283, 

313,324,368,367. ' ' » ' 

Porterfield, Dr., 264. 

Possibility, 21, 76, 161, 257, 847, dS'' 
400. » . » . 

Postulates, 21, 153. 
Posture, category of, 110. 
Power, 210, 284," 409. 
Predication, 106, 109, 214. 
"Pre-established harmony," 34. 
Presentational conviction. 114. 121, 269i 

397, 398, 401. f , ^ 

Presentationalism, 130, 133. 
Primordial evidence, 122, 135, 237. 
" Primum cognitum," 244. 
**Principium individui vel individua- 

tionis,^' 230. 
Probability, 161, 387, 396, 400. 
Process and product, 66. 
Product and object, 67. 
Proof, 134. 

Proposition, the, 101, 106, 385. 
Psychology, 2. 
Pj'rrho, 409. 
Pythagoras, 226. 



QBJECTIVITY and objectuality, 74, QUALITY, 211. 

i-v ®*»,i5?;. I Quantity and quantitative. HO 210 

Occam, William of, 69, 226, 262. 218,308. 4"««"w«ye, iiu, xiu, 
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' ' T> ATIO cognosoendi et ratio essendi," 

^^ 150. 
Ratir>cination, 386, 407. 
Realism and noininaIi»m, 222, 225. 
*' Realists," natural and hvpotbetical, 

126. 
" Real " possibilitT, 155, 258. 
Reason, 20, 378. 399. 
Reason (or antecedent) and consequent, 

115, 136. 
Recollection, 256, 334. 
Redinte^ation, 183. 

Regressive and progressive methods, 202. 
Reid, Dr. Thomas, 15, 18, 31, 69, 63, 77, 

80, 103, 105, 167, 191, 229, 269, 268, 

275, 278, 281, 291, 302, 327, 852. 
Relations, 109, 110, 143, 210, 213, 306. 
Reproduction, 174, 178, 231. 
Reverie, 349. 
Rhapsodists, 339. 
Rider, Jane, her case, 859. 
Roecellinus, ^6. 
Ruskin, quoted, 318. 



CAMENESS, literal and logical, 220. 

^ Scaliger, quoted, 150. 

Scepticism, 409. 

Schelling, 5, 228. 

Schema and schematic, 82. 

Scholastics, the, 226. 

Schwegler, quoted, 5. 

Self, perception of, 251, 328. 

Self-active and self -helpless, 289. 

Self-determination, 168. (See "Human 
Mind.") 

Sensation, 24, 33, 236, 238. 

Sense, 24, 238, 250, 260, 269. 

Sensorium, 27. 

Shakspeare, quoted, 336, 356. 

Sight, 315, 322. 

Singular, 210, 402. 

Sleep, 59, 356. 

Smith, Adam, quoted, 319. 

Solidity, 291, 293, 295. 

Somnambulism, 174, 355. 

Soul, the, 285; its spatiality, or exten- 
sion, 30, 129, 282. 

Space, 210, 302. 



Species, 262. 

Spencer, Herbert, 38, 39, 51, 54, 103, 178. 

Spinoza, 5, 228. 

Stewart, Prof. Dugald, 68, 64, 68, 168, 

191, 227, 245, 338, 351, 354, 368, 369. 
Substance, 110, 207, 208, 210, 258, 279. 
Substantum and attributa, 209, 211, 228. 
SufHoient reason, 138. 
Suggestion, 180. 
Supposition, 372. 

Svll(.gi«m, 886. (See " Human Mind." ) 
Synthesis, 196. 



n^ANGIBLE and inUngible, 290. 
■• Tennent, Rev. Wm., 176. 
" That," knowledge of the, 112. 
Theor%', 373. 

Thomas, Rev. Dr. T. E., 170. 
Thought, 19, 93, 237, 242, 287, 407. 
Time, 210, 303. 304, 332, 354. 
Transcendental objects, 408. 
Trinchinetti's experiments, 319. 
Truth, 98. 
Tyndall, 39, 44. 



TTEBERWEG, quoted, 410. 
^ Understanding, 382. 
Unit, 197; rbtV, 228. 
Unitv, 302: of spirit, the, 287. 
Universals, 217, 222. 



YALENTIN'S observations, 326. 
" Varro's saving, 255. 
" Vis inertiK," ^8. 

*» TITHAT," knowledge of the, 112. 
^^ " When, ' ' cat^'gorv of, 110. 
" Where," category of, 110*. 
Wliole, 198; metaphvsical, 199, 806, 

212; logical, 218; mathemaUcal, 200; 

collective, 198. 



^ENO, the stoic, 226. 
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